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OF 

INDIAN ADMINLSTEATION. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH WESTERN 

PROVINCES. 

1863-64. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice. — 57,925 Regular Suits and Ap- 
peals ■were instituted in 1863, as compared with 49,547 in 1862, 
If the suits in the three Small Cause Courts of Benares, Allaha- 
bad, and Agra, and in the province of Kumaon, be added to the 
above, the total is 67,683 in 1863, as contrasted with 59,669 in 
1862, an increase of 8,014 over the returns of the latter year. 
Of the 57,925 Regular Suits and Appeals, 49,457 cases were 
decided on trial, and 58,413 finally disposed of, -7,685 cases 
being left pending at the close of the 3 ’’ear. Iri' t'lie disposal'^f 
suits 6,200 v:ere ex-parte, 12,140 were on confession, 1,826 by 
arbitration, 2,087 ’ivere dismissed on default, 6,86.9 were adjust- 
ed or withdrawn, 29,29 1 by decision on merits, 60 
the. cases were decided on their merits, -68,434 MisdSlaiieotis 
cases were decided on merits, and 1,21,692 cases were finally 
disposed of. In the applications for executions of decrees 21,033 
were completely executed, 16,878 partially, and 34,403 struck 
off, • The number of Act X. cases appealable to the Civil Courts 
was considerably diminisbed. In 1862 it wms 24,327 ; this year 
13,978. The percentage of appeals was IS'. The number of 
persons convicted for false verification, false evidence and forgery 
was 35. The average duration of suits was— before the Judges 
28 days, Principal Sudder Ameens 2 months 8 days; Siidder 
Ameens 1 monthT9 days, and Moonsiffs 29 days,^ The general 
percentage of personal attendance of parties to suits was 81 
VoL. IX., Paet I, A. 
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compared ^viib 78 of 1862. Under Sections 243 and 244 of Act 
Vltl. of 1859, 6 entire Mouzalis and 513 shares of Mouzahs 
were temporarily, conditionally, partially, or voluntarily alienat- 
ed in execution of decrees, and 36 entire Mouzahs, and 1,975 
'■ shares of Mouzahs under Section 248 permanently alienated, of 
which 32 entire and 1,696 shares were hereditary. There 
was a decrease in the numher of judgment debtors im- 
prisoned, and of Rs. 22,908 against 4hem. 65 per cent, of 
the regular original suits were bond debts, and 10 per cent, 
claims to real property. The surplus Tulubanah collections 
exceeded Ks. 21,000. The net gain to Government from the 
value of stamps filed was Bs. 2,91,167-7-1. The aggregate value 
of the 58,413 cases disposed of during the year was Bs. 
3,07,21,313, and the costs amounted to Bs. 17,81,253 or 6 per 
cent. 

Buddev Coiirfs Files . — There were 296 Regular and l,42Q 
special cases pending on the 1st of January 1863. 223 regular 

and 1,740 special cases were admitted ; 159 regular and 1,091 
special cases were disposed of, and 360 regular, and 2,069 special 
cases remained pending on the 31st December 1863. 

Kxbmaon . — The suits instituted were 8,413, compared with 
4,960 of 1862. 2,809 cases were pending at the close of the 
jmar. 

Jhansie . — Of 3,736 eases, all save 157 were disposed of. 

AjmoTe . — The number of cases was 7,617 of nhich 533 were 
left pending, 

Mhaivwarra . — Out of 1,236 cases for disposal, 1,220 'were 
decided, and only 16 left pending. In the Terai district of the 
Bohilcuud Division of 132 cases 31 were pending at the close of 
the 3 mar. 

Smcdl Cause Com is . — The number of suits instituted in the 
three Small Cause Courts of Benares, Allahabad, and Agra in 
1863, \Yas 5,681, as compared w'ith 6,045 in 1862. 2,565 were 

.suits for debts on bond. 17 per cent, of all the cases decided 
were disposed of ex ijarte compared with 21 per cent, in the 
previous year. 1,823 cases or 31 per cent, were decided on con- 
fession of judgment, and 1,817- on their merits. The total cost 
to Government of the Courts -vriis Bs. 4,308-8-1. 

GHininal Justice . — The total number -of persons under 
trial during the year amounted to 81,601, an increase of 7,501 
over the previous year, but the increase is confined to petty 
olfences. Murders': and culpable homicides decreased, and no 
case of Thuggee wms reported, OuT of 81,601 persons under 
trial, the cases of 79,951 ivere disposed of, Leaving' 1,171 
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undisposed of at the close of the 3’earj as comi^ared ^vilh 72,410 
disposed of in 18G2, and 1,197 pending at its close. The 
cases of oul}'' 91 persons had been pending more tlmn tliree 
months at the close of the j'ear. Of 79,951 persons disposed of 
on trial, 45,471 or 57 per cent, were con\dcted or committed to 
the Sessions, and 34,480 or 43 per cent, discharged or acquitted. 
10,580 persons -were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 817 
to simple imprisonment, and 6,070 to imprisonment with fine. 
24,302 persons were fined Rs. 3,17,531, of which Rs. 1,63,582 
wmre realized. The number of appeals to the Sessions Judge 
was 2,234. Of these 6,480 were rejected, 964 confirmed, and 469 
modified or reversed. The number of cases committed to the 
Sessions, including those pending, amounted to 1,419, and the 
number disposed of was 1,227. The cases of 2,320 persons were 
disposed of on trial at the Sessions. Of these I,7l2 or 74 per 
cent, were convicted, and 608 or 26 per cent, acquitted. Of 
cases under Chapter 22 of the Code of Criminal Procedure there 
were 539, of which 7 were pending at the close of the year. Of 
2,21,528 witnesses 95 per cent, were detained only 1 day. The 
average duration of each criminal trial in the Magisterial courts 
wTis 13 days. The criminal work done the Sessions Judges 
in 1863 was 1,178 committed cases and 1,948 appeals. Of 
1,034 persons sentenced the Sessions Judges 12S were trans- 
ported for life, 31 for 14 years and above, 127 for seven years 
and above, 242 were sentenced to imprisonment from 14 to 7 
3'ears, 523 to imprisonment from 6 to 3 years, and 607 below 
3 years. Tlic lines imposed amounted to Rs, 29,965, In 75 
per cent, of the cases tried with the aid of Assessors, the opi- 
nion of the presiding Judge coincided with that of the Assc.s- 
sors. Ill the Kizamut Adawdut there was a grand total of 662 
cases, and 22 were pending at the close of the year. Of the 1,049 
persons three cases were disposed of by the Nizamut, 563 were 
convicted, 229 acquitted and 257 otherwise disposed of. That 
Court passed the following sentences ; — 60 to death, 17 to 
transportation for life, 12 to transportation from 7 to 14 years, 
13 to imprisonment above & years and not exceeding 10, and 
60 to imprisonment not exceeding 6 jmars. In the Ajmere and 
Mhair warra Districts 1,293 offences w'^ere committed. 2,302 
persons were brought to trial, all of whom, except 69, "were dis- 
posed of. The proportion of convictions to acquittals was 62 
per cent. 

Police . — There was a general increase of reported crime, at- 
tributable to the -high price of food, and 'the careless manner 
in which large cash remittances, required for cotton, were sent 
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into tlie Provinces. Murders fell from 259 in 1862 to 232 5 
the acquittals -were 234 against 323 convictions. Dacoities 
and robberies increased, but there r\'as an improvement in the 
proportion of arrests, and of convictions to acquittals. Lurk- 
ino’ house-trespass increased and the value of property stolen 
also increased from Rs, 7,68,146 to Rs. 9,75,981. Three out of 
four rvell known gangs of robbers were broken up during’ 
the year, and in the Kumaon division out of 998 persons 
concerned in crimes 58 per-cent, were convicted. Murders 
rose from 1 to 9 in the Kumaon district and from 2 to 8 in 
Gurhwal. There were 141 cases of accidental deaths in Kumaon 
and 146 in Gurhwal. In the Terai district in 90 cases, 85 
persons were convicted and 39 acquitted. A reduction was made 
in the expenditure of the force Hs. 35,88,000 to about Rs. 
33,50,000. The Police Administration is given in detail at 
page 367 of Vol. VIII. 

Jails . — The total number of prisoners was 50,239 males and 
2,107 Females, The full details are given at page 361 of Vol. 
VIII. 

Revenue. — Land — The season Avas favourable. The fall of 
vain, as in the previous year, was 3S’05. inches. There ■was 
9S‘47 per cent, of the demand realised and punctually, from 
which the generally thriving condition of the agricultural 
community is inferred. The total amount of collection “was 
Es, 3,80,72,935 against Rs. 3,80,12,098 the previous year. 
About eight lakhs of arrears of Land Revenue were collected, 
during the year, and a similar sum remitted. The gross 
outstanding balance at the close of the year was nearly fifty ■ 
lakhs, mostly -of old date, but since then, upwards of twenty 
lakhs were remitted in the Eohilkund • Division. ‘Adding 
the demand for revenue not sanctioned, chiefly owing to re- 
settlement in Goruckpore, the total sum was Rs. 3,99,84,408 
against -.Rs. 4,01,41,431 the previous year. The mutations of 
holdings are seen : — 

1861-62. 1862-63, 

Sale in execution of Decrees, ... 1,909 

Alienation, other than by sale in 
execution of.DecreeSj ... 3,471 

Private sales,... ... 4,657 

Mortgage, ... . ... 5,215 


1,727 

3,090 

4,543 

6,929 
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Excise. — The s^^stem of fanning the Abkaree duties was abo- 
lished on the 1st INIay 1863, and JSuddev Distilleries were esta- 
blished within which alone parties dul}’- licensed are permitted 
to erect stills and manufacture liquor, which they can sell only 
to licensed vendors, or to persons who jDay still head duty. 
Thus the consumption of liquor is regulated and cui tailed Avitli- 
out an undue sacrifice of Government revenue. The total 
collections for 1862-63 were Hs. 22,85,074 as against Ds. 
23,74,952 for 1861-62, shewing a decrease of onl}^ Us, 89,878, 
while the outstanding balances were only Es. 80,766 compared 
with Es. 1,47,169 in the previous year. 

Stami^s . — The net revenue was Es. 20,26,341, Tiie sayer re- 
venue yielded Es. 91,451 a decrease owing to the transfer of 
large tracts to the Forest department. The sale of confiscated 
Estates 5delded Es. 5,79,252. The Government isroperties have 
to a great ex.tent been disposed of. The total revenue collected 
was Es. 4,49,99,064, and if to this Es. 48,22,878 collected in the 
Customs, and Es. 31,10,456 in the Income Tax, Depai'tment 
be added, the grand total will be Es. 5,29,32,398. In Ajraere 
and Mliairwarra the sum was Es. 7,09,675. 

Revenue Settlements. — The settlement in Saharunpore was 
completed but not yet sanctioned. In Moozuffurnuggur, Dehra 
Doon, Gurhwal, and the Jhansie Division, the work was com- 
pleted, and was being reported on by the District Officers. In 
Goruckpore and Boolundshuhur the work would be finished 
during the succeeding cold season. In Meerut, Etah and Fur- 
ruckabad, proceedings were commenced during the year, and 
in Bijnour and Budaon they were about to be set on foot. In 
Jounpore and Ghazeepore, subordinate operations for the re- 
vision of the village records were in progress. 

The Gotten Crop. — The rains set in earl^q before the middle 
of June, and the effect of high prices sEewed itself in an eager 
desire to extend the area under cotton cultivation. The in- 
crease of area sown was consequently above 50 per cent, over that 
of last jmar. But in the Central and Upper Doab and in parts 
of Bnndlekund and Eohilkund, the rain continued to fall almost 
uninterruptedly for many weeks. The result was that, instead of 
a million and a half of acres under cotton cultivation, the actual 
area dwindled down to less than a million and a quarter. Hence- 
the area under cotton was onl}'- 24 per cent, greater than last 
year, and the estimated out-turn was not much more than a 
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niillioii of mauncls, Tn 1862 tlie area sown was .9,85,578 atirea 
wincli produced 10,51,765 xnaunds of clean cotton.. In 18G8 
the ai-ea sown was 12,17,170 which produced 10,64,660 maunds. 
To take Meerut as an average district, the Avholesale price of 
cotton tluctuated between Hs. 16-4 per maund at the close of 
1S62 to Ks. 30-10-1 1-in May 1864. In Cawnpore and Allaha- 
bad it then rose as high as Ks. 40. . There was a diminished 
demand for English cottons caused, not b}^ increased native 
mannhictures, but by the great rise in their price, the lightness 
of the money market and the diversion of all available capital 
in the more profitable speculation of exporting cotton. It is 
asserted also that the markets Avere already overstocked by the 
too brisk trade of preceding years. The native-made cloth was 
mueli better liked than the English, being Avarmer and more 
durable. The proportion of the crop Av’hich is retained for do- 
mestic use is variously estimated at from one-fourth to one-sixth. 
By far^ the greatest portion of this, as Avell as .of the cotton 
groAvn in Bundlecund and Bajpootana, aa’us tra,nsraitted vid Alla- 
habad to Calcutta, but the Bombay route began to be used. 


The Customs Revenue yielded Rs. 92,21,850, or Bs. 97'824 
less than the previous year. The charges amounted to 12 per 
cent. I lie supply of sea salt from Calcutta increased. 

The Income Ta.c yielded Rs. 16,65,868 under Act XXVII. 
ot 186.3 Avhich reduced the amount one-fourth. Of this sum 
Schedule I. yielded Bs. 4,4.3,852, Schedule 11. Rs. 9,58,140, 
Schedule HI. Rs. 29,129 and* Schedule IV. Rs. 2,34,756. ‘ 

EDucATroif.-— Thme Avere 1 Director, 5 Inspectors, 3 Assist- 
ant Inspectors, 29 Deputy Inspectors and 94 Sub-Deputy 1ns- 
pectons. ine expenditure during the year Avas : 


Direction and subsidiary charo'es 
Inspection, .... ... ’ 

Instruction, 

7 * * * « • • 


From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
, Funds. 

37,871 9 3 
1,34,780 7 1 
3,29,910 4 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
2,54.704 9 2 




Education. 
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'I'lio iminbcr of Fcmcale .schools and scholars more than doubled. The four Normal schools at Benares, 
A,r;ra, Meerut, and Alinorah, were found most useful in raising up a class of zealous and efficient 
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teachers for sdiools of the lower class. The following table 
gives details of the private Institutions under Government ms- 

pection : — 


Description of 
School. 


o 

m 

'hi 

P O 

occ; 

<j5 

O 

C3 C 
•w c3 

Total expenditure. 

_ 

Management. 

-Sj" 

S"^ rH 

CJ o 
> 

bo fl 

C5 o 

-43 

Imperial 

Grauts- 

iu-Aid, 

Local. 

Colleges, ... 1 

European, .. 
Native, 

2 

1 

13 

3 

13 

3 

3,120 

400 

. 6,644 
1,742 

Schools of high- \ 
er class, ... ( 

European, .. 
Native, 

2 

1 

636 

347 

472 

294 

4,680 

600 

9,967 

2,616 

Schools of Mid- f 
die class, ... (. 

European, .. 
Native, 

23 

8 

3,462 

417 

2,668 

377 

22,784 

980 

60,991 

2,651 

Lower class, ... 

Native, 

5,722 

68,283 

52,463 

0 

24,350 

Female schools, 

European, ... 

5 

486 

426 

2,392 

5,488 

Normal school, 

Ditto 

1 

48 

48 

1,200 

8,360 

• 

Total, ... 

5,7G5 

63,684^56,764 

36,156 

1,22,909 


There was a decrease of 574 in the number of Indigenous 
schools ^Yhich are gradually giving way before the steady ad- 
vance of the Government system of education. 


Public AVoeks. — There were 18 Divisions of Public AA’ dries 
(including Koad'- Divisions) in the North AVestern Provinces, 
and these were formed into three Circles. Each Circle of 6 
Divisions is controlled by a Superintending Engineer. Details 
of the principal public works are given. All operations in the 
Futtehguvhand Booluudshuhuf Branches of the Ganges Canal were 
suspended pending the preparation of a plan based on the sugges- 
tions of a ' Committee- of Engineer Officers, that a scheme for 
remodelling the Ganges Canal should be drawn up. The con- 
tract sj^stem continued to 'be encouraged. During the past 
year' success and failure were pretty- equally balanced as regards, 
tor^cco-fi tracts. But as regards the smaller contracts, the success 
was general throughout the Department. 

BoMivays . — The railway year extended from 1st July 1863 to 
30th June 1864, at the latter of which dates the length of 512:^ 


Railusays. 
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miles was open to Boolundslmhnr from the Kurrumuassa river on 
the E. I. line. The capital sum expended on the line was Es. 
43j76,845. The gross earnings on the open line between Alla- 
habad and Boolundshuhur Pmad Station were Bs. 81,53^354-7-2. 
The actual expenses and profits were 50'42 and 4 9 ’58 per cent, 
of the gross earnings. The average receipts per mile per week 
were Rs. 180, which figure must be doubled before this Railway 
can begin to pay the 5 per cent, interest guaranteed on the 
outlay. The drain of firewood in the Districts bordering upon 
the East India Railway above Allahabad was very heav}’^. The 
entire consumption of firewood on this opened line since the com- 
mencement to 30th June 1864 is reckoned roughly at 40,00,000 
maunds, and with an average yield of 20 maunds per tree it 
is estimated that at least 2,0i>,000 well grown trees have 
been cut to supply fuel for the working of the trains. This is 
exclusive of the number felled for works of construction, lime 
burning, brick making, &c., which cannot be reckoned at less 
than 2,80,000 trees. Mr. G. Noble Taylor of the Madras Civil 
Service, as Special Commissioner, reported on the measures re- 
quisite for re-adjusting the system of control and management to 
meet the requirements of the S 3 ^stem of management, audit and 
inspection proposed by the London Board of Directors. A ge- 
neral goods tariff for the through line from Calcutta was sanc- 
tioned- experimentally. The construction of the Railway from 
Allahabad to Jubbrdpore made good progress. The Government 
of India decided that the Trunk Railway should be carried from 
Umballa eastwards across the Jumna to Sabarunpore and 
thence southwards via, Meerut, to join the East India Railway 
at Ghazee-ood-deen-uuggur on the Hindun river. , There were 
negotiations’ with the Indian Branch Railway Corapaii}’' for a 
system of lines from Buxar westwards through Benares, Oudh 
and Roliilkund. The Mahai'ajahs of Rewah, Scindia and the 
Rajahs of Punuah, of Berouda, of Nagode, the Raees of Kotee, 
and Sohawul, also the jmung Chief of Myliere, offered to give 
land for the Allahabad and Jubbulpore Rajlw^iy and to make 
over the full jurisdiction to the British Goveroinent, stipulat- 
ing that tanks and sacred places should not be destrojmd. 

Forests . — An investigation by'^ local officers shewed that there 
ia hardly any forest land left in some Districts. There was a 
conference of Eorest officers with Dr. Brandis, specially deputed 
to enquire into the whole subject. This resulted in the ap- 
proval of a system of management for Forest conservanc}’^, and 
in the appointment of a Forest establishment at a cost of Rs. 
6,363 per month. ' The Forest receipts in the year were Rs, 
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4,62,431 and the disbursements Rs. 2,41,736. The raaniifac- 
ture of iron by the Kumaon Company ceased. _A small revenue, 
siu'vey party ^Yas employed in the Rohilkund Division, 

Poindation and Agriculture . — Agricultural Exhibitions were 
held during the year at Benares and* at Roorkee. Successfully 
arising- out of the Roorkee Exhibition a General Agricultural 
Association was formed at the close of the year of report under, 
tlje patronage of the Lieutenant Governor for the general im- 
provement of Agriculture and the development of the Agricul- 
tural resources of the North-Western Provinces. The four Go- 
vernment Tea plantations yielded 4 J, 571 lbs. of tea and '2,361 - 
'raaunds of seed, while they distributed 161,000 seedlings among 
the planters. The native demand for tea increased. Him- 
dreds of expert and thoroughly educated Native Tea-makers 
and Tea-growers are now to be met with in the private^ 
Plantations, all of whom have been educated in the Government 
.Establishments by a large and efficient body of Chinese IXa- 
manufacturers attached to the Factories. The iDrice of labour 
also greatly advanced through the spread of Tea cultivation, 

. and land had risen a hundred per cent, in value. There are still 
vast tracts of waste laud in the Kohistan well suited for Tea 
cultivation, and arrangements are being made for their survey 
and demarcation. Cotton and Flax seeds were successfully 
raised. The total population of the North-Western Provinces 
is estimated at 28,2 14,695. ' , , 

. Ecclesiastical , — The Presbyterian Church at Allahabad pro- 
gressed very favourably. The building is in pure early English 
style. The foundations of the Memorial Church at Cawnpore 
were laid in., - : • - . ' 

Hospitals and Dispensaries — There were 185 patients treated 
in the- Benares- -Lundtic Asylum, of whom 44 were cured. Of 
809 in the Baa'eilLy Asylum '57 were cured. In the Agra Me- 
- dical School .five out of six students who had gone through the 
three years’ curriculum, . passed as. Ist class Native Doctors. 
Out of 96 candidates who -attended’ at the Entrance Examina- 
tion 36 of the best w'ere selected. At the close of 1863 ninety- 
, seven: main and branch di.speusaries were in operation. The 
expenditure was -Rs. 1,57,958 of wliich Rs. 28,552 was from 
native and Rs. • 8,561 from European subscriptions, Rs. 18,119 
was supplied by local funds and the rest by Government or in- 
terest. Under a new .“^cherae all main and branch dispensaries 
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Medical and Political Affair?. 

are arranged in four classes, according to the importance of the 
locality, the amount of guaranteed local income, and the num- 
ber of cases treated. For each class a minimum establishment, 
adequate to tlie duty to be discharged, is fixed. The Govern- 
ment allowance is limited to the pay of the Medical Staff of the 
Establishment and made contingent on the obtaining a local 
support sufficient for the payment of all other expenses. For 
instance Government allows a 1st class dispensary Es. 146 if 
local somnes yield Rs. 70. The attendance and operations for 
the year were as follows .• — 


1862, 

1863, 

These statistics bear testimony to the increasing appreciation by 
the people of dispensary treatment. Under the special agency 
- for the spread of vaccination there were 43,819 cases of Avhich 
. 33,990 were successful. 

Political and Military . — Jhoree Singh, the leader of the band 
by whom Mr. Moore, Joint Magistrate of Mirzapore, was mur- 
dered in. July 1857, rvas arrested at Bettiah, tried and executed. 
There were 22 Oordoo and Bindee newspapers with a circula- 
tion of 2,082 of which Government take 589. 5 of the Editors 

are Mahoramedans and the rest Hindoos. The total number of 
works published during the jmar %vas 372, and of these 61 per 
cent, are in the Vernacular languages, rather more in Oordoo 
than in Hindee. Of the rest 70 are in Persian, 34 in Sanskrit, 
and 31 in Arabic, Of 119 religious works'” issued during the 
year, all -but 3 or 4 were reprints. A few of these works are 
controversial, 96 works may be considered as educational, 20 
are works of fiction, and 16 are books of poetry. The re- 
mainder are wmrks on law and medicine, almanacs, maps, &c., 
&c. School books have the largest circulation. 


Number off patients 
treated. 

4,88,509 

5,32,498 


Surgical 

operations. 

27,022 

34,038 


Vaccinated . 

65,240 

86,985 



NorOi^ Weftier?i Provinces. 


The General Financial result of tbe year 1803-64*, ’ as comi 

, for 1863-64, is sliown in 


Beceipts. 


fJ. Land Reve- 


JJ 2. Misceliano- 
I ous Revenue, 

1 

a 


1861-62. 


I? i f 


Sayer. 


Budget 
' Grant for 
1863-64: 

Actual 

for 

1863-64. . 

3 3,98,03,138 

3,83,73,983 

3 5,59,542 

21,79,952 

3,98,700 

3,27,543 

18,15,291 

■ 17,18,473 

4,25,76,670 

4,25,99,951 


^ II Assessed Taxes, 

1. Income Tax, 
in Customs, 

2. Land Customs, 
-IV Salt, 

VI Stamps, . .. 
X Lav/ and Justice, 
XL Police, 

XIII Public IVorks, 

XV Miscellaneous, 
XVI Interest, 


31,73,831 28,71,772 

5,80,705 5,47,962 

63,10,188 43,67,247 

24,57,622 20,69,757 

3,74,822 3,76,123 

■ 4,13,476 4,99,160 

14,76,312 ■ 18,15,236 
'23,06;737, 10,94,987 
48,272! - ‘ 640 


22,20,988 20,50,883 

5,55,100 ■5,81,650 

52,76,745 40,25,890 
21,96,155 22,69,919 

3,43,000 '3,98,498 
4,72,200 5;65,642 , 

11.52.000 _ 10,68,20,6 . 

8.26.000 ■ 5,69,614 

. ; 2,000 - ’ 1,948 


Qrakd Total, ... 6,25,84,079 5171,65,040 5,54,19,858 6,41,2^200 


Finance. 


pared with that of the two preceding 3'ears, and t]je Budget 


the following Statement 


DISBaRSE5rE^^TS. 


A. Allowances, Refunds, I 
j and Dra whacks, ... 
B. I. G7iav5fcs against Income. 

I. Revenue Dept.,) 

1. Land Revenue, j 
II. Asse.ssed Taxes, ) 

1. Income Tax, f 

III. Customs, ) 

IV. Salt, \ 

VI. Stamps, 

II Allow'ances and As- 
signments under 
Treaties and En- 
gagements, 

III Allowances to .District 

and Village Officers, 

IV Miscellaneous, 

V Contingencies, special 

and temporary, 

Total, B., 

E. Works of Internal Im- 
provements and Pub- 
lic Conveniences, ... 
F. I Civil tServices. 

Civil Buildings, 

II Salaries and Expenses 
of Public Depart- 
ments, 

III Law and Justice, 

IV Police, 

V Education, Science aud 

Arts, 

VI Political Agencies and 
other Foreign Ser- 
vices, 

VII Superannuation and 
Retired Allowances, 

, &c., 

IX Miscellaneous, 

X Civil Contingencies,... 
G. Interest 2. On Local 
Loans, ... 

Qra-ND ToiAti. ... 1 


Actual Budget Actual 

1861-62. for Grant for for 

1862-63, 1863-64. 1863-64. 


2,47,877 


32,55,190 


1,29,598 

5.70,236 

67.924 


9,546 

3,87,384' 

2,06,599: 

1,66,187; 

6,642 

,74.27.938 


1,46,7831 3,05,500 3,05,927 

35,10,705 42,32,756 38,53,399 

48,901 34,000 23,654 

49,736j 42,223 40,130 

5,75,641 6,40,471 5,96,470 

86,566 1,22,763 1,20,630 


7,16,971 7,46,993 10,23,0901 6,44,561 


1,31,910 

2,737 

53 

48,64,619 


43,913 

15,420 



27,75,589 

8,36,886 

1 72,17,231 

65,29,162 

10,56.300 

29.57,633 

35,31,093 

1 2,S4;954 
32.30,123 
37,59,599 

11,66,740 

29,72,541 

36,80,099 

. ■ 5,86,148 

8,27,600 

6,79,195 

9,374 

9,439 

8,794 

4,59,677 
1,66,1 '29 
2,32,546 

4,92,480 

2.07.000 

2.78.000 

4,0r,1.27 

2,03,906 

75,7110 

9,318 

26,000 

17,527 
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Bengal.' 

The Wards Institution established iii Benares tJie previous year, 
progressed. -There were 10 young native gentlemen, and they 
learned to consider- such games as cricket, quoits and archeiy, 
not inconsistent with their digait3% ■ 


ADMINISTEATION of BENGAL. 
18G3-64, 


Justice. — iJlvil. — ^During 1863 there was an increase in Hti* 
gation only in cases connected with Debts, Wages, to the extent 
■ of 8,865 suits. The total number of original suits brought 

■ under trial was 1,29,468, of which 98,081 Avere decided on theii 
merits, 8,057 dismissed on default, 9,295 adjusted or Avithdrawn, 
and 551 otherwise disposed of, leaving 13,484 cases pending at 
the close of the year. Of the 1,15,984 original suits disposed 
of during the year, 3,366 were decided by European Judges and 
1,12,618 by Native Judges. Of the 9*8,081 suits demded oh 
their merits, 74,720 Avere decided in favour of the plain tiff aiid 
23,361 in favour of the defendant. There Avere 44,547 appeal 
cases, of Avhich 30,944 Avere decided and 13,603 remained itndis- 
posed of. Of the 30,944 cases, 25,033 Avere disposed of by the 
District Judges, the Additional Judges, and the Principal Sudder 

' Ameens. Of these last 7,382 Avere decided in favour of appel- 
lant, 13,221 for the respondent, 2,920 remanded, 744 dismissed on 
default, 534 adjusted or AvithdraAvn, and 232 otheinvise disposed 
of. The total value of the suits decided amounted' to Esl 
10,58,30,197,' of Avhicli Es. 4,05,40,282 represented the value of 
the original suits disposed of, and Es. 6,52,89,93 5 that of the 

■ appear cases* The total value of the suits pending at the end 
of. the’ year was Es. 5,56,54,494. In Moonsiffs’ Courts suits 
took ? months and 4 days, in the Sudder Ameens* 4 months 
and 29 days, ih the P. S. Ameens’ 4 months, before the. District 
Judges 4 months and 25 days, and before tbe Additional Judges 
9 months and '5 days, while before the High, Court .suits were 
pending on, an average for one year, two months, and tAveh’-e 
days. ■ In the Extra-regulati’otl proA’inces - 14,822 suits were un- 
der trial of which 13,846- AAmfe, disposed of." Of 11,157 cases de- 

:cided oh their merits, 9,192 Avere in fa\mur of plaintiff, and 1,995 
_ ‘ of defendant. There were 2,206 appeal cases of Avhich 1,614 
Avere decided. GoA^enimeht Avas concerned in 749 original suits 

, and. 574 appeals. ‘ OP the original case.s ,390 AA'ere decided in 



Justice. 


Id 


favour of Government and 133 against it. Of the last the actual 
number lost in ' litigation was 74'. Of the appeals 291 cases 
have been decided in favour of, and 60 against Government, The 
number of suits instituted in the Calcutta Court of Small 
Causes Avas 34,880, and the amount of proper!}^ under litigation 
Ids. 12,10,923-6 11. The results in the previous year Avere 
33,581 suits, for property amounting to Ids. 10,54,228-11-7. 
The popularity of the ymall Cause Court led to the passing of an 
Act b}"^ the Imperial legislature to extend Act XXVI. of 1864 the 
jurisdiction of the Small Cause Courts of Presidency Towns to 
the limit of Bs. 1,0U0. In the Mofussil Small Cause Courts 
the number of cases decided was 31,133, besides which there 
Avei’e decided 3,187 rent cases under Act X. of 1859, 2,2l3 
original, and 2,626 appeal cases tried by certain of the Judges 
in their capacity of Principal Sudder Ameens, and 79 cases de- 
cided by them as Magistrates, making together an aggregate of 
39,238 cases disposed of. The receipts from all classes of suits 
tried arnouiited to Bs. 3,71,724-5, of which Ids. 1,63,644-10 
Avere derived from Small Cause cases only. 

Crwiinal Justice. — During 1863 in the regulation districts 
126,223 persons Avere tried against 1,21,780 in the preceding 
year* and of these 70,922 Avere convicted and punished, and 
48,772 acquitted, Avhile the rest remained under trial at the close 
of the year. 83 persons were sentenced to capital punishment, 
488 to transportation, 819 to imprisonment for terms varying 
from above three years to not exceeding ten years, 17,862 to 
impiisonraeut for terms not exceeding three years, Avhile dl,6/0 
were fined or discharged on securit 3 u All the Magistrates and 
Commissioners reported, more or less unfavourably, on the 
Avorkiug of the juiy system. The punishment of fioggiug by the 
rattan was legalised. A case of Suttee at Monghyr led the 
Lieutenatrt Governor to ask the British Indian Assoemtion to 
infiuence their countrymen against the repetition of such a crime. 
SeAmral of the Khorassanie robber gangs Avere punished in Dacca 
and elsewhere. In the Extra-regulation provinces there ay ere 
tried 13,638, against 9,918 in tlie PV^peding year ; and of^these 
7,808 Avere convicted and punished, and: 5, 458 acquitted. 7 per- 
sons Avere sentenced to death', -14.to transportation, 50. to impri- 
sonment for periods Amrying, from above three years to not 
exceeding ten Amars, 2,162 to imprisonment for terms not ex- 
ceeding three years, Avhile 5,575 were fined or discharged on 
-security. _ 

Police . — Full details will be found at pages 37o and 4/3 oi 
Volume VIII. 
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Frhons. I'he aggregate number, of prisoners in confinement 

during the year was 77,0^1 against 7-t,338 tbe preceding year'. 
The number remaining in Jail on the last day of the previous ' 
year was 17,555, and the number admitted into Jail was 59,536'.^ 
Thirty- nine of these prisoners were capitally punished, 1,7 18 
died in prison, 25 J escaped from confinement, and 16,047 were; 
released, the total number remaining in confinement atthe closej 
of the year being 29,036, of whom 11,562 were transferred to ' 
Districts other than those in vvliich they were originally confined, i 
The average number of prisoners sentenced to labour was 15,013' 
per day, against 15,472 in the preceding year. The net profits- 
of the year were Rs. 2,19,771. In the Alipore jail press the 
net profit was Es. 2,20,643-14-11, showing the annual earning* 
of each of the 269 prisoners employed in the press to have been,’ 
Rs, 820-9-6. *Tbe aggregate expenditure was Rs. 7,53,541-15- 6-|-,'- 
or an average of Rs. 41-7-7:1 per prisoner. The most expensive 
prison of the jmar was that of Darjeeling, where each prisoner ! 
cost Rs. 80-11-8, and the most economical was that of Tirhoot, ' 
where the outlay per prisoner was Rs. 22-7-8. The number oD 
deaths among prisoners from all causes was 1,711, against 1,306 
in the previous year; and the percentage on average strength, 
was 9‘52 to 7 50. Of the 59,536 jrrisoners admitted into jail 
during the year 576 were fairly educated for their jrositiou iu life;, 
3,689- could barely read and write, while the entirely ignorant 
were 55,271 in number. Of the 251 prisoners who escaj^ed from 
jail 84 were re- captured. 

Legislation. — The Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of' 
Bengal for making Laws and Regulations met from 14th 'No- 
vember 1863, at intervals, till the 9th April 1864. The following 
Acts were passed : — ; 

Act I. 0/1864. — An Act for regulating -Hackney Carriages' 
and Palankeens in the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta.” Act II. 
of 1S64.-t-“ An ^Act for the legiilation of Jails and the enforce- - 
ment of disciifiine ‘therein.” Act III. o/1864. — An Act to, pro- 
vide for the appointment of Municipal Commissioners. in towns 
and. other' places in the Provinces under the control of the 
■Lieutenant-Governor..- of - Bengal, .and to make better provision, 
for the conservanejV impi'oyement, and watching thereof, and 
for. .the levying of .rates and ^xes therein.” ' , This Act; enables. , 
Government to.. establish -a Municipal system' for any to wh) or 
number of towns, station, or suburb not within Calcutta, includ- 
ing, if necessary, adjacent tracts ' of country? In every place, 
coming under * the operation, of; this .Act'.hot less than seven. of 
the inhabitants, appointed by Government, together with the 
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Commissioner of the Division, the Magistrate of the District, 
and the Executive Engineer, in virtue of their offices, aie to 
act as Municipal Commissioners. The Act also authorises tlie 
Commissioners to carry out works of improvement, and, with the 
sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, to borrow money for per- 
manent works of public utility. Act IV. o/l864. — " An Act to 
amend Act XXI. of 1836.” Act V. 0/1864. — “ An Act to amend 
and consolidate the law relating to the collection of Tolls on Canals 
and other lines of navigation, and for the construction and im- 
provement of lines of navigation, within the Provinces under the 
control of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal.” Act VI. of 
1864.—“ An Act to provide for the periodical inspection of Steam 
Boilers and Prime-movers attached thereto in the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta.” Act VII. of 1864. — “ An Act to amend and 
consolidate the laws relating to the manufacture, possession, 
transport, and sale of Salt in the Provinces under the control of 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal.” 

Revenue. — Land. — A steady rise is apparent from the fol- 
lowing table : — 


Years. 

i ^ 

[ Current 
Demand. 

■ 

Total, in- 
cluding ar- 
rear De- 
mand. 

Collections. 

Remis- 

sion. 

Net 

Balance. 

1848-49 ... 
1853-64 ... 
il858-59 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ...! 

1 

Rs. 

3,58,79,291 

3,63,25,440 

3,67,98,363 

3,71,89,135 

3,74,22,646 

Rs. 

3,93,95,826 

4,02,30,781 

4,01,13,713 

4,05,27,146 

4,07,73,908 

Rs. 

3,51, .34, 351 
3,64,11,486 
3,66,19,214 
3,71,15,827 
3,73,41,332 

Rs. 

4,53,073 

2,87,9'93 

2,15,455 

1,39,158 

2,43,161 

Rs. ! 
38,08,402 
35,31,302 
32,79,044 
32,72,161 
31,89,415 


13,982 estates, chiefly in Chittagong, had, up to the end of the 
3 'ear, been redeemed. The number of Rent Suits on the file v\'as 
1,32,173, of which 1,13,612 were disposed of and 18, .561 j'^raain- 
ed for disposal at the end of the year. Of this last number 
1,073 had been more than two months on their respective files, 
nearly two-thirds belonging to the single District of Nuddea. 
The sum of Esl 21,69,856 was realised by the sale of the pro- 
prietaiy rights in Government Estates. Up to the end of the 
5 mar 479 grants of waste lands under the old rules, and not com- 
muted to freehold, had been made, with an area of 1 2,89,647 
acres and an eventual maximum revenue of Rs, 3,92,559. The 
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number of lots disposed of in fee-simplo and of commutations 
of grants under the old rules during tlio year was 227, and the 
total number up to the end of the year avas 360. The" 
price realized amounted to Rs. 3,20,1 21-15-11, ^'yhile the price 
remaining to be realized is Rs. lOj/djO 14-3 1- Besides the above, 
five building locations were commuted to fent free tenures dur- 
incr the year and realized Rs. 4,000. The strict survey rules 
wm’o somewhat relaxed. There were two special Surve}'^ parties, 
one of which was employed in Upper Assam and the other in the 
Daijeeling Hills and Terai. Besides these the survey of IVaste 
Lands in S3Tnet and Gachar was provided for by the Regular 
Surve}’^ partj' under Mr. N. T. Davey. Similarl}^ in other Dis- 
tricts the survey was carried on in connection with the Ge- 
neral Topographical Survey- in course of progress. Initiatory 
measures were taken hj' the Board of Revenue under Act 
XX. of lS6o, passed “to enable the Government to divest itself 
xA yVie A sih 'c.? vciVes. 

was drawn up for regulating the election of new members to 
the Committees selected hj^ Government. The Syiidpore Trust 
Estate was declared to he j^artly secular, three-ninths of the 
income being reserved for the Hooghly Imamhara, AiTange- 
7nents were completed with the Rajah of Xhoordah, as Superin- 
tendent of the Temple of Juggernath, by which certain lands 
were made over to him in lieu o( the donation of money, amount- 
ing to Rs. 23,321 per annum, hitherto paid by Government in 
compensation for the proceeds derived h}^ the Temple from 
Ivunjas and Sayer collections, which the Government had re- 
sumed. 

Custoras. — The net revenue tvas Rs. 2,85,05,546 of which 
Calcutta alone jdelded Rs. 2,84,58,500. New Wharf rules> 
under the Consolidated Customs Act, AVere passed and Cargo- 
boats weredicensed. 

^alt . — The quantity of Salt cleared was 72,53,076 maunds, 
against 82,16,417 the preceding year. The net revenue 
Bs. 2,35,34,149, against Rs 2,49,64,1 8 1 the previous year. The 
decrease Avas in tl^e receipts from Government Salt, and amount- 
ed to Rs. 25,05,173, the decline in sales being attributed to 
the loAver price at Avhich Imported Salt was selling. The price 
of the latter description of Salt during the last month of 
the year ranged between Rs. 59 and 61 per 100 maunds, 
f excluswe of the duty of Rs. 3-4 per maund. The decrease 
• - in Customs dutj^ under the head of Sea-imported Salt was 
Rs. 6,20,785, and was owing to dulnes.s in the market. 
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Opiiwi — The net revenue was Rs, 3,26,32,744, and from 
Abkaree Opium Rs. 13,74,496. There was an increase of 
6,41,901 beegas in the acreage under cultivation. 

Excise . — The net revenue was Rs. 53,64,196 on an increase 
of Rs. 3,15,475 over the preceding jmar. Of the gross income 
Rs. 39,88,868 were from spirits and drugs, and Rs. 2 1 ,03,936 
from opium. Within the last ten years the annual net revenue 
derived from excisable articles increased by Rs. 29,55,415, and 
of this upwards of 10 lacs of Rupees were derived from opium. 
The price of opium in Assam was raised from Rs. 14 to 20 per 
seer. There was an increase of I'evenue to the extent of R.s. 
2,45,011, but a decrease in the consumption of Gunjah of about 
7,194 maunds. 

Stamps. — The revenue from the Lower Provinces was Rs, 
54,89,810-10, giving an increase of Rs. 98,472-7-6 over the pre- 
ceding year. The total value of Stamps supplied from the Cal- 
cutta Office to the other Provinces of the Presidency of Fort 
William amounted to Rs. 44,90,368-13. The revenue from the 
sale of Postage Stamps throughout the Presidency of Foit 
William was Rs. 10,63,588-2-0. 

Income Tax . — The remission of one per cent, of the Tax 
from the 1st of August 1863 under Act XXVII. of that 3^ear 
reduced the amount of assessment in Calcutta and the suburbs 
from Rs. 14,58,432 to Rs. 10,93,824, to which latter sum is to 
be added the fresh assessments made for 1863-64, amounting to 
Rs. 33,484, which makes the aggregate assessment amount to 
Rs. 11,27,308. The actual collections of the year amounted to 
Rs. 13,61,780-4-7, while the charges for collecting the Tax were 
Rs. 44,045, or about 3^ per cent. Excluding Calcutta the 
demand for the rest of Bengal pi’oper from tl^ 1st, August 
1863 to 81st July 1864, was Rs. 24, 27, 737, -'of which Rs. 
13,16,436, or o4J per cent., was collected, and Rs. 37,850, or 14 
per cent, remitted. The gross demand for all Districts for the 
first three years of the Income Tax, that is from the 1st August 
1860 to the 31st July 1863, was Rs. 1,29,85,822, of winch Rs. 
1,20,1 1,667 had been collected, and Rs. 8,12,637 remitted and 
adjusted up to 30th AjDril last, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,61,518. 
Coercive measures were employed for the realization of the Tax 
in comparatively few 'cases. The total number of distraint was 
5,571, out of which sales took place in 796 cases, wdiile in 4,372 
cases the arrears were paid in before sale. The largest number 
of distraints was in the Burdwan Division, and the least -in the 
Chittagong and Assam Divisions. 
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CvmvaratU<e SMement vj the jleveMie and EippidUnrc of the Loieey Vvovinccs fw the 
^ V^cti* 1B63-6*- , 


Hkabs of HKRvrcB. 


'Cusroiis 


SAI.X 


RBCFirrs. 

, „ /-l Laiiil llevcnuo 

Lami) Kfve- ) 2 KovfSt Revenue 

NOE, &c„ ... iai—Abkrti-eo 

A S BESS FD ri.~lovouic Tax 

Taxes ... ( 2.— Other IinpenaU Taxes, if any 
r Imports 
,.,4 Rxports 

(.Land Ciisloinb, i£c, 
f Sea Customs 
Excise and otlicr duly 
(.Sales 

JOpium 

Stamjis 

Mint 

I Post Onieo 

.Electrio'i'elegraph 
l.aw and Justice 
|l'oHce 
i.Uavinc 
iRubtie Works 

[Tributea and Contributions on account of Contin- 
! gents from Native States 
Miscellaneous— Civil 

Interest on other accouuta 
Public Debt 
3.— Local Taxes 
5.— Local Funds 


Rupees. 
4.12.57.3 '2 
3.3G.P70 
SMS *S2 
63,53,F55 

’sa'so.sRn 

sg.Ls.avrt 

67 .5/5 
l,4!),00,fi2 
«,10,252 
55 77.155 
3 91,41,500 
1 6,45,10 ■ 


1862 '63. 


10.05.758 
1.57 201' 
8.50,7391 
15,57 63l' 

i 

30nl 

4,70',303l 

17. 
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Total Revenue 
Exi'EKDiTuaE. 

A —Allowances, Refunds, and Drawback 
H.— Charges agaiu.st lucoino 
il.— Revenue DupartuiciUs 
jl.—Land Revenue, Sayer, and Abkarce 
2,— Assos.scd Ta.tes 
3 —Customs 
4.— Salt 

is.— Opium 

!6 8 tamps 

7. -Mint 

8. — Post OIRpo 
9 — ;^Rlectric Telegraph 

II. — Allowances and Assignments under Treaties aiid' 
Engagements 

III. — Allowances to District and Village Oiliccrs 

IV. — Miscellaueons • 

V. — Contingencies, Special and Temporary 

C. — Army - ' - 

D. — Navy ' ; 

PL— 'Works of Internal improvements and Public con- 
venience 

P, — Civil Services 

I — Civil Buildings ]" 

I I. ’— Salaries and Expenses of Public licpartmculs 

III. — Law and Justice 

IV. — Police 

V. — Education, .Science, and Art • . C." 

VI. — Political Agencies and other Foreign Iservices,.! 

VII. — Snperaniuiation and retired Allowances and 
Gr.atuities for Charitable and other-purposes 

ATIL— Afarine . 

IX. — Miscoilaneous 

X. — Civil Contingviicies, Ppceiul and Temporary 

R' — Interest on other accounts ‘ ! 

IL— Public Debt • ' "'i 

III.— Local Taxes ' ' 

V. — Local Funds ; 


65,60,988 
14.12 20,681 
13.t9,8S2 


82.47 693 
5,92,168 
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The surplus iu the preceding j'ear was Hs. 10,29,83,688, so that 
there was a smaller surplus shown for the year under review by 
Hs, 1,22,29,089, or £.1,222,908. The net increase of this j’-ear’s 
over last year’s Revenue was only 1 ,97,655, while the increased 
expenditure of this year amounted to Rs. 1,24,26,744. The total 
number of Money Orders issued was 26,032, and their aggregate 
value Rs. 16,61,897-6 ; while the total number of Orders paid 
during the same period was 28,849, of an aggregate value of 
Rs. 15,62,261-2. The average value of each Order issued is 
estimated at Rs. 60. The amount of commission realized ou 
the Orders issued Avas Rs. 16,860-14, while the total expendi- 
ture for working the system Avas Rs. 8,837-5-9. There Avas a 
greatly increased demand for Orders on the part of remittance- 
makers, especially for Orders for small sums. The success of 
these arrangements Avas complete. The total of Currency 
Notes Avith the special Gowhatty mark amounted to Rs. 3,50,000, 
and the bond fide circulation iu the province of Assam exceeded a 
lac of Rupees. The general results of the Paper Currency in other 
districts show that in Districts such as Sliahabad, Avhere the de- 
mand for silver has been always large for Opium and other pur- 
poses ,of trade, the circulation of the large Notes is comparatively 
languid ; Avhile in places like the Eastern Districts of Bengal, in 
Avhicli the supply of silver exceeds as yet the demand for its use, 
there is a large demand for Notes. The large Notes are re- 
quired for purposes of remittance. The circulation of smaller 
Notes has been less sIoav. 

Education. — General Statistics. — At the close of the 3 mar 
the number of Colleges and Schools under Government inspec- 
tion Avas 1,675, and the number of Students in them 83,679, 
shoAving an increase of 453 Schools and 11,980 Scholars. Besides 
these Institutions' 433 prNate Schools, Avhich receive no pecuniary 
aid from Government, Avere brought under the notice of the 
Education Department, and the number of students iu them 
Avas returned as 7,524. The Schools are thus classified : — 
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Schools and Colleges under 

^ ! 

Number of 

'1 

1 

Number of 

Inspection. 

Schools. 1 

Pupils. 


j Qoi'ernment Institutions. 

Arts Colleges affiliated to the Uni- 
vcisity 

La^v Departments 
Piofessional Colleges 
Miidressas 
Normal Schools 

English and Anglo-Vornacalai 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools 
Bethune’s Girls’ School 

Gi'ant-in-aid Instihitions. 
Colleges 

English and Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools for boys 
Ditto for girls 

Zenana Associations 
Schools of the lower order receiving 
‘pecuniary allowances 
For boys 
„ girls 

Schools lohich receive no alloioances 
hut ar'c included in the Inspector’s 
Beturns. 

Anglo- Vexmacular Schools 
Vernacular Schools for boys .. J 

Ditto for girls ..J 

Sanscrit “ Toles” 


Total 


8,801 

10,106 

92 


21,101 


19,125 

15,339 

2,639 

246 


37,492 


24,481 

602 


25,083 


433 

2,108 


3,213 

2,158 

320 

1,833 


7,524 

91,203 


The net charges -were Ks. 11,78,000. Taking the total re- 
venue of the Lower Provinces for the same period, at Bs. 
15,89,72,981, the State expenditure on Education amounted to 
no more than ‘706 per cent, of the public income, -while the cost 
foi- each student was Rs. 14-1-37 or something less than £.1-8-2. 

University . — The number of candidates for the Entrance 
Examination was 1,307, against 1,114 of the preceding year ; 
and of these 1,194 were from Bengal, and the remaining 113 
from the North-Western Provinces, Punjab, and Ceylon. Of 
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the candidates from Bengal Gll were successful, 142 being- 
placed in the 1st and 469 in the 2nd Division. Three hundred 
aiid twenty^eight of these were from Government Schools, 65 
from aided Schools, 201 from independent Schools, 3 were pri- 
vate Students, and 14 wei'e Schoolmasters, Classifying- the 
candidates by creed, we find that 495 of the successful candidates 
Avere Hindus, 19 Mahomedans, 30 Christians, and 67 of other 
i-eligious denominations, by A\diich are meant persons Hindus by 
birth, but who described themselves to be either bramhoes, 
theists, or deists in faith. The number of candidates for the 
First Examination in Arts was 272, of Avhom 262 were from Ben- 
gal, One hundred and forty-one of these latter were successful, 
15 haAdng passed in the 1st, and 126 in the 2nd Division, Of these 
102 AVere from Government Colleges, 29 from independent In- 
stitutions, 2 Avere private students, and 8 Schoolmasters, In 
creed 137 of them AAmre Hindus, 1 a Mahomedan, and 3 Chris- 
tians, Of the 66 candidates for the B. A. Degree 59 Avere from 
Bengal, and of these 28 .passed the examination successfully, 
7 being placed in the 1st, and 21 in the 2nd Division. Twen- 
ty-three of the successful candidates Avei'e from Government 
Colleges, 3 from independent Institutions, 1 was a private stu- 
dent, another a Schoolmaster. In ci’eed 25 of the number 
Avere Hindus and 3 Christians. The Degree of M, A. Avas com- 
peted for by 8 candidates from the Presidency College, all of 
whom Avere Hindus. Three of them were successful, 2 having 
passed in History, and 1 in Mathematics. At the LaAV Examin- 
ation there Avere 22 candidates, of Avhom 19 obtained the De- 
gree of Bachelor-of-LaAV, 11 passing in the 1st, and 8 in the 2nd 
Division. One candidate obtained the loAver Degree of Licen- 
tiate-in-Law, and Avas placed in the 1st DiAusion. Forty-tAA^o 
candidates Avere present at the first Examination for the Degree 
of Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery, of Avhom 3 passed in the 
1st, and 19 in the 2nd Division. For the second or final Ex- 
amination there Avere 20 candidates, of whom 11 AA’-ere success- 
ful, 2 beiug placed in the 1st, and 9 in the 2nd Division. There 
were tAVo candidates for the Degree of M. D.ybut both of them 
Avere unsuccessful. For the Degree of Licentiate in Civil Engi- 
neering thei'e Avere 1 1 candidates, of whom 5 were successful, 
2 having passed in the 1st, and 3 in the 2nd Division. The 
number of under-graduate students attending th6 Government 
Arts Colleges affiliated -to the"dniversity Avas, at the close of the 
3 mar, 6SS, against 579 of the preceding- ^’■ear. 

The Doveton College and Free Church Institution received 
grants during the year. The former had 23 students paying fees of 
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■Rs. 12 a moatli and the latter 120 paying one rupee a month eacin 
As to the social position of the undergraduates in the several 
colleges affiliated to the University in the Government Col- 
leges 241 were sons of Zemindars and persons of independent 
income, and in the Aided Colleg'es 1 9 ; 79 were sons of merchants 
and bookkeepers in the Government and 5 in the Aided Col- 
leges ; 132 were sons of professional persons in the Government 
and o in the Aided Colleges ; 217 were sons of Government ser- 
vants and jiensioners in the State and 67 in the Aided Colleges. 
The rest are not classified. A Law Lectureship was instituted 
in each of the Colleges at Berhampore and Patna, with a view 
to make efficient^ provision in the countiy Districts for the 
S 3 "stematiG instruction of candidates for Pleaderships of the 
superior grades, and of those students who might desire to ob- 
tain Degrees in Law. Tiie number of Schools receiving regular 
monthly assignments of public raonej’ under the Grant- inraid 
Pules increased from 434 to 649, and the amount distributed 
from Pupees 11,453 to 17,028 per mensem, which shows an in- 
crease of expenditure to the extenfof Rupees 5,575 per men- 
seni. The Grant-in-aid s^'stem was everywhere very successful 
iu' its operation in Bengal Proper. In Behar and in Orissa and 
other remote Districts its advantages were not understood.- In 
tlie more wealtli^'^ and populous Districts of Bengal Proper it lias 
hecome^ thoroughly naturalized, and has brought into existence 
and maintained many Institutions of ah exceedingly useful char- 
acter. 


amount of Imperial and Local Funds 
available for expenditure in Bengal on Public Works during 
tt.e year was Bs 1,03.16,066. The " Amalgamated District- 
Roads h und,^ including the unexpended balances of the Ferry 
Gollections which bad accumulated prior to 30th April 
1840 amounting to Rs. 5,95,920, was placed at the disposal of 
the Bengal Goyeri^ent, specially for expenditure on the cons- 
tiuchon of Feeder-Roads to the Raihvaj^s. The Burdwan Pub- 
■ Horks Circle was enlarged into a Presidency Circle includ- 
ing the Military Division of Fort William, with Dum-Dum Bar- 
rackpore, and Chins u rah and the Civil' Division of Calcutta with' 
the Suburbs, but without the important now Public Buildiugs- 
in Calcutta, which were formed into a separate charcre. Mr 
Leonard, Superintending Engineer of the South-Easlern Circle’ 
was detached from, his ordinklrj^ duties to gain all the informa- 

Ld and present state of the 

bed of the Hooghl}^ .River, and proceeded to England to procure 
a steamer fitted with an apparatus for stimng up the dangerous 
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shoals in the river’s bed, and otherwise to constilt on the best 
means of improving the navigation of the Hooghly with profes- 
sional authorities in Europe. The allotment for the year on 
account of establishments for imperial work was 11 lacs. The 
total expenditure was Es. 75,67,595 from imperial and Es. 
]2, 51,443 from local funds, or Es. 88,19,038 in all. 

Railways . — On 4th April the East Indian Eailway was com- 
pleted to the right bank of the Jumna at Allahabad, an addition- 
al length of 56f miles. As a matter of convenience the Lower 
Division of the open line, which extends from the Hooghly to the 
Jumna, is under the supervision of the Bengal Government, 
while the Upper Division, from Allahabad to Delhi, is control- 
led by the Government of the North-Western Provinces. The 
jnean length open on the former during the commercial year 
1863 was 608| miles. The number of passengers carried was 
27,27,620 against 21,00,658 the previous year, and the mer- 
chandize 59,97,773 maunds against 47,23,291, and minerals 
85,07,716 maunds against 61,71,008. The gross earnings 
amounted to Es. 80,78,287 ; the working expenses to Es. 
44,31,389, and the profits to Es. 36,46,898. The approximate 
dividend, taking the cost of the line at Rs. 2,10,000 per mile, is 
2‘85 per cent. Eepresentation was made to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the necessity for doubling the entire line from Calcutta 
to Allahabad in anticipation of the junction with the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway. On the Eastern Bengal Railway 110 miles 
were open. The number of passengers carried during the commer- 
cial year was 9,38,053, and merchandize 7,50,728 maunds, against 
1,07,572 passengers and 32,122 maunds conveyed the previous 
year. The gross earnings amounted to Es. 8,32,922. The work- 
ing expenses amounted to Es. 4,03,381, and the profits to Rs. 
4,29,541. The approximate dividend, taking the cost of the 
line at Es. 1,50,000 .per mile, is 2-6 percent. The Company 
succeeded in fully establishing Kooshtea as aport of call for river 
steamers; but in December 1863 the main stream- of the Ganges 
had receded from the station and it was forind necessary to lay a 
temporary line to the Gorai river, a distance of 24- miles. This 
line is required only in the dry season. The Calcutta and South 
Eastern Railway, 23^ miles to the Mutlah, was opened on loth May 
1868. The mean length open for trafiSc during the commercial year 
1863 was 234 miles, 2,29,546 passengers of all classes were car- 
ried against .1,51,581 in the preceding yeai', and 87,183 maunds 
merchandize against 11,567, and 6,186 maunds of minerals against 
72,032 maunds. The gross earnings of the Railway amounted 
to Es. 46,805, and the working expenses to Es. 61,714, show- 

VoL. IX., Tart I. D 
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iug- a deficit to debit of revenue of 14;909 Rupees.' 'On the 23 st 
December 1863 the Indian Branch Railway Company’s line from 
the Rulhattee Station of the East India Raihva 3 >- to Azimgunge, = 
27| miles, was jn-ovisionally opened for public traffic. ■ This line, 
wliich has been constructed without a guarantee, is the pioneer 
of Light Railways in India. Its construction is slight and the ; 
rolling stock experimental, but it has fulfilled the conditions ; 
of the contract, and the traffic has been conducted satisfac- 
torily. _ , 

J\1aein'E. — T he duties of Controller of Marine Affairs were ^ 
transferred to the Master Attendant. The Pilot Service is now . 
almost entirely a free one, and worked in a very satisfactory 
manner. There were 125 Pilots of whom 105 were in actiye 
service. The number of Pilots on the Eree List was 66, the 
number of Licensed Pilots 31, and the numbenof Licensed - 
Leadsmen 20- The number of officers still on the salaried list 
was 39, but of these 13 only were running as Pilots, the re^ 
being employed in other capacities. The number of vessels , 
wliich grounded was 14. The number of collisions in Pilots’ 
"IVater was 12, none of which were of a serious character.’ 
Captain Howe was made Judge of the Marine Court. The 
state of the river was, on the whole, more satisfactory than in 
the previous year. All the Lighthouses were visited during 
the year and reported to be well maintained. In the Harbour - 
Master’s Department the number of Vessels hauled in and out of 
moorings was 2,847, the number hauled in and out of dock S57, ■ 

and the number removed from one place to another 2,375. The 
number of fixed and swinging moorings was 186, or one less 
than in the preceding year. The number of seamen, of’ all 
nations shipped through the Shipping Office was 15,165, and 
the number discharged 15,874. The number of ships that re- ‘ 
sorted to the ofiice was 71 9. The actual .income of tlie office ‘ 
was'Rs.’ 26.4‘Q9'12-7, and the expenditure Be. 2l, 092-15, leaving 
a balance in favour of the office , of Rs, 5,316-13-7. Several • 
fires having occurred among the shipping in the port of Cal- 
cutta, a Committee was -appointed and proposed a set of rigid 
.rules. The Government of India directed the preparation .of a; 
draft Bill constituting a Ti'Ust for the whole port of Calcutta, - 
■including ' the' Hooghly arid its banks up to the Sandheads, the 
Trust to undertake, the" chgirge .of the Moorings, Lights, and 
Ifilotage : the construction of improvement ; and the ' 

le\'y of 'Port Dues under pro'per , restrictions as to facilities for 
shipping.- The Chamber of .Commerce were in favour of the 
measure, but the Master ^ Attendant desired a more limited,, ‘ 
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scheme. T]ie number of ships which visited the port during 
the year was eleven, and all of them consigned to one Firm, 
Messrs. John Borradaile and Co. One of these vessels, the 
Essevc, was lost on her way out, and the Pilot was dismissed. 

Miscellaneous. — Emigration . — Six ships were despatched 
to Mauritius with 1,822 Emigrants, one to Beunion with 291 
Emigrants, seven to British Guiana with 2,613 Emigrants, and 
three to Trinidad with 1,433 Emigrants, the total number of 
Emigrants despatched amounting to 6,189 persons. The number 
of Emigrants who returned to the Presidency during the year 
was 2,148. The proportion of females was 29 '59 to Mauritius, 
27'05 to Bdunion, 2o‘54 to British Guiana and 23'24 to Trini- 
dad. The average mortality amongst Coolies proceeding to 
Mauritius and Beunion was 1’60 per cent., and amongst those 
returning from Mauritius 0‘60 per cent. Rules were passed for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act for the transport of 
labourers to Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet. The condition of these 
Coolie Emigrants . was very greatly improved since the pass- 
ing of the Act. It was, however, still very far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Medical , — The number of Intern Patients in the Medical 
College Hospital was 5,296, of whom 2,869 were Christians and 
2,927 ISlatives. The percentage of deaths among the European 
patients was 9-20, and among the native patients 26 78, the 
high rate of mortality among the latter being attributed to the 
admission of a large number of moribund cases. The number 
of applicants for relief at the Male Out-door Dispensary was 
17,746, to 25,815 in the preceding year; and the number at the 
Out-door Dispensary for women and children 12,744, to 10,137 
in the preceding year. The aggregate number of patients 
treated in tlie Hospital, exclusive of those treated in the Ej-^e 
Infirmary, was 85,786. The number of important surgical 
operations performed during the year was 175, to 198 in the 
previous year ; and the number of deaths 28 against 35, the 
percentage being 16 0, to 1769 of the previous year. The num- 
ber of women and children treated in the Midwifery wards was 
1,017, and the number of deaths 34. The number of women 
confined in these wards was 201, against 169 in the preceding 
year. The number of patients treated at the Dental Dispensary 
was 1,121. The number of patients treated in the Eye Infir- 
mary was 3,786, and consist^jtP- of 545 in-door patients and 
3,241 out-door patients. ■ Of the total number 2,822 were 
cured, and 818 partially relieved. The number of operations 
for Cataract was 82, and the results were 46 cures, 21 partial 
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cures, aud 15 failures, the percentage of cures amounting to 
53*01 in addition to which one-fourth of the whole- number ob- 
tnined relief from the operation. The, total expenditure of, the 
Institution amounted to Rs. 16,43-1. ■ Medical and chiru'rgical 
aid was afforded to 1,46,717 persons in the Native hospital. 
Of the 1,099 in-door patients treated during the year, 766 were 
cured, 99 relieved, 190 died, and 44 remained under treatment 
at the close of the year. The daily average of out-door patients 
was S99 against 415^ of the previous year, while the total 
average of sick, 459^- a day, was nearly 16 less than the same 
average in the preceding year. Besides the number of. patients 
treated in the parent Institution, 90,065 patients were treated, 
in the Branch Dispensary in Park Street, 68,683 in the Our- 
ranhatta Dispensary, and 74,825 in the Chitpore Dispensary.- 
The daily average of sick in each of these Dispensaries was 246, 
188, and 205 respectively. The total expenditure -incurred 
during the year on account of the Native Hospital, including its 
dependencies, amounted to Rs. 54,235-3-2. The annual Gro- 
vernment donation to the Institution amounts to Rs. 23,708. 
Seventy-nine male and 31 female patients were treated in the 
Asylum for European Insanes at Bhowanipore. In the 4 Native , 
Asylums 770 patients were treated, of whom 136 were discharged 
cured, 33 were sent to their friends and 70 died. The following 
are the forms of insanity so far as known. The causes of the 
malady were unknown in so many as 354 cases. Out. of the 
remaining 416 cases insanity was attributed to intoxicating 
drugs and liquors in 313 cases, or upwards of 75 per cent. ; to 
moral causes, principally grief on account of loss of relations,and, 
property, in 65 cases ; and to hereditary tendency in 24 cases. 
In all, with 57 Superintendents of Vaccination and 73 Vaccina- 
tors attached to them, the number vaccinated was 67,141 of 
■which 59,01 9 were successful. • ' , 

Th& E'pidemiG Fever. — An. Epidemic fever continued to 
rage in the Nuddea and Burdwan Divisions. Sanitary mea- 
sures were enforced but failed from the want of willing 
co-operation on the part of the people and -their Zemindars, and 
this again was owing to their inability to understand that a 
comparatively new visitation like the epidemic coiild be in any- 
way connected ; with the unwholesome state of the villages, 
which was assuredly no' new. tiring. A special Commission 
drew iip a Report on. the subject containing a full and complete 
account , of the nature, history, and probable causes of the 
disease, and offering some valuable suggestions for dealing 
with it. The epidemic is a congestive remittent fever, run- . 
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iiing its course to a fatal termination usually with great rapidity, 
and where not at once fatal, leaving the patient so shattered as to 
be generally unable to resist a recurrence of the attack. So fatal 
was it that no less than 80 per cent, of the whole population 
of the affected area have been cai*ried off by it. The Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that the miasma, which is the 
immediate cause of the disease, was the result of great dampness 
of the earth’s surface, and that this damp has been intensified 
to an unusual degree of late years owing to the fact that there 
has been a gradual filling up of heels by the deposit brought 
in from rivers, and that this again has been supplemented 
by a gradual, but continuous, rise in the level of the river bed 
itself, thus causing a general derangement of levels so as 
seriously to affect the natural drainage of the country. The 
remedies proposed are, first, an improved system of drainage 
throughout the country ; the burning of weeds, dried grass, 
and jungle in the villages, especially at night time, the filling 
up the small and filthy holes and clearing the larger pools 
and tanks in the villages, and the removal of low brushwood 
and the thick accumulations of fallen leaves and branches. 
Steps should be taken for a supply of pure drinking water by 
reserving certain tanks under the charge of the Police for 
drinking water only, and by the erection, if possible, of public 
filters. The Commission insist very strongly on the necessity of 
stringent measures being taken in all larger villages for the pro- 
per disposal of, dead bodies. They condemn the practices of 
uneducated medicine vendors, who go about the villages making 
money out of the ignorance of the people by the sale of drugs 
of the nature of which they equally are ignorant, and suggest 
the registration of qualified practitioners. 

Calcutta Muniei'pality . — Act VI. (B. C.) of 1863, by which 
the municipal government of the Town is vested in a Cor- 
poration under the title of the Justices of the Peace for the 
Town of Calcutta,” came into operation from the 1st of 
July 1863, on which date the Clhairman of the Justices assumed 
charge of the affairs of the Town on behalf of the Corporation. 
The Corporation consists of two classes, viz. the Justices of the 
Peace for the Town of Calcutta, who are, with few exceptions, 
gentlemen holding independent positions, and ’ the Justices of 
the Peace for Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa resident within the 
Town, who are, for the most part, servants of Government. 
The receipts of the year were Es. 6,21,410 and disburse- 
ments Bs. 5,08,304. Progress was made in the drainage of 
the town. The Lieutenant- Covernor wished to take steps 
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absolutely to prohibit the practice of throwing 'bodies of men- 
and animals into the river, a practice which’ could be-^pre-: 
vented at once by Law ; and asked the Alunicipality to give 
immediate attention to the matter- The Commissioner of- 
the Nuddea division and the Magistrate of the 2i-Pergun- 
nahs were instructed to set apart- some suitable place ■ out- 
side the Town and Suburbs for the cremation of the dead._ It 
was intimated unofficially to the J ustices that a place oh the 
banks of Tolly’s Nullah, which, in Native estimation, is the' 
real course of the sacred Bhagiruttee, would be assigned for; 
the purposes of a Burning Ghat- Millions of Hindoos .'who 
have not the advantage of burning their dead on the banks of 
the Ganges burn their dead in the jungles, on the banks of , 
tanks, or in any convenient place near at liand. The Hindoos ’ 
of Orissa, many of whom reside in Calcutta, will not burn their 
dead, and being now prevented from throwing bodies into the 
^ river ai’e obliged to bury them. The Municipality appointed a 
Committee to devise means for making the burning of dead ' 
bodies where the Ghats now stand as unobjectionable as possi- 
ble. ^ ‘ 

Canning Toimi. — Government transferred in fee-simple the 
whole of their proprietary right in lots 54i and 50, to the' 
Municipal Commissioners, with a view to the rents deriv- 
ed therefrom, and the sale proceeds of leases, being expended 
for the benefit of the Port. After this the Commissioners 
were -further authorized to raise, on the security of these lands; 
debentures to the amount of 10 lakhs of Rupees, to be expended 
on drains, roads, tanks, and other preliminary %vorks. When 
this failed the Lieutenant-Governor recommended to tfie Go- 
vernment of India that money advances should be made to the 
Municipality, to the extent of 4^ lakhs of-Kupeea, at 4 per cenC 
interest, as a loan for improvements of the river bank. Steps were 
taken to establish the civil station of the Cossyah and Jyntealf 
Hills in the plateau of Yeodo, ^ 

. ' Surveys . — By September 1864; the close of the Survey year, the 
work accomplished by the professional parties was an area 
of 8,9oof square miles, of which 4,-136 square miles are in\detail 
of villages,; 4;432 Topographical,..' and 387| Waste Lands and 
allotments. The total cost is estimated at Ps. 3,34,876-5-3, which” 
gives a general average of Ps.'3Y-6-3 per square mile. The average 
for the detailed Village Surveys taken. separately. is Ks.- 45-0-2, 
and for Topographical work Es. 2o-8-3.' The average for Waste 
Lands - and grants is Bs. 90-6r7, a rate which is necessarily bio-h 
fiom the desultory nature of the work. By the hon-profes- 
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sional parties the total area demarcated is estimated at 
5,956 square miles, accomplished at an ex])enditure of Its. 
2,01,58ilj-10-6, ■which gives an average of Rs. 33-16-6 square 
mile. 

Tea and Cinchona Cultivation . — In Assam in 1863 there 
w'as an increase in the outturn of tea of 32-1,471 lbs. The 
results throughout the province of Assam show tliat 170,000 
acres of land have been taken up for tea cultivation. Of this 
area over 27,000 acres have been cleared and planted, and 
afford employment to nearly 28,000 labourers, and to several 
hundreds of respectable natives engaged on the plantations as 
clerks, mohurrirs, contractors, &c., besides opening out a wide 
field for European agency. The value of the total quantity of 
tea produced last year and exported to England is estimated at 
about £250,000, and the value of the estimated outturn for 
1861 is considerably greater. In Cachar the increased quantity of 
land brought under cultivation was 12,7-J5-^ acres, while the in- 
crease in the outturn of tea is estimated at 607,4734 lbs. The total 
value of the tea manufactured, including seed, is calculated at Rs. 
7,85,784, and the estimated value of the crop for 1864 at Rs, 
10,58,700, The money drawn by planters from the local 
Treasury during the year for expenses of cultivation was Rs. 
16,89,903, against Rs. 9,08,893 drawn in the previous year. The 
number of European planters in the district was about 300, and 
the number of coolies at work 18,853, of whom 11,435 were im- 
ported and the rest local labourers from Sylhet aud Cachar. The 
total number of coolies imported during the year, under the 
new Act, was 11,322, of whom 10,351 reached the district. 
By adding 1,000 more as the number that aiwived under the 
old system it is shown lliat 11,351 cooliet were added to the 
number, 9,335, already in (he district before the 1st of May 
1863, and this would give 20,686 as the number which should 
actually be in the district at this moment, whereas the number 
as returned is only 14,435, lea\ing 6,25 1 souls unaccounted for, 
otherwise than assuming that they must have either absconded 
or died. The cultivation of tea in Sylhet is yet in its infancy, 
yet there was an increase of 951 acres in the extent of land 
brought under cultivation, of 9,142 lbs. in the quantitj^ of tea 
jDi’oduced,' and of 1-55 mauuds in the yield of tea seed. The 
outturn of tea in 1864 is'estimated at 81,200 lbs., or 50,032 lbs. 
in excess of the outturn in 1863 ; and the yield in tea seed 
for 1864 is estimated at 1,226 maunds, or 700 maunds above 
that produced in the past year. „Th'e number of labourers em- 
ployed in the cultivation was 810 in 1862, and had increased 
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to 1,520 in 1863, 1,053 of whom were local and 467 imported. 
. In Chittagong there ,was only one tea factory, -with 10 acres. 
Tlie outturn of tea in 1863 was 1,000 lbs., but the outturn in 
186 1 is estimated at 3,200 lbs. In the Hill District east of Chit- 
tagong 215 acres of land were brought under cultivation in the 
current year. In Darjeeling acres were planted during the 

year. The yield was 156,430 lbs. The whole land cleared 
is 14,012 acres. There were YjlSS coolies on the estates, as 
to Cinchona there were 19,516 plants on 15th July 1864.' The 
open air cultivation was commenced upon a 'spot within the 
Government reserved land, which is about 3,743 feet, above the 
level of the sea, and is situated on the south-eastern slope 
of .a long spur- projecting from Sinchal. It is known to the 
Depclias by the name of Hungbee. The cultivation was suc- 
cessfully commenced by two private individuals in the neigh-" 
bourhood of Darjeeling, the plants having been obtained panly 
from Ootacamund and Ceylon. 

The Agricultural Exhibition was opened at AHpore on the 1 8th 
January, by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor Ge- 
neral, and remained open for a fortnight. The articles e.\hibited 
weio arranged in three great chasses, Live Stock, Machinery and 
Implements, and Produce. The genera] interest taken in 
the Exhibition was evinced by the numerous contributions^ re- 
ceived from all parts of Bengal and from many other places in 
India, as well as by the great concourse of all classes, European 
and native, who assembled on the occasion. The number 6? 
tickets of admission sold was 42,348. including season-tickets, 
he holders of Avliich must have visited the yard more than once. 
On the last day the public were admitted free of charge, and 
the number who passed the entrance gates was 26,419. It is 
assumed that not less than ^,000 people visited the Exhibition 
uung the fortnight that it remained open. -The expenditure 
connected with _^e Exhibition amounted to E,s. 1,16,540, and 

the receipts to Rs. 86,627, leaving a balance of Rs. 29,913 or 

in round numbers 30,000 Rs., to be- defrayed by the State; 

he attention, of the Licutenant-Goyernor was directed to the 
question of improving the breed of cattle in Bengal, with spe- 
cial reference 4o their capacity for draught. Eor this nurpose 
as wdl as to meet the failing" supply of mutton for 
Ills Honour recommended that-Annual Cattle Shows should be 
leicl,- and that the improvement of the breed in cattle should be 
Upt specially in view - at -The Local Agricultural ShLs 

Goverameut, of 
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The Kaiivc Press. — The Lieutenant-Governor entrusted the 
duty of examining and reporting on all native periodicals, 
])nblished in the ’Lower Provinces to the Lev. J. Kobinson, 
Jiengalee- Translator to Government^ who was also directed to 
submit an annual report on the operation of the system. The 
reports submitted by Mr. Robinson have reference only to news- 
])apers published in the native languages. All papers written 
by natives in llie English language are examined by the Secre- 
liiries. Co[)ies of jMr. Robinson’s weeklj" abstracts were for- 
warded regularly to the Government of India and to the Secre- 
taiy of StatCj and enquirj^ was frequently made as to the truth 
ol' statements published by these newspapers. 

The Indigo Districts. — There w^as a case of riot and homi- 
cide at the village of Koomarie, in the district of Nuddea, 
which led to the discovery of bad feeling between the Mulnath 
Company and their ryots, owing to the reduced price paid for 
indigo in consideration of rent not being enhanced. The Land- 
holders’ and Commercial Association were requested to use their 
influence to bring about a better understanding between the 
planters and their ryots. 

Political. — The Hon. A. Eden was selected by the Govern- 
ment of India as Envoy to Bhootan. He set out by way of 
Darjeeling and Dalimkote, towards the close of 1863 , acconi- 
])anied bj' Captain Austen as his Assistant, Dr. Simpson as 
Medical Ofiicer, Cheeboo Lama as Interpreter, and an escort of 
100 men under the command of Captain Lance. The succes- 
sion of Nripendro Narain to the Gooch Behar Raj was con- 
firmed by Government, the question of investing him with the 
title of Moharajah being only kept in abeyance during his mi- 
nority. Lieutenant- Colonel Haughton was accordingly ap- 
])ointed Commissioner for the management of Cooch Behar dur- 
ing the minority of Nripendro Narain, on a salary of 2,000 Ru- 
pees, to be paid by the Cooch Behar Government. The rebel- 
lion in the Cossj'ah and Jynteah Hills %vas entirely suppressed. 
After the fall or capture of the chiefs the people were eager 
to be permitted to come in. Tlie condition in which they 
surrendered was pronounced by Colonel Haughton to be truly 
“pitiable. The causes were said to be those which had been pre- 
viously reported to Government, viz. that taxation and rumours 
of fresh taxes, as well as certain fiscal and other innovations, 
gave' I’ise to the first feelings of discontent and uneasiness ; and 
that at this juncture the arbitrary interference of the Police 
Darosah of Jowai with one of the religious ceremonies of the 

O O 

people excited them to offer armed resistance to Government. 
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Attempts were made "to- come to some understanding with 
tlie K-Ookie tribes on the North-East of Chittagong. Those 
located further south and eastward of the dependent Poang 
Chiefs territory committed several raids. An adequate Police 
Force was organised to keep the peace, and the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor authorized the immediate construction of a few roads to 
connect the military posts and serve the purposes of general . 
communication. The French Government laid claim to a plot 
of ground adjoining the Government JKilladaree lands at, Patna, 
on the plea that it was the site of a French Factory or ‘^.Lodge,” 
which was included in the I’estitutions made by the British' Go- ^ 
vernment to France under the Treaty of the 4)th of December. 
1816. A reference to our records gave no information ; the 
land has been in possession of a Mr. T. Pigou rent-free for ' 
years, and the French authorities at Chandernagore were asked . 
to support their claim. A charge of murder and abduction hav- . 
ing been made by one of our subjects against subjects of Nepal 
before the^fagistrate of Chumparun, the Resident at Nepal was- 
requested to call upon the Nepal Durbar to enquire into the 
case and punish the parties said to be concerned in it if found - 
guilty. The course of the Baghee was fixed as the boundary . 
between Tirhoot and Nepal. Rules were passed for the guidance ■ 
of the Chiefs exercising criminal and judicial powers in the 
Tributary Mebals of Chota Nagpore — Sirgoojah and Juehpore, 
Odeypoi'e, Gangpore, Bonar, Korea, and Chang Bhukhar. The 
Tributary Mehals of Cuttack were, on the whole, in a satisfactory 
condition during the year. Bankee and Ungool have been 
under Khas management for several years, and in both' the peo-. 
pie are prosperous and contented. ; . 

Tout in 1863. — The Lieutenant Governor occupied two 
months from 15th June in a visit to the Mutlah ; the River Ho- ; 
runghatta, where it had been proposed to establish a Port for 
the produce of the Eastern Districts, and up the Bhoyrub .as far.- 
as Alra, within 12 miles of Jessore. Having inspected .Tessore ■ 
and- returned to Khoolna His. Honour inspected Burrisaul, then 
proceeded to Daoudkandee on the Goomtee, and then drove 
in to Tipperah. He .visited Dacca, Furreedpore, Kooshtea, 
KishnaghmYBerhampore, and Moorshedabadi where His Honour 
had an interview with His Highness the Nawab Nazim. From 
.this place lie proceeded to examine the line of Light Railwa}’’ at . 
that’ Lme under 'construction.. between -Azimgunge and Nul- 
hattee. At Rajmehal the Lieutenant-Governor spent three days, 
and thence went pn to Caragolah 'Ghat and Purneah. . After .a 
stay there of three days, the journey was continued to Bhaiin-ul-' 
pore. 
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The Baharuiiporc Gardens. 

BOTANICAL GARDENS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 

PROVINCES. 

North- Western Provinces Records, Part XLI. 

1863-64-. 

Dn. Jameson, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
North-Western Provinces, submits a detailed report on the 
Saharunpore Gardens for the 5 ^ear endinp; April 1864. During 
that year 1,20,234 fruit trees ; 1,10,832 timber, shrub, and flow- 
ering plants; and 3,178 parcels of seeds were distributed. 
Large supplies of seeds were given to numerous public and 
])rivate gardens throughout the North-Western Provinces and 
the Punjab ; to numerous officers in charge of gardens for 
raising vegetables for the soldiery; and to medical officers in 
charge of jails, to enable them to cultivate vegetables for pri- 
soners. To form a public garden at Umritsur plants and 
seeds were forwarded to Mr. Cope Seeds were sent to the 
Financial Commissioner for the public gardens at Lahore and 
in the Punjab. Plants were forwarded to form a public garden 
at Bhurt[)ore, as well as to various canal and district officers for 
forming plantations on the banks of canals, or in the districts. 

A large quantity of aloe leaves was sent to the jail of Dehra 
Doon, to enable the prisoners to make matting. The plants 
yieldinjT good fibre and fitted for the native looms are ; — Agave 
Cantala, Agave Americana, Aloe Augustipolia, Aloe luterme- ' 
dia, Sandeviera Zelanica, Tacca Stricta, and others. A ton of 
vegetable seeds was supplied to soldiers’ gardens alone. Large 
quantities of coniferous seeds were forwarded by the overland 
route for distribution to various public and private gardens in 
Europe ; and seeds were received from them in exchange. Similar 
collections were sent to the public gardens at Melbourne, Cal- 
cutta, and elsewhere. From the Government tea plantations 66 
tons of seeds, and 1,61,000 seedlings, were distributed to plant- 
ers in the Ivohistan and Doons of the North-Western Provinces. 

Many valuable plants and seeds w'ere added to- the Saharun- 
pore collections. By Her Majesty’s’Secretary of State for India 
many valuable plants were forwarded, amongst which were 
varieties of the Potato and the Carob. Two cases of rose 
plants, and one from Ljmns of Mulberry plants were re- 
ceived as well as some of Hallett’s Pedigree Wheat also 
and a supply of Russiau flax seeds. A valuable- packet 
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of/seeds of the Cinchona Globi'a Avas received from P. Melville j 
Esq;, Commissioner of Umvitsur. A portion of the expeiimenfdl 
farm land Avas planted Avith Egyptian cotton. The kinds of 
cotton cultivated in these gardens are ; — the If eiu Orleans or 
Upland Georgian Goiton, the Mastodon or American Cotton, 
the Jfankeen Gotton, and the Nurmabaree. The Mastodon is 
the best cotton met Avith in the Saharunpore district. The, de- 
mand for seeds of the finer hinds Avas great ; and large quanti- 
ties AA^ere distributed to some of the leading natives. Last season ■ 
107 Cinchona plants of different species were received frbni Go- 
vernment plantations in the Eeilgherries. Some were sent to 
Ohejonid in GhurAval, and some to the Government garden at' 

Muasoorie. During the rains some of the small jdahts died ; ’ 
some of the larger ones made considerable progress. Sbme oC. 
the stronger ones which Avere planted out in September' were 
much injured by the cold in January and February. Two hotr 
beds Avhich Avere built at small expense, answered all necessary, 
purposes. Several medical store-keepers Avere supplied with 
drugs. The progress ol the Museum building Avas exceedindiv ' 
slow. • 


THE DISTRICT OF NIMAR. 

1863-6L 

Tjie district of Niraar, formerly under the control of the 'Go- 
vernor General s agent at Indore, A\^as transferred to the Central 
Provinces on the 1st May 1864, Mr. Temple, Chief Commis^ 
sioner, submits a report thereon to .the Supreme Government. 

Topqgmphy. — The Province of Nimav belono-s jn' part To 

raent*^The”''f'' •». ‘lie Brilish Govern- 

ment. The forniei- is still under the political supervision of the 

OAernor General s agent at Indore. The whole is described by 
Sir J. Malcolm m 1824 as that part of the valley of the Ne/ 
biulda which lies between Hindla East and Kootra West' and be 
‘ween Ihe , rindliyi., Kange north and Sautpoora feng’s "onth" 
Its length IS about 13,0 inilea. 'and its breadth' in the oentrO 
about seventy. The h'eibudda, just before, it enters Niiiiar be- 
comes eneloaed by low wooded bills. Hence it flows beneath tlm 
spuiB ol tbe ^ indbyas, and then falling into' a rocky renioii it 
flows,,near Poonassa and past the Island ofOonkar ManZh 
till It reaches Bunvye.- Past Burwyc both banks are rich and 
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f’ultivatecl. The valley is bounded on the north by the juo- 
inontories of the Vindhyas where Mandoo once stood, Tiieii 
the river, after passinoj J\lundlesui’ enters the ranges of the 
Vindliyas and Saufpooias and escapes through the narrow pas- 
sage called the deer’s leap.” South of the Nerbudda, the 
eastern part of the valley is desolate and thinly populated by 
hill tribes. Nearer the base of the Sautpoora tlic country is 
highly cultivated, inhabited by industrious peasantr}'-, and tra- 
A'ersed by the high road from Bombay to Agra, and the future 
railway from Bombay to Calcutta. South of this is the Saut- 
})oora Range ; in which rises the Taptee. This river follows in the 
direction of the range and divides its northern from its southern 
luce. The river at first passes through narrow gorges, wliich 
gradually widen into valleys. But these are choked by rank 
jungle, and the people report that the air is thick with had 
smells, and the ground so impregnated with decayed vegetation 
that the water is fatal to those that drink it. These valleys, how- 
ever, improve rapidly as they open out, until near Boorhan- 
poor there is a fine open tract, between the northern and 
southern faces of the Sautpooras, watered by the Taptee. On 
the Sautpoora hills is the fortress of Asseergurh held succes- 
sively by the Hindoo, Blahotnedan, Mahratta and British pow- 
ers, It dominates over all Nimar, and commands one ol the 
main lines of communication through the Peninsula. Boor- 
hanpoor is situated at the foot of the Asseergurh Hills on the 
banks of the Taptee. On the opposite bank, lacing Boorhan- 
jioor, is Zeinabad. South of Boorhanpoor is a rich plain 
bounded by the hills which form the southern face of the 
range. These hills gradually slope down towards the Poorna 
river, which separates Nimar from Berar and from Candeish, 
and joins the Taptee a short distance below Boorhanpoor, 
The i)osition of Nimar is thus central. It is situated between 
the territorial and geographical divisions of Malwa on the one 
hand, and Candeish and the Deccan on the other. It has al- 
ways been a border land between great kingdoms. Last cen- 
tury it was literally stamped out by inroads innumerable ; but 
now it is that portion of the Bengal Presidenc}' which touches 
Bombay. 

History before British Buie . — Originally Nimar formed part 
of that great Boodhist kingdom which comprised tlie whole 
of Central India, and the valley of the Nerbudda. Its 
first capital was Muheshwur (the modern I\luhesur). When 
the Boodhist rulers were subdued by the Brahmins Mu- 
hesur became the capital of the Pramava (now called Puar) 
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■ Idnos. The Hiucloos must have succumbed :many centuries* 
afTo°t<) the Muhomeclan invaders. Tlie subjugation of -the neigh- 
bouring Gond chiefs by the Mahomedans is within the_ scope 
of anlhentic history. Among the important sovereignties’ 
thus established was that of Mandoo. But while the northern 
and central part of Niraar was under the dominion of Maho- 
medaiis, the southern was under the rule of the Shepherd 
chief who dwelt on the summit of Asseer Hill. * It after* 
wards fell under the sway of the Mahomedan princes of;Can-\ 
deish. Towards the close of his reign Akbar the Great subdued , 
the whole of Nimar and incorporated it with the Mogul emphe. 
It was formed into a division or “ Sircar/’ of which the head ' 
quarters were fixed at Beejahgurh, and thus it remained until 
the full of the Mogul Empire. It is probable that during the.. 
Mahomedan period Nimar reached the highest degree of pros- 
perity it has ever known. During the eighteeutli century* 
Nimar fell into the hands of the Mahratta chiefs TToHiar and 
Scindiah. Malcolm relates that in 1732 Mulhar Rao obtained, 
possession of several places in Himar, of which Muhesur was the 
pvinciiial.' Thereafter Mulhar Row acquired most of those; 
•tracts which lay near the Nerbudda, and also the central por- 
tion of Nimar. The southern portion of Niiuar fell into the 
hands of Madhajee Scindiah and his successor Doulut Rao. Al'-, 
though, the Mahrattas did not desire to inflict injury -on the-, 
' people, their system of conquest inevitably tended to impoverish' 
tliem. Tiie dissensions of Scindiah and Holkar plunged, the 
fountr}^ into trouble. For some years Juswunt Row .hvas' 
the scourge of Nimar, and after his death, these oppressions 
were continued under Toolsa Baee. During the Mahratfca pe- 
riod injuries were frequently inflicted on Mimar by .the Fin- > 
darrees, whose worst chief, Cheetoo Khan, established himself in 
that country. In 1817 British troops converged on the last re- 
treat of Cheetoo, whose mangled remains were found by them' 
in the. den of a tiger. At this time Manpoor had not paid reVe- 
nue for 60 years, and in 1817 had not one inhabitant. Two- 
tracts, Kannapore and Burriah, were in 1817 quite desolate ; the 
former having one inhabitant the latter none. KusrawuLwas half 
depopulated. After the reduction of the Pindarrees, plunderers 
of the ■ Gorid and Bheel tribek con tinned their depredations for 
some time.,’ The present descendants of the chiefs' say that Poqn- 
assa, notwithstanding the efforts of the British Government, has 
never recovered from the desolation of 3817, j'^et the revenue 
was once worth Rs. '100, 000' a .year. At the present tithe, ' 
even after partial restoration, it does not equal one-tenth of -the . 
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amount. The Beejahgurh Sircar or division, known by records 
to have yielded one and a half lakhs of Rupees under the i\Jaho- 
incclans, did not at this period yield half a lakh. 

British Administration of Nimar vp to its Transfer to the 
Central Provinces. — The tracts now forming the British dis- 
trict of ISlimar have come under our administration at dif- 
ferent times. Those lyiog on the banks of the Nerbudda be- 
came British territory in 1818. In 1823-4 the greater part of 
Scindiah’s Nimar came under British management, though still 
called Scindiah’s Wimar. This included Khundwa, the capital 
of Nimar, and the country below Asseergurh to the banks of 
the Taptee. But the city of Boorhanpoor, and the tract of 
Zeniabad across the Taptee, remained with Scindiah. Asseer- 
gurh surrendered in 1819 to General Doveton. In 1861 the 
sovereignty of the British Government in Scindiah’s Rimar 
was confirmed, . and Boorhanpoor and Zeinabud were likewise 
ceded to us. The district of British Nimar as now constituted, 
has an area of 3,900 square miles, a population of 200,000 souls, 
and a revenue of lakhs or £32,878 per annum, including local 
funds. Its local and civil expenditure, including public works, 
amounts to Rs. 1,77,393 or £17,740 per annum, which leaves 
a surplus of Rs. 1,50,387. The population consists chiefly 
of Kooinbees, Rajpoots, Gonds, and Bheels. There is a sprink- 
ling of Brahmins and Mahomedans. The productions embrace 
all those common to India — indigo, sugar, cotton. The breed 
of cattle is good, and pasturage is abundant. The main line of 
the Great Indian l^eninsula Railway from Bombay to Jubbul- 
pore traverses Nimar from end to end. A branch railway from 
some point near Khundwa to Indore, to take up all the traffic 
from Malwa, has been projected. On the first introduction of 
British rule cautious measures for the revival of prosperity were 
adopted. The revenue rapidly rose from Rs. 17,581 in 1818 
to Rs. 86,361 in 1 824. The tracts taken over from Scindia 
yielded in 1823-24 only Rs. 64,225. By the year 1828-29 they 
were yielding Rs. 1,61,224. The long protracted troubles had 
disturbed all landed tenures. The dues of petty agricultural 
chiefs were respected. Similar consideration was shown to the 
village headmen. In 1847 Mr. Thomason, then Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the North-Western Provinces, issued instructions which 
constitute the charter of the creation of landed property and of 
the limitation of the Government demand. His object was by 
reducing the assessment to create a valuable property in the land, 
and to render the acquisition of such property a desirable object 
to the -capitalist as well as to the mere agriculturist.” This pro- 
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perty was '‘declared heritable and transferable at the will of- the, 
oAvner.” The assessment was to be fixed for terms , of 20 or 
SO years.' The old resident cultivators were to have propnetofr 
ship of their lands, if thej^ claimed it, but in the absence of such 
claim lu'oprietorship might be conferred on the headman. The 
land revenue of the greater portion of the district has been set- 
tled for a term of 20 years. The assessment of land tux is oh an 
average at the rate of one rupee to the cu'ltivated acre. . - 1 he 
position of village servants, the accountant, the watchmaD> and 
the like, has been maintained. There has been a demarcation 
of village boundaries, a rough measurement of the fields, a re- 
cord of rights in detail. There is no professional Reve- 
nue Survey. Works of irrigation have been extensively . cur- 
ried on, and the country has been rendered much safer from 
drought. In tracts such as Peeplode arrangements were made 
for the education of the Goad tribes. Public works were 
•constructed all over the Province. Attention was given. to the, 
main road from Indore to Bombay. The Simrole pass through 
the Vindhya mountains to the valley of the Nurbudda was im- 
proved, and various passes in the Sautpoora Hills were opened, 
to traffic. The whole road, from the foot of the Vindhyas north 
' of the Nerbudda, across the Sautpoora Hills to Boorhanpoor, 
was -made - or improved. This road is the mail line from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay. It is also the principal road for trade from 
'.I'lindostan and Malwa to the Western coast. A line of road 
•Avas made from Oonkar Mandatta to Mundlaisur. The toAvns 
Avere improved by opening out the streets and making drains and 
tanks. For these works local funds were raised by tolls on the 
roads. Schools Avere founded at the i)rincii)al places ; and se- 
veral dispensaries were established. Public order Avas general- 
ly preserA'ed during the troubles of 1857. A body ofiJoiice' 
horse was organized. Buildings for the .police were con- 
structed on the main lines of road. The people appear content-; 
ed with the administration under which they live. Hspe- 
cial care has been taken by Major Keatinge to develope the iron, 
resources of the district. He fii’st made experiments at Poou- 
assa, and then commenced an undertaking on a large scale at 
BurAvye. • ' . - 

Achninisirative Measures since the Transfer . — Nimar -was 
made a'.district, the .eighteenth in the Central Provinces, under 
the Nerbudda Commissionership, the head-quarters of udiich are 
to ' be at Hoshungabad, though uoaat at Baitool,^ The Deputy 
Commissioner’s, quarters Avere fixed at; IHmnd.Ava, to which the 
prisoners in Muudiaisur should be transferred, if an exchange of .. 
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territory with the Mabarajali Holkar takes place as recommend- 
ed. A reorganization of t-he civil establishment reduced the 
number of officials and raised their status, saving, at the same 
time, 37 per cent. The police force is being revised according 
to the system of the Central Provinces. It is intended to make 
the administration the same as in other districts. There is a 
weak school at Kbundwa and also at Mundlaisur, but a scheme 
is being prepared to put Nimar under the general educational 
system. The current revenue settlements for twenty years have 
given satisfaction to the [jcople and have several years to run. 
Tlie landholders appeared to consider their right of occupation 
as terminable with the settlement. Act X., if introduced, will 
regulate the status of cultivators. In Zeinabad, lately received 
in exchange from the Maliarajah Scindia, the collections have 
been made direct from the cultivators, by the fiscal officers ; and 
the Putels or headmen have been allowed a percentage thereon. 
No salt duty is levied in Nimar. Scales for the weighment of 
opium for the Bombay export duty were established at Khund- 
wa. Octroi prevails and is not unpopular, A road and school 
cess are levied. It is necessary to comj)lete the main road from 
Bombay to Indore, which runs within Nimar from near Boor- 
hanpoor on the Taptee to the foot of the Simrole Pass of the 
Vindhyas near Mhow, a distance of 96 miles. A road is to be 
made from Kbundwa to the frontier of IToshungabad. The 
amount of land available for purchase under the Waste Land 
Hules is large. The employment of a special officer for the exa- 
mination of the forests in Nimar has been sanctioned. Mr. 
Temple ])ays a tribute of admiration to the public character and 
services of the three officers who successively managed Nimar 
for many years; Captain French, Captain Evans, and Major 
Keatinge. 


MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

1863-64. 

Tiie Report is given in by Dr. G. Smith, the Principal. 

Of the three departments'into which the College is divided, the 
senior, intended to educate for the post of Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
or for a Medical Degree at the University of Madras, contained 
seven students at the close of the session. Of these ono received 
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Madras Medical College, 


a Diploma of the College. The inferiority of some of the students 
in the senior department is complained of. Mr. Powell, Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, thinks that a diminution,, or even 
withdrawal for a season^ of the Government scholarships held by- 
the young men, would be an advisable measure. The second 
department, which educates candidates for the post of Assistant 
Apothecary, contained one student in tlie first class, eighteen in: 
the second, and fourteen in the third. The first class student was j 
declared qualified as an Assistant Apothecary, but the examiners 
remarked that he had passed with difficulty.’* I he I'eports 
on the 2nd and 3rd classes of the second department are deci- 
dedly unsatisfactory. 11 students of the 2nd and 6 of the 3rd 
class did fairly, whilst 7 of the 2nd and 6 of the 3rd, nearly half 
the whole number of students, were reported as more or less 
deficient. The Principal recommends that 3 of the young men 
be I'emoved from the service, and that 12 be remanded. Com- 
plaint is made that the 2nd department is placed at a disadvan- 
tage by the defective preliminar}'^ education of its members. 

The junior department, intended to qualify for Hospital As- 
sistantshq^s, contained 93 youths, divided into S classes; 27,, 
constituting the Ist class, were passed by the Government Exa- 
miners. The Principal and Professors considered the material 
of the junior department to be very inferior; and the Examin- 
ing Committee, though they praise rather highly a few of the 
1st class, say of the rest that they acquitted themselves but in- 
differently. The examiners found the 1st class of the junior 
department generally ignorant of vaccination, and they recom- 
mend that each student before his final examination should be 
required to obtain from the superintendent of vaccination a 
certificate of qualification in that branch of medicine. They also 
repeat a recommendation that members of the 2nd and junior . 
departments should be attached to hospitals before being allowed 
to join the College. With regard to the former recommendation, 
before the Principal forwarded his annual report the passed stu-, 
dents of the junior department had obtained certificates of qua- 
lification from the Superintendent of vaccination. The latter 
recommendation is under the consideration of Government. Dr. 
Smith recommends 4 students of the junior department to 
he discharged from the service, and 7 to be remanded. The 
Johnstone medal was not awarded. The conduct of the students 
durln«.,the session appears to have been genei'ally correct. . The 
library", and museum of -the College were both added to. The 
Government having, consequently upon the establishment of the' 
Madras University, withdrawn the privilege of granting Diplo- ’; 
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mas hitherto enjoyed l}y this Institution^ ruled that students of 
the senior dejsartment, now under instruction, shall be permitted 
to claim the College Diploma on passing successfully their final 
examination ; but that new entrants shall be obliged to conform 
to the University examinations for degrees in medicine. 

The rest of the report contains detailed accounts of their 
classes by the various Professors. The Governor in Council, in 
passing orders on the report, directs that henceforth comments 
on supposed defects in the organization of the subordinate me- 
dical department be omitted, and that the Annual Report 
be confined to a history of the progress of the College during 
the previous year. 


TRADE OF THE PORTS OF BRITISH BURMAH. 

1862-63. 

This Report consists of a series of Tabular Statements of the 
Commerce and Shipping of the Ports of Rangoon, Bassein, 
Moulmein, Tavoy, Mergui, Kyouk Phyoo and Akyab. 

Rangoon . — The value of exports to foreign and to Indian 
ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency was Rs. 51,00,937-9 
and' the gross duty levied Rs. 3,99,439. The value of imports 
from the same ports was Rs. 42,79,326-1 and the gross duty 
Rs. 2,90,156-8. The free'imports amounted to Rs. 10,81,460-4. 
The free imports from Bengal ports amounted to Rs. 93,07,989-8 
in value ; the free exports to the foreign and Indian but non- 
Bengal ports to Rs. 14,70,075-3 5, and the free exports to 
Bengal ports to Rs. 49,54,016-3. The imports re-exported 
by sea to foreign and non-Bengal Indian ports were Rs. 
86,518-13 and to Bengal ports Rs. 16,93,687-9. As to shipping 
319 vessels of 126,487-|- tons departed to foreign and non-Ben- 
gal ports from Rangoon during the year. Of these 25 with a 
tonnage of 2,571^ were native craft. While 289 vessels of 
3 18,830 J tons, of which 12 with 1,612^ tons were native craft 
arrived at Rangoon from the same ports. To Bengal ports 
178 ■ vessels with a tonnage- of 46,495-| departed, of which 23 
with 1,362^ tons w^ere* native. From Bengal ports 201 vessels 
with 48,766J tons, of which- 30 with 2,210^ tons were native, 
arrived . 


. F a 
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‘ Bassein. — The imports from foreign and non-iBeugal ■ ports 
amounted to 3j723-l2-and paid a gross duty of Rs. 557-7- 
The exports to the same places are valued at Rs- 10,35^319 
yielding a duty of Rs. 1,19,123-7. The free imports from the 
same ports amounted to Rs. 67,983 and from Rengal ports to R3. 
-4,37,093-8. The free exports to foreign and non-Bengal ports 
were Rs. 51,807-8 and to Bengal ports Rs. 62,402-2. At Ba^- 
.sein 44' craft with 25,830 tons, of which 10 of 1,777 tons werena- 
j and- 4/ with 27 ,050w, of which 12 with tons 

were native, departed, 'to and from foreign and non-Bengal porl^. 
Rrom Bengal ports 87 craft with 7,896 tons, of which '26 with 
1,155 tons - were native, arrived ; and to the same ports 27 with 
1^936 tons, of which 23 with 992 tons were native, departed. 

' ' Mouhnein . — From foreign and non-Bengal ports the vain®' 
of duty imports amounted to Rs. 5,39,622-10-8 yielding a duty ■ 
of Rs, 51,873-2-7. The duty exports to the same ports amount- 
ed to Rs. 5,84,182-1-3, yielding a revenue of Rs. 58,670-13. 
The free imports from these ports were Rs. 5,65,672 and froiri 
, Bengal ports Rs. 44,30,947. The free exports to foreign and 
■non-Bengal ports were Rs. 83,81,649-5-1 and to Bengal ports Rs. . 
•13,51,104-4-5. The imports re-exported to foreign and nou-Beii- 
gal ports were Bs. 59,711 and to Bengal ports Rs. 7,64,603-0-4. 
From foreign and non-Bengal ports 209 ships with 69,720f 
tons, of which 134 with 22,738^ tons were native, arrived. To 
the same ports 224 shijis with 81,647 tons, of which 125 with' 
tons ’S’lnm BwngA pwiis 2,34 

with 62,068 tons, of which 11 5 with 7,143 tons were native, ar- 
rived ; and to the same j)Iaces 219 with 44,924;^ tons, of which 
140 with 10,508^ tons were native, departed. 

Tavoy. — The imports amounted to Rs, 1,05,306 and yielded 
Rs. 6,772-4-9 of duty, from foreign and non-Bengal ports. Tim 
exports to the same 'ivere Rs. 58,274 yielding Rs. 6,023-3-6 as 
duty. The free exports to the same places were Rs. 104 and to. 
Bengal ports RS- 119,216. The free imports from Bengal ports 
wore Rs. 1,51,455. The imports re-exported to foreign and 
non Bengal ports were Rs. S,lS3 and to Bengal ports Rs. 53,013. 
From foreign and non-Bengal ports 44 native craft with 2,252 
- tons arrived, and ol with 2,557 tons departed to the same. From 
. - Bengal ports 237 native craft with 3,817 tons arrived, and 402 
’ with 5,594 departed to the same. \ - 

Mergwi . — ^To foreign and non-Bengal ports Rs, 24,839-6-11 
wovtlr.'of goods ^was exported, yielding a duty of Rs. 2,012-6. 
The imports from the same |)laces yielded Rs. 1,404-3-6 of duty 
and amounted to 14,12-5-6-11. The value 5f free imports was Rs. 
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1,19,232-4-1. The free exports amounted to Es. 1,37, 055-2. 
From non-Bengal ports 1 square rigged vessel of 612 tons and 
14 native craft of 1,386 tons arrived, and to them 20 native craft 
of 1,096 tons departed. From Bengal ports 174 native craft 
v'ith 2,324 tons arrived, and to them 179 with 2,015 tons de- 
parted. Of the last 1 v/as square-rigged with 612 tons. 

Kyoiih Phyoo . — From Bengal ports Rs. 2,867-4 worth of 
goods was imported free of duty. The free exports were to 
Coringa and Madras and amounted to Ks. 11,835 ; to Chittagong 
they were Rs. 17,021. One ship of 122 tons from Ce 3 don 
arrived and o square rigged with 119 tons departed to Coringa 
and Madras. From Bengal ports 15 ships with 1,249 tons, of 
which 8 with 389 tons were native, arrived ; and 16 with 1,371 
tons of which 8 with 389 tons were native, departed. 

Alcyah . — The imports from foreign and non-Bengal' ports 
amounted to Rs. 75,799^ yielding a revenue of Rs. 12,768. The 
exports to the same places were Rs. 38,89,658-8 yielding Rs. 
3,91,664. The free imports from the same places were Rs. 
1,16,700 and the free exports Rs. 83,561. The free imports 
'from Bengal ports were Rs. 49,79,845 and the free exports Rs. 
10,45,417. The imports re-exported in the case of foreign and 
non-Bengal ports were Rs. 3,622. There arrived from foreign 
and non-Bengal ports 146 ships with 83,11 1 tons, of which 32 
Avith 77,393 tons Avere native craft; and there departed 134 Avith 
78,941 tons, of Avhicli 23 AA'ith 2,986 tons Avere native. From 
Bengal ports 105 ships Avith 31,997 tons, of which 29 Avith 1,561 
tons Avere native, arrived. To the same 1 12 ships Avith 37,672 
tons, of Avhich 35 Avith 3,267 tons AAmre native craft, departed. 


TRADE OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

1862-63. 

Singapore . — The value of the exports b}?" sea to foreign and 
to Indian ports Avas Rs. 5,55,55,736, of Avhich Rs. 1,34,20,531 
Avas treasure and Rs. 4,21,35,205 merchandise. The value of 
the imports by sea Avas Es. 6,46,17,201, of Avhich Rs. 1,44^6,709 
AA-^as treasure and Rs/ 5,02,00,492 merchandise. The folloAving 
figures sheAV the trade of Singapore for the past tAAm jmars : — 



" Singcqwre. 


Comparo,th'e Ahslratt Statement of the' Trade of Singapore with the 


1861*62, 


1862-63. . 


IjiponTS, 


Alerchaii- 

dize. 

Treasure 
& Bullion, 

Rupees. 

Rupee!?. 

1,09,09,266 

6,50,494 

. 3,.337 

225 

2,38,576 


2,358 


9,08,898 

67,690 


2,68,944 

1,77,246 


& Buliiou. 


21.,376 

11,93,797 



12,513 . 438 

3,02,226 - 

5,147 

9,24,944 I 

23,484 33,680 

1,93,849 J,26,21f 

764 
26.564 

3,21,9471 11,44', 388 


35,135 
9,29,9 
67,4 


2,57,090 

19,73,263 

35,02,685 58,89,052 


13,88,370 


1,07,548 
6,03,6641 62,40,663 
24,09,896 


20.636 


11.035 


28,291 

5,48,262 


3,57,07,033 98,56,840 4,14,51,494 1,41,70,817 


1,47,141 

3,02,328 2,61,082 94,821 

70,465 68,66,242 1'32,074 

17,603 . 

72,333 3,08,677 13,879 


35,087 

20,260 

7,685 

10,86,321 


10,85,321 5,118: 

87,48,998 ■ 2,45,892 


5,02,00,4921 
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undermentioned Places bcUveen the 0£icial Years 18G1-62 and 1862-63. 


1861 62. , 1862-63. 


Exports. 

Merchan- 

dize. 

Treasure 
& Bullion. 

Merchan- 

dize 

'I’l-easu re 
& Bullion. 

United Kingdom 

Rupees 

71,01,159 

225 

Rupees. ' 
67 

Rupees. 
05,22,1 / 4 
3,929 
12,287 
4,84,.185 
4,181 
2,87,677 
2,1 1,378 
12,26,524 
16,999 
8,81,868 
1,11,202 
1,19,10,456 
26,52,998 

Rupees. 

.vden ... 

4frica 

4,973| 

20,607 

America, North 

6,40,755 
1,424 
2,03,242 
2,36,303 
11,45,252 
70,34^ 
10,31,093 
4 1 ,830 
67,35,609 
28,47,109 
9,862 

1 


Do. South 

Arabia and- Gulf 

Australia 

31, '644 

4,311 

Borneo 

Cape of Good Hope 
Celebes 

Ceylou 

China 

Cochin China ... 

Denmark 

2,15,460 

39,787 

7,252 

1,56.709 

3,55,082 

1,48,691 

21,302 

5,80,917 

5,86,919 

France 

5,49,240 

5,75,271 

34,37,302 

1,11,033 

14,08,428 

1,14,144 

2,87,735 


6,22,970 

1,04,955 

' 

Hamburgh and Bremen.., 




.Jafa, RbiOj Bally, &c. 
Kongpoot 

XJalaj'an Peninsula 
.Manila 

12,76 173 
1,123 
4,55,942 

39,23.437 

3,16,3)1 

13,60,274 

1,96,195 

1,66,708 

34,98,044 

16,51,467 

2,470 

6,28,302 

Mauritius 



Penang and Malacca 
Portugal 

Siam 

Spain... 

Sumatra . ... 

Other Islands and Places 

26,U3'412 

1,19,374 

23,10,457 

9,298 

5,72,266 

4,84,800 

15,77,926 

16,09,816 

9,21,817 

21,67,929 

62,131 

5,29,194 

12,92,689 

10,84,611 

1,85,476 

83,820 

1,95.692 

96,989 

Total exported to the 1 
United Kingdom and > 
Foreign Ports ... ) 

3,26,46,963 

53,16,251 

3,85,56,895 

66,31,994 

Arracan 

17,859 

9,28,474 

12,180 


10,109 

7,47,003 


Bombay 

Cuddalore 

13,75,988 

6,23,843 

Calcutta 

Fort St. George 

Karrikal 

Moulmein 

13,51,110 

5,40,405 

1,13,808 

7,175 

66,10,626 

4,57,087 

14,060 

4,491 

22,23,992 

2,15,941 

1,06,241 

5,697 

14,681 

1,028 

2,45,764 

7,864 

58,77,043 

2,18,012 

1,832 

Nagapatam 

Nagore 

22 289 





• ••••*• 

Pegu ... 

Pondicherry 

1,97,604 

99,659 

67,807 




Total exported to the ) 
Indian or Home Ports} 

31,89,904 

84,62,411 

35,78,310 

67,88,537 

Grand Total 

3,58,36,867 

1,37,78,662 

4,21,35,205 

1,34,20,531 
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ruhlic Instriiciion in' Madras. 


Prince of Wales' Island.~~T\\e exports to foroiga and aoa- 
Benwal poi4s were Es. 23,54,386 and tlie imports re-exported 
Es. \05, 50,035, of which Bs. 54,27,680 was treasure and Ks. 
1 51 22,355 'merchandise. The imports from foreign and non- 
Bengal ports were Ks. 1,48,68,570, of which Es. 54,27,000 were 
treasure and Es, 94,40,970 merchandise. 

Malacca . — From foreign and non-Bengal ports the imports 
were Es. 45,26,544 of w'hich Es. 18,09,781 were treasure and 
Es. 27,16,763 merchandise. The exports amounted to Es. 
35,98,406, of which Es. 9,34,560 -was treasure and Es..20, 63, 84 6 
merchandise. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MADRAS. 

1863-64. 

This Report is submitted to the Madras Government b}' 
Mr. Powell, Director of Public Instruction, oir l8th Jul}^ 1864. 

General Statistics . — The number of Colleges and Schools con- 
nected with the Educational Department was 875, at- 
tended hy 34,709 pupils on the 30th April 3863, against 
809 attended by 32,904 pupils on the 30th April 1864. Of 
the 34,709 pupils 403 "were Europeans, 2,203 East Indians, 
1,287 Mahomedans, 7,412 Native Christians, and 23,408 
Hindus. Of the entii-e number 3,763 w^ere girls; of 
whom 103 were Europeans, 618 East Indians, 2,121 Na- 
tive Ghristians, 907 Hindus, and 14' Mahomedans. Thei'e 
were 5 Inspectors of Schools, 11 Deputy Inspectors, 5 Ins- 
pecting Schoolmasters, and 1 Superintendent of Hill Schools. 
The expenditure during the year was — ^from Imperial Funds, 
for Direction Es. 34,197-9-6, for Inspection 92,589-12-2, 
for Instrnction 4,44,678-0-8; total 5,71,465-6-4; from Local 
Funds, for Direction 11,930, for Instruction 69,823-5 — total 
81,753-5. There >Yere 16 Institutions affiliated to the University 
of Madras. 

The University . — The statement of results of Univer- 
sity examinations from 1857 to 1864 shews that there has been 
a steady progress as far as numbers are concerned. Out of 390 
candidates who were examined for Matriculation 142 passed. 
Of these 76 w^ere Brahmins, 29 Hindus of other castes, 15 
Native Christians,' 11 East Indians, 8 Europeans’, and 4 Maho- 
raedans. 83 examinees failed in English. The -expenditure of 
the. University was Es. 12,550-9-11. The fees '.received from 
candidates amounted to Es. 4,020. The following statement 
shews the results of the examinations from the estkbiishmenl of 
the University in' 1857 to 1864; 
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Ptillic Instruction hi Madras. 

■ ' GoUeges. The P-rcsklency College hnd. a. consisting' of 6-^ 

Professors' 7 Enp-lish and 6 Vernacular masters. There, were' 203 : 
General Branch and 45 Legal Branch students. At the B. A.-ex- - 
amination dub of 6 candidates, 3 jjassed in the second class, 2failed, - 
and one was unable to attend on account of ill health. Three stu- 
dents passed in Pebruaiy. ■ To the First Examination in Arts 19 
students went up, of whom 6 passed in the first class, and5in these- 
cond. From the 3rd class of the junior department seventeen stu- 
dents went up to the Matriculation test, of these 13 passed, 2 being, 
placed in the 1st class. In the Legal Department the answering' 
at the final examination was decidedly better than in‘A862.'' 
The BlediGal College had a staff of 7 Professors, 4 Assistants, 
and 1 English Teacher. There were 134 students: OftheS- 
departments into which the college is divided, in the first 1 stu- 
dent obtained the Diploma of the College, in the second 1 student 
was qualified as an Assistant Apothecaiy. Thi-ee of the students 
in this department were removed from the service as uniikel}' 
ever to become useful Medical Subordinates, and 12 students 
were remanded. In tlie junior department 27 passed as" 
Hospital Assistants. It was recommended that 4 student's in- 
the junior department should be dismissed the service, and 7 ■' 
reprimanded. The Johnstone Medal was not awarded. The*, 
Civil Engineering College had a staff of 10 teachers; there 
were 103 students. -In the 1st department 6 students went 
up- to the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering, but only 1 passed. All, however, secured certi- 
ficates of qualification a.s Assistant Engineers. In the 2ud 
department 19 out of 23 obtained certificates as Tnluq and. 
Assistant Overseers, and 2 as Survejmvs. In the Special Survey 
and .Drawing Class good progress was made in surveying, 17 men 
obtaining certificates. In the officers’ survey class 10 officers 
obtained certificates in surveying. The industry and ge- 
neral behaviour of the students are reported on favourably. 
The number of Goveruinent Colleges, excluding collegiate 
‘schools attached to them, was 4 during 1863-64. The average- 
number on the rolls was 103 ; the average daily attendance 88.' 
The expenditure from Imperial Funds was T?s. 42,058-14-2 ^ 
•from Local Fund's 1,301-1-8. • • 

Government Schools of the Higher Glass.-— Tha Comhaconiim 
-Provincial 'School had 13 masters and 340 pupils. At. the in- 
spection in February 1864 there Avere 275. pupils. The progress, 
in all^ studies except Tamil Avas favourably reported on. . At the 
matriculation examination this school had 7 -students in the 
1st clas.s, and 14 in the 2nd. The Galicutprovincial school at the 
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time of inspectioUj August 1863, contained 13 masters and 324 
pupils. The Inspector reported that “ the boys had done very 
satisfactorily ujaon the ■whole.” In the lower classes English 
was wmak, and Mala 3 'alam was decidedly ■weak throughout 
the school. The Provincial school at Bellary had 9 masters and 
233 pupils. When the school was inspected, in November 1863, 
there were onl}’’ 176 pupils. The results of the examination 
were unsatisfactory in Telug'u, Algebra and Trigonometry 
of the 6th class, and English composition and Algebra 
of the 5th. The Berhampore zillah school had 8 masters 
and 131 pupils, but at the time of inspection there were 140, 
on the I’oll. The English of the senior class was indifferent. The 
translations from English into Telugu and vice versa were better 
than those in which Urya was rrsed. Arithmetic was very satis- 
factory. On the whole the school had improved during the ^mar. 
The Pajahmundiy zillah school had 8 masters, and 150 pupils ; 
it was inspected in December 1863. “ Ou the whole the school was 

in a much more satisfactory state than it tvas in the preceding 
jmar.” The Kurnool zillah school had 6 masters and 119 prrpils. 
When last inspected the results of the examination were 
satisfactory except in Arithmetic and Euclid. The Cudda- 
pah zillah school had 4 masters, and 1 17 pujDils. The Insfrector 
says this school is 'in a very satisfactory state. The Chittore 
zillab school contained 238 pupils, and had 5 masters. The 
result of the examination tvas tolerably favourable. Three of 
the pupils from this school passed the matriculation exami- 
nation 'during this year. The Salem zillah school had lO-mas- 
ters and ISO pupils. It was inspected in September 1863. 'The 
result of the inspection Avas very rrnsatisfactory. No pupil passed 
the matriculation examination. The Cuddalore zillah school had 
1 0 masters and 260 pupils. This school was inspected in December 
1863. The Inspector remarked, “ the several classes appear to 
have made ver\’' satisfactory progress during the year.” Two of the 
jjupils passed the matriculation examination. The Madura zillah 
school had 9 masters and 309 pupils. The results of the Inspector’s 
examination Avere tolerable ; 4 of the matriculated students of 
1864 are set doAvn to the Madura zillah school. The Madrisa i- 
Azam had 12 masters and 238 pupils. It Avas inspected in 
January 1864n 'Ihe difficulties of Mussulman education are 
greater than those of Hindu education, as Mahomedans do not 
commence their studies nearly so early as Hindus ; another diffi- 
culty is the number of languages Avhicb it is necessary or desirable 
that they should learn. . The result of the examination Avas not 
particular!}’' satisfactory. ©f the Mussulman students Avho 
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■ passsed tlie matriculation examination in £’el)ruary, 2 went 

np directly from this school and others had received' a consi- 
derable portion of their education here, ■ 

Government Middle Glass Bchools.—ln the 1st Educational 
Division there were 2 Anglo- Vernacular sohoolsj having a total of 8 
masters and 154 pupils. There Avere 13 Taluq schools Avifch a total 
of 28 masters and 371 pupils. Of these schools 5 wore in the dis- 
trict of Ganjam, 6 in the district of Vizagapatain, 1 in the dis- . 
trict of Godavery, and 1 in the district of Kistna, In the 2nd 
division there Avere 5 Anglo- Vernacular Schools, having a total 
of 19 masters and 411 pupils. In the 3rd division there Avere' 9 _ 
Taluq schools, Avith a total of 29 masters and 664 pupils. Of 
these schools 4 Avere in the district of North Arcot, and 5 in that 

■ of Madras. In the 5th division there Avere 10 Taluq schools, 

Avith a total of 31 masters and 598 pupils. Of these schools, 78 
Avere in the district of Coimbatore, 1 in that of Tricbinopoly 
and 2 in that of Madura. The 'I'aluq school in Termagudi 
Avas abolished on account of its unsatisfactory condition; 
In the anglo-vernacular school at ChoAA^ghat, Avhich Avas in- 
spected in April 1864, the classes Avere found in a satisfactory 
condition, hut the attendance had fallen off since the previous 
inspection ; this Avas attributed to the prevalence of small-pox - 
and cholera in the district. In the tAvo Taluq schools in Mala- 
bar the instruction- conveyed was satisfactory ; but the atten- 
dance at one of them was rather small. The number of masters 
in those 2 schools Avas 5, and there Avere 102 pupils. In South 
Canara there Avere 5 Taluq schools, having a total of 9 masters 
and 227 pupils. These schools continued to advance, though 
slowly ; the instruction had improved, and the attendance had 
increased. • ’ v 

Formal Schools . — The Madras Nor 2 nal School had 1 2 mas- , 
ters and 264 pupils. No less than 40 students had passed out of 
this institution and taken np teacherships during the year, 
Avhicb was a decidedly satisfactoiy result, 3 members of the 
senior diA'lsion passed in the 3rd class at the B, A. examination 
in February last ; 4 passed the First Examination in Arts. From 
the preparatory Normal class 8 students succeeded in passino- 
the matiiculation examination. The Vi-zagapatam Normal Sehod 
had ■ 3 masters and 25 pupils. The result of the inspection AAaas 
satisfactory upon the Avhole j. 1 student from this school passed the. 
First Examination in Arts ; 3 passed the matriculation examina-, 
tion. The Normal class, Kusselcundali, bad 9 pupils. The pro-, 
gress of this school Avas not satisfactory. ‘The Normal class 
Niu'-sapore, liad been too' recently established- to. admit of 
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inucli progress. 'I'he Vellore Normal School had 6 masters 
and 190 pupils.. The report upon this school was favourable. 
The Trichinopoly Normal School had 4 masters and 16S pupils. 
The Inspector remarked that, on the whole, the head-master’s 
management and teaching had been satisfactory. In the Can- 
nanore Normal School there were 6 masters and 314 pupils, 
From this school 2 pupils passed the matriculation examination. 
The progress of the students had been fair. 

An examination for Teachers’ certificates was held in July 1863. 
Applications for admission to the examination were sent in by 
423 masters and 21 mistresses ; of Avhom 134 masters and 3 mis- 
tresses secured certificates of various grades, and 29 additional 
masters, who had passed the literary portion of the test, had still 
to be reported on as to their teaching power by the Inspectors of 
Schools. 

The School of Industrial Arts had at the close of the year 266 
pupils. A photographic and sketching tour was undertaken by 
some of the students with great success. The amount realized by the 
proceeds of work was lls. 3,825-1-8. 

Government Schools . — The following statement shews the num- 
ber of Government Schools with their classification, attendance 
and expenditure during the year : — 


Description of Ins- 
titutions. 


1 1 j'Scbools of the 
Higher Class ... 
.;S Do. Middle Class 
S . Do. Lower Class ... 
C! j h'emale Schools ... 
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Inclusive of the Collegiate School of the Presidency College, 
t Inclusive of the Collegiate Schools of the Medical and Civil Engineering Col- 
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. 'Government Loiver Class Schools . — The Yenadi school of-,, 
Sriarikolta and the Hill -Schools of Giirasur - and Chinna' 
Kimedy had improved’ during' the year. During. 1863 16. 
1864 the Hill schools in Ganjam, from various reasons could not. 
be visited by the iuspecfcoi's. The total number of scholars had 
increased from 575 to 605. " • - 

Private Schools . — The following statement shews the number,' : 
of Private schools with their classification, attendance - and" 
expenditure during the year 


DESCRiraiox OP Institu- 
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72,428 


21,128' 

56,994 

83,335 

15.518 

23,266 
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15 

4! 

6 
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217,924 8 


The Village Schools supported by a rate in the Godavery dis- 
trict had. an attendance of 1,463 pupils. Outy 20 of these schools 
were inspected in 1863.' In these the average attendance was 
lower than in the previous year. The Inspector’s report was not 
a favourable one. The Telugu parsing w'as very bad ; Arith- 
metic was one of the worst taught sxibjects. Geography was very 
badly taught. Tlie Village Schools were in great want of a set of 
tolerable scbool-bouse.s. - • . 


. Among the Private schools of the higher class Pacheappa’s 
.Central Institution was inspected at the request .of the Trus- 
tees. There, were' 776 - pupils on the roll; 687 were in at- 
tendance at the examination. The report was not 'very 
favourable.’ The most striking defect iu the school was sthe, 
want of a general superintendence and direction of the work, 
xvhich seemed to arise from three main causes— the faulty ar- 

=* InoInsivB of those for bnildings amounting to lls, 18,086 cliargecl' upon local- 
funds, . - . F 
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rangeiiienfc of the school buildings ; the engagement of the 
head-master in teaching one class ; the large number of 
pupils and- consequently of classes. At the matriculation exa- 
mination in February, out of 50 passed candidates from pri- 
vate schools, 10 came from this institution. Among the schools 
of the middle class the Ootacamund Lawrence Asylums were 
inspected in September 1863. They had 138 pupils. The, re- 
sult of the examination of the boys’ school was fair, considering 
that only 15 hours a week had been devoted to secular educa- 
tion ; no jDi'o vision had been made for teacliing the pupils a ver- 
nacular, which the Inspector considered a “ gi’ave deficieuc 3 ^” 
The report on the girls’ school was not altogether satisfactory. 
The order and discipline in both schools were pronounced '' excel- 
lent.’’ A very large falling off w'as visible in the number of 
pupils attending the Village Schools of Tinnevelly. At the 
close of the official year 1862-63, the total number of pupils, 
including both boj^s and girls, was 7,751 ; but at the termination 
of 1863-64-, the total number was only 6,1 lO, shewing a de- 
crease of no fewer than 1,641 children. This is attributed to 
the ravages of disease, which niidoubtedlj" compelled the Mission- 
ary Societies to close several of their schools. 

Grant-in-aid Rules. — From the Grant-in aid rules sanc- 
tioned by Government in 1858 the managers of schools secured 
but small support. To afford greater encouragement to private 
effort, a set of revised rules was ordered to be prepared, by which 
the grants payable to certificated teachers should be raised from 
one-third to one half of their salaries on a pi’escribed scale. It 
was also directed that the number of tests should be reduced, and 
the University examinations substituted for the higher depart- 
mental ones previously held. A Draft Code of Revised Regu- 
lations was submitted to Government on the 22ud of March, and 
was still under their consideration. 

Army Schools. — The Army l^cliools in the jMadras Presi- 
dency and at Bangalore were inspected as usual. The total 
number of pupils examined was 1,836 ; the schools are not 
included in the statistical tables of the Report. Nineteen Army 
School Masters and one Arm}'- School INIistress were examined 
for promotion. 

The Minor Proprietors under the guardianship of the Board 
of Revenue, were examined and reported on by the Inspector 
of Schools wherever circumstances would jDermit. Their pro- 
gress was still, for the most part, very unsatisfactory. 

Employment of-'Stadents in the Pvbhlie Service. — At Mad- 
ras the Uncovenanted Civil Service Examinations were in 
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the bauds of a special Comuiiissiouer. The report hacV not 
been publtsbed. The operation of the general test was restrict' 
eel to situations above "Rs. 25 per mensem. This restriction ap-- 
peaved to be prejudicial to the spread of education, as many 
appointments have salaries below the snm' mentioned. At tho' 
examination held in 1863, of 2,018 candidates wlio were regis- - 
tered, 1,768 actually came up, and 444 passed for the general test ; 
for special tests S69 were registered, 660 were examined ahcl 
149 passed. Having regard to the small percentage of passed 
to examined candidates, the Com mission er recommended that a', 
higher fee should be demanded. With a view to exclude 3 mnihs ' 
who had little or no prospect of passing Government . order' - 
ed that the fee ‘for the general test should be Es. 5, and ' 
for the special test Es. 7. ■ - 

Boohs . — The purchase and circulation of books in connexion 
with the Department of Public Instruction were managed thus. 
There was a Central Book Depot at M adras under an officer stjded 
tile Curator of Government Books; and twentj’' Distinct Book De- - 
pots were established at the principal stations in the Mofussil in 
the charge of officers termed District Curators. The Curator of ' 
Government Books received a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem - 
and was allowed an establishment costing Bs. 179 p’er mensem. ■ 
The District Curators, who were almost all either Masters in . 
Government schools. Missionaries or members of trading firms, • 
were remunerated by a commission of 10 per cent, on the sales . 
effected by them. •• , 

Finance . — The expenditure of the Educational Department 
during 186.^-64 amounted to E-s. 6,06,,969-3-2. The total sum col- 
lected in Fees was 48,217-3-6, of this there remained a balance 
in hand of Es. 7,413-10 7. The gross expenditure was Es. , 
6,53,218-11-4, distributed as follows : — 

" Es. A. P. 

Direction ... ... ... ... 34,197 9 ' 6 

Inspection ... ... ... ... 92,589 12 - 2 

Government Colleges and Schools ... ... 4,00,781 0 11 

GrantS'in-aid ... ...• ... ... 74,928 1 7 

Preparation and purchase of School books, &c. 38,271 9 3 

University of Madras ... ... 12,550 9 11, ’ ; ■ 

• Total ... 6,53,218 11 4 ' ' > 

From the above has to be deducted — 

University and School foes pffid . . 

to the credit of Government 12,587 14 9 - . ' ■ 

Proceeds of sale of books ... '33,661 9^ 5 

. ■ , . . .. ^6,249 8 2; - ' 

Leaving' a net expenditure of Rupees 6,06,969 S ”~27' .> 
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whicli again mnst be reduced b}^ the sum of Rupees 34,690-9-0, 
being the amount of charges borne in Government Schools by 
school fees and donations, so that the charge to be met from the 
Public Treasury was Rs. 5,72,278-9-8, 

Soholarslups . — No comprehensive system of scholarships had 
been put in action in the Madras Presidency. During the 
last two or three years it had been considered advisable that 
scholarships should be awarded annually upon the results of 
the University Matiiculation Examination, with the object 
of encouraging some of the most successful students, after- 
passing that test, to continue their studies up to the B. A. 
standard. Since the number of matriculating students is ra- 
pidly increasing, it Avill be necessary to augment the number 
of stipends to be annually awarded. 

Order of Government . — The Governor in Council, after re- 
viewing the Report, on 1st December 1864, remarks on the pro- 
posed Grant-in-aid rules. They are much simpler than the 
code at present in force ) and while the certificate system 
is retained, provision is made for Grants-in-aid of the salaries 
of uncertificated teachers, if reported by a Government Inspector 
to be fairly qualified for the duties entrusted to them ; such 
grants, however, being lower in amount than those which it is 
proposed to give to teachers holding certificates. The system 
• of payment-for-results has also been embodied in the rules, with 
a view to its being applied to any elementary schools, the ma- 
nagers of which may wisli to receive aid in this way. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BOMBAY. 

1862-63. 

On 27th October 1864 the Governor in Council reviews Mr. 
Howard’s Report of Public Instruction for 1862-63, which was 
not submitted till July SOth 1864. 

Inspection. — The educational divisions were remodelled so 
as to consist of Guzerat to .the North, the Maratha country in 
the Centre, and the Canarese country to the South, besides 
Sind. This long-needed change compelled each Inspector to 
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devote liimself mainly to one native language, but madctbe,' 
Central Division disproportionally large, both in territorial ■ 
extent and in number of schools. A European Assistant Ins- 
pector was consequently added to that division. According to 
the new limits the Central Division, including the Collectorates 
of Poona, Tanna, Ahraednuggur, Kandeish, Rutnagherry, Sat- ; 
tara, and the Maratha Districts of Sholapore had 453 schools and 
30,269 scholars. The average attendance was 24;,235'7' Of . 
those schools 263 were maintained wholly and 167 partly by 
the British Government ; 9 were not supported by the state and 
14> were supported by funds. Each pupil cost on an average' ,R8.‘ 
9-9-5 of which the state paid Rs. 2-4-11. The Educational In-; 
spector also visited the schools in the political districts adjoining 
and intersecting his charge with an area of 800 square miles and 
population of 16,235. The Northern Division ineludes'the four. 
Collectorates of Guzerat with an area of 8,711 square miles and a 
population of 2,026,928. There were 154 schools and 12,679 scho- 
lars, with an average daily attendance of 8,689‘7. Of these 59 
were wholly and 86 partly supported by the state, 2 not so support- 
ed and 7 depended on deposited funds. The total cost of each pu- 
pil was Rs. 5-5-11, of which the state paid Rs, 2'13-9, The Ins- 
pector of the Northern Division also visited the schools in Kattia- 
Svar and the political agencies surrounding and intersecting 
Guzerat, with an area of 46,827 square miles and a population of 
2,656,158. In these there were 94> schools with 6,784 scholars. 
The Southern Division includes the Collectorates of Belgaum, 
Dharwar, the Canarese districts of Sholapore and Canara. ' It 
contained 98 schools and 7,072 scholars with an attendance of 
5,644'5. Each pupil cost Rs. 4-14, of which the state paid 
Rs. 2-6-9. The Educational Inspector also visited the schools in 
the political districts adjoining and intersecting his charge in 
which there were 3 schools and 144 scholars with an averao-e 
attendance of ISO 6, each costing Rs. 3-2-3. The Sind Division 
has an area of 63,599 square miles and a population of 1,087,762. 
It had 66 schools with 2,824 scholars and an attendance of 
2,380. Each pupil cost Rs. 1-7-1 of which the state paid annas 
8 - 8 . .. .. 

Fees . — Part of the increase is attributed to the general levy ' 
of an- enhanced school fee. It amounted to Rs. 10,051-8-6 
over the previous year. The whole sum was Rs. 77,675-14-10. 
The extra land assessment, reserved under the Revenue Survey' 
was expected to be levied in Bombay, the proceeds of which cess’ 
together with other local sources of income, will he distributed' 

^ between public works” and « education.” . . , 
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General Statistics of Government Education : — 
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1777 53,158 
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Total increase ... 

I 65 

'8,432 


This shews again^ without augmentation of the Government ex- 
penditure^ a very large increase in the number and attendance 
of Government schoolsj viz. 65 schools, wdth 8, <132 scholars. This 
is due to the enhanced revenue from fees and to judicious trans- 
ferences of expenditure. So large an' expansion must be 
taken to prove that a genuine demand for education has ariseix 
among the people to a greater extent than we were aware of 
The equitable diffusion of schools over the country has been 
carried far in the last two years, and, iiow the wildest Talooka 
in the Presidency has its Government schools. The zillahs 
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wbich are chiefly benefited are Kandeisli, Tanna and Alimedabad. 

A comparative table shews that the number of schools and 
scholars has risen from’ 187 and 16,419 respectively in 1854-55 
to 657 and 41,557 in 1862-63. Still Mr. Howard’s observation 
leads him to believe that the demand for education among the 
classes who cannot pay school fees is much smaller than is sup- 
posed, and that the present wants of the people in most parts of 
Western India as regards quantity will next year be verv- 
nearly nret. But those wants are rapidly increasing ; and if the 
educational department does not advance proportionally, it will 
really go back. In Bombay the urgent work is not so 
much to increase the number as to raise the character of the 
schools. It was proposed in March 1858 so to organise the 
schools that there should be 7 High schools, 13 superior Anglo- 
vernacular schools, 150 second class Anglo-vernacular and supe- 
I'ior vernacular schools and 500 vernacular. In April lb63' 
there were 6 High schools, 16 of the second class, 187 of the 
third and 473 Village schools, exclusive of Bind and the poli- 
tical districts. 

Donations . — Besides other magnificent benefactions, to be 
noticed in next Report, Mr. Cowasjee Jebangir gave Ks. 
1,00,000 towards a building for Elph'uistone College; and Rs. 
1,00,000 for a University building. The Honourable Mr, Rus- 
tomjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy offered Ks. 1,00,000 for the ju'ovi- 
sion of English education in Guzerat and Bombay -for his poorer 
countrymen. The same gentleman, with his bx’Others. ex- 
pended Rs, 12,000 for the purposes of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy School of Art in Bombay. Mr. Curseljee Eurdoonjee de- 
voted Bs. 50,000 to the foundation of a School of Industry at 
Surat. Mr. Premchund Roychund jxlaced Rs. 12,000 at Mr, 
Howard’s disposal, of which he assigned Rs. 2,000 to the Broach 
Liibrary and Rs. 10,000 to the Girls’ School at Surat; for which 
latter institution the same gentleman had already furnished the 
funds necessary for building a handsome house. Mr. Mungal- 
das -Rathubhoy founded a travelling fellowship for Hindoos 
in the university, at a cost of Rs, 20,000. The Report remarks 
that "such splendid liberality forms an era in the history of a ' 
country, and the faithlully commemorated benefactions of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham and William of Waynflete, of Walter de 
ilerton and Walter de' Stkpylton, of John Ballio), Richard 
Fleming, Thomas de Rotberam,^and many other honoured names 
lecur naturally to the mind of !a.n Oxford man who has .seen 
those ancient examples of ])nncely public spirit reproduced be- 
ioic his eves.” In April 1862 an Act was passed sanctionimr the 
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appropriation of municipal funds to the support of schools. The 
rGcxdy liboVfility of Ahiiiodtiloticl Rnd Surat to contiibute in tliis 
way to maintain their local schools was highly creditable to 
them. But Poona and Bombay did nothing. The amount of 
municipal assignments was Ks. 685-13— f a month. 

University. The first examination for honours was held and 

one B. A. passed in the School of History and Political Econom 3 ^ 
The following table shows the general result of the examinations 
held during the year : — 
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Mr. Howard reports that in this as in former yearsj it is ne- 
cessary to insist upon tlie disagreeable truth that the su[)erioi' 
Englisli schools of Western India are not able to bring their 
pupils up to the Matriculation standard. The attendance at 
both the Elphihstone and Poona Colleges continued steadily 
to increase. The Bombay College has attained, and the Poona 
College will now soon attain, the position when admittance can 
be salel}’^ refused to non-matriculated men. 

Grant Medical College . — The Pi'incijial, adverting to the 
somewhat liaEardous experiment of requiring that all students 
in the college be matriculated men, “ hopes he is not over 
sanguine in expressing his belief that the crisis has in a great 
measure passed.” In 1861-62, the College admitted but three 
matriculated students, while in 1862-G3 it received nine. The 
general results of the session are pronounced to have been 
“on the whole hot so favourable as in some former years.” 
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Of thirteen students who presented themselves at the first 
examination in the University for the Degree of Licentiate 
of Uedicinej only five passed. The number of students in the 
college was at the end of the year 32, The “ student appren- 
tices” under training as hospital subordinates numbered 9. The 
Chief of Jumlchundee founded a scholarship of Ks. 10 a montli 
for the encouragement of intending medical students. Ks. 60,000 
have been devoted by Mr. Cowasjee Jehangheer to the foun- 
dation of an Eye hospital. 

The Law School has no pi'emises of its own ; the classes 
assemble in the Elphinstone Institution Building alter the 
boys have separated for the day. There are but three Profes- 
sorships held by two gentlemen to whom very small sala- 
ries are paid. But the law school attracts the ablest and most 
ambitious among the native youth, who, unlike the medical stu- 
dents, pay a fee for instruction ; there are no stipendiary scho- 
larships. The success, as Advocates and Judges, of young men 
who have passed through the school has been such as to attract 
attention on the part of the Government and the heads of the 
legal profession. Thirty-two students attended the preliminary 
course of General Jurisprudence, and 28 were engaged in the 
professional stud}’’ of Law. The Professors speak of improved 
regularity of attendance. At the “Final Examination,’* eleven 
students presented themselves, of whom one passed an excel- 
lent” and six a “good” examination. The successful candi- 
dates received certificates which entitle them to plead and re- 
cover fees as advocates in the Court of iSmall Causes. 

The Engineering ^c/iooi, Poona, is not favourably reported on. 
The Ahniedabad Gollege gave evidence of a want of general 
culture in the students, which was partly supplied by the ap- 
pointment of a Tutor for Logic and History. Sio' Jamsetjee 
Jejeehhoy's School of Art and Industry is little more than a 
drawing school. A few pupils acquired sufficient skill in wood 
engraving to be able to cut diagrams, ornamental devices, and 
simple drawings in light and "shade for book illustration. Other 
young men liave occasionally found employment in decorating 
buildings and temporary structures in colour. But with these 
exceptions the’ industrial element was absent. 

The Normal Colleges do not, except in very rare cases, sup- 
ply English teachers to the department, and consequently 
English teachers, as a class, have had no special professional 
training. Mr. Howard is of opinion that the Normal Colleges 
ought, before all things, _ to be made first-rate schools of general 
instruction, and- something was done at Poona and also at Ah-, 
raedabad to realise this conception. 
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Aided Schools.— Under the old system the sum of Ks. 
42,329-1-10 was given as grants. For the future the 33 'steiu 
of “ payment by results” was to be adopted. A. census of non- 
Government Schools was taken by the aid of the iVIamlatdais and 
Police with the following results : — 


ZiLLAHS. 

Mission- 

ary. 

Private. 

Indigenous. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Bombay 

18 

95 

48 

1,748 

172 

2,262 

238 

4,105 

Poona ... 

141 

1,237 

1 

48 

135 

3,269 

150 

4,554 

Ahmednug’gur ... 

4 

33 

• • • 

• • • 

183 

3,775 

187 

3,808 

Khandeish 

• • « 

• 4 • 

• * • 

• • • 

204 

2,825 

204 

2,825 

Tannali 

1 

108 

* • • 


249 

3,574 

250 

3,682 

Ahmedabad. 

4 

161 

16 

288 

154 

5,604 

174 

6,053 

Kaira ... 

17 

266 

29 

340 

121 

3,535 

167 

4,141 

Surat & Broach ... 

7 

488 

131 

2,675 

143 

4,355 

281 

7,518 

Punch Mahals ... 

« « « 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

24 

418 

24 

418 

Sattara 

a « • 

• • • 

• • • 


145 

2,911 

145 

2,911 

Sholapoor 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


134 

2,392 

134 

2,392 

Rutnagherry 

• • • 

• « • 

• • • 


289 

4,362 

289 

4,362 

Belgaum 

2 

82| ... 


■ 215 

3,561 

217 

3,643 

Dharwar 

13 

611 ... 

• • • 

235 

3,353 

248 

3,964 

Oanara 

... 


! 

1 

... 

20 

287 

20 

287 

Political States ... 

80 

3,081 '225 

5,099 

2,423 

46,483 

2,728 

54,663 


2 

60 

1 

853 

248 

8,292 

275 

9,205 


82 

3,141 250 
1 

5,952 

2,671 

54,775 

CO 

0 

0 

CO 

63,868 


.The head of ‘^Indigenous” includes all schools which are 
conducted on the old native model. Under “ Private’’ come se- 
veral different classes of schools. Probably only the missionary 
returns are quite accurate. The total of 3,003 schools with 
63,868 pupils is probably under the mark. Only those children 
were counted who were actually in attendance on the day of 
the census. An addition of- 30 per cent, may be made for the 
absentees, without much risk of exaggeration. This would raise 
the total number of children under instruction in private schools 
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to over 83,000. Add the -total number of Government scholars 
60,284, and we have about 1,43,290 persons, chiehy boys under 
the ao-e of sixteen, receiving some kind of- education, in the 
Western Presidency. - , . ■ ’ 

Female Education. — Mr. Premchund -Poychund’s liberality 
placed the Girls’ School at fSurat in a position of permanent. se- 
curity. Part of the income arising from his endowment will be 
•devoted to training female teachers, the want of which is at pre- 
sent a main difficulty in the way of native female education. 
It is hoped that the matrons educated at Surat will go out , 
as teachers of their 3 mung countrywomen through the length 
and breadth of Gujavashtra. The successful establishment of 
this class would be the most important event for Female educa-^ 
tion that has taken place in Western India since the first Girls’ 

• School was opened in Bombay. The Girls’ Schools at Poona, 
supported by subscriptions and by a grant from the Duxina Fund, 

■ but under exclusively native management, began to emiiloy fe-/ 
male teachers, very scantilj' furnished with the necessary acquire-- 
ments. The returns of the Inspectors show that there are 1,760 
girls at schools in institutions more or less connected with the 
Government. 

Boolcs . — The central and suboi’dinate depots sold 221,152 copies 
at Us.' 69,051-9-10. Of these 60,104 were English, 167,530 Yer- 
nacular and 3,618 Sanskrit. 

Opinion of Government . — The Hon’ble the Governor in 
Council remarks that since 1855 the Government of Bombay’ 
has been very sceptical of brilliant successes. It is conscious that 
the Education Department, filled though it be with public ser- 
vants of whom any Government might be proud, is yet but a 
very small lever to move the formidable mass with which it has 
to deal. It is therefore content with inch by inch progress. It 
expresses satisfaction with the results of the year, and the liberal 
donations of “ founders and benefactors,” and derives sincere gra-- 
tification from the conviction that female education is fairly in 
operation in Bombay. 

Finance . — The returns of the Inspectors show that the .total ^ 
educational expenditure was Its. 7,45,603-5-14. Deducting from 
this- amount Ks.- 4,39,342-2-2 spent by the Government *it ap-' 
pears that. Bs. .8,06,261-2-114 was expended by the people,. .of 
which Bs. 77,676 was contributed in the form of fees ; — ' ... 
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1861-62. 


1862-63. 

1 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Direction and Inspection 

1,20,622 4 

10 

1,23,682 

2 

6 

Translation Department 

7,404 15 

4 

7,250 

2 

2 

4 

Government Colleges andi 

Schools ... 

2,63,746 14 

9 

2,72.812 

10 

0 

Grants-in-aid — 

To David Sassoon Industrial 
and Reformatory Institu- 
t-ioii • ■ • * • • * * * 

3,600 0 

0 

3,600 

0 

0 

Sir J. Jejeeblioy School of 
Arts ,... ... 

1,672 1 

4 

732 

9 

s 

Lawrence School at A boo ... 

3,787 12 

3 

6,007 

14 

5 

Parsee Punchajmt Schools ... 

6,000 0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

Byculla Schools 

9,103 10 

3 

8,774 

7 

11 

Book Department — 

Exclusive of repayable ad- 
vances... 

12,579 7 

10 

10,482 

4 

0 

Net Expenditure by Govern- 
iheut ... ..« 

4,28,517 2 

7 

4,39,342 

2 

2 

Add. — Expended on Colleges 
and Schools from Fees, 
Popular Contributions, 
Donations, &c. 

2,54,824 2 


3,06,261 

2 

Hi 

Total ... 

6,83,341 5 


j7,45,603 

5 

H 


THE TRADE AND RESOURCES OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1863-64. 

The report is submitted by Mr. Temple, Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. It is based on the returns periodi- 
cally furnished by native merchants and others to the local 
officers, on a system organized under orders issued on 
5tli August 1862. In 1862-63 it was found that in res- 
pect to commerce and resources the Central Provinces were 

Voii. TX., Part I. 1 
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■ luacle' np for ihe most part of three distinct portioup, each of. 
which possessed its o^Vll peculiarities, and which traded Avith one , 
a, n other. There svas one. outer trade circle including the' whole, 
of the Central Provinces, and three inner trade circles comprising' 
rcspoctivel.y ; — (1) the Sangor.aiid Nerbudda territories ;~(2) 
tire Nagpore country ; — (3) the Clnitteesgurh coiintry. The 
traffic season commences in October, ^^dlen the country roads, 
become fairly open after the cessation of the rains, and lasts till' 
nearly the end of June. For this i^urpose the statistical year 
is made to end on the ,30th June. In the returns for 1863-6-t, 
the results of one circle generally agree with those of another • 
on points where comparison can be made. The^'^ appear to he 
free from au}^ gross error, and in many cases they are special!}’’ 
confirmed by other known facts. 

Routes of Traffic . — The onl}’^ line which can he called a 
through route is that from Mirzapore tlirough Jubbulpofc and 
Seonee to the military station of Kamptce and the city of' Nag- 
pore, whence it branches off into two roads, one leading towards 
Ilombay, tlie other towards Hyderabad and Madras. As this 
road approaches the northern frontier of the Provinces it 
throws off a branch in a westerly direction towards the military 
station* and town of Saugor through Dnmoli. From Mirzapore’ 

•' to Jubbulpore there is a good metalled road partially bridged,- 
and transit carls run on it e.xcept duiing the monsoon months. 
From Jubbulpore to Nagpore the road was nearly finished'. 
Beyond Nagpore to the south and west the road was in pro-, 
cess of construction. The branch, towards Bombay, as far as Mul- 
knpore where it meets the railwaj’^, was a fair-weather track anff 
took all the traffic from the Provinces in that direction. The 
progress of the Railway from Mirzapoi-e to Jubbnlpore on the 
one hand, and from Bombay to Jubbulpore with a branch to 
Nagpore on the other hand, will render this throirgb route of 
greater importance to' the commercial interests of these Pro- 
vinces than it has ever been. Next in importance is the route 
from the city of Nagpore through the valley of the Wynegunga, 
in the district of Bhundara, through Raepore to the banks of 
the Mahanuddy, which it leaches a little to the south of Stim- 
bulpore. From this point the river affords facilities for. carrying 
goods down to the' eastern coast at Cuttack. This road is open 
for carts from November to May. It is the main road by which 
Cbutteesgurh sends its produce into the countries to' ‘the w’e.st-' 
ward. On account of the. great trade between Chdttee.sgurh 
and the West, a project for the construction pf a tranriVcaj' 
from’ Nagpore or Kamptee, received the ajiproval of tl\e' Ga- 
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vei-nment of India, if a private Company will under Lake it. 
I'rom Eaejjore to Sumbulpore and Sonepore the line runs 
through a more difficult countiy, which, though traversable by 
carte, ^is commonly used by pack-bullocks belonging to the 
Bunjara carriers. The trade in this direction is considera- 
ble. All the other lines 'besides these two are of secondary 
importance. Such are— (1) the line from Eaepore, through 
Belaspore, to Mirzapore (2) the line from Eaeporo througli 
part of Belaspore and through Mundla towards Jubbul- 
pore ; — (3) the line from Baepore through the zeminclarees 
towards the coast south-east, and towards yiroucha on the Go- 
daveiy south-west ; — (4) the line from Nagpore through Chanda 
.to the third or Upper Barrier of the Godaveiy, The road be- 
tween Chanda and Godavery will soon, notwithstanding the 
rairwa}^ be a very important one, for it will take much of the 
heavy traffic from the plains of Nagpore to tlie Godavery, for 
conveyance by that river to the sea. Numerous branch lines 
radiate from all the important towns. 

Resources oj the Country . — In the Sangor and Nerbutlda circle 
"there were 13 towns each witli a population of inore than 5,000. 
Two of these, Jubbulpore and .Sangor, have respectivoly 53,000 
and 50,000 inhabitants. Of the population four-fifths may be 
said to be agriculturists of the Ponwar, Koonbee, Lodliee, 
Bajpoot and Gond tribes, with a sprinkling of Brahmins and 
Mussulman,?, The remainder is made up of artizans and worlc- 
men, of the commercial, official, and military classes, d'hore 
are 9 zillahs divided into 2 Divisions or Commissionerships. 
Agricnltnral produce of all kinds is abundant • wheat, rice, pulse, 
millet, sugar-cane, potatoes, arrow-root, cotton, hemp, opium, oil- 
seeds, vegetables, and fruit. Cattle and sheep are reared to some 
extent in the pasture lands of the Mundla, Seonee, and Cliind- 
wara districts. Horses are bred'in the Nursingpore district of tlio 
Nerbudda valle 3 ^ From the forests in the north, cast, and south 
of this ti'act a large number of sleepers for the railway will be 
supplied. The best timber is that of the teak, the saul, and the 
saj trees. Near the southern limits of these territox'ios valu- 
able mines, or supplies of coal and iron-ore, are successfully 
worked. Brass, copper, and other metal utensils arc made at 
several places ; but besides the tent, carpet, and lac makers at 
Jubbulpore, there is no manufacture peculiar to the countiy. 
In the Nagpore circle the iieople are obedient to law, and for 
the most part industrious. The principal manufactures arc the 
coarser kinds of cloth and silk cloths for female wear. The rise 
in the price of cotton, and con.sequenlly of the necessaries of 
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life, lias affected the maiinfacluring classes to some extent. 
Bat as long as the local and foreign demand shall continue there 
•vi’ill he no cause for anxiet 3 ^ Its other manufactures are com- 
mon to all India. This circle compiises 4 zillahs. Close to Nag- 
pof e is the rich military station and town of Kamptee. The value 
of imports into this town alone, during the year ] 863-4, was 
estimated at little under a million sterling. Within this circle 
there were 23 towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants, including 
the two towns just named. The whole population was estimated at 
3,000,000. The people are of the same castes as in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda circles, except that there is a section of Mabrattas, 
and perhaps a larger proportion of Gonds, Agricultural produce 
of all descrij)tions common to India abounds. Wheat, oil-seed, 
and linseed are very good. The other productions are sugar- 
cane, rice, cotton, (of which in the j'ear under report there were 
30,000 acres in cultivation representing a market value on the 
vspot of 80 lakhs of rupees,) timber, bamboo, vegetables, and 
fruit. There is also ii'on ore, and stone for building purposes. 
The third circle comprises 3 zillahs. In this circle, within an area 
of 60,000 square miles, there is only one really flourishing 
town, Raepore, (population 34,876) uhich is the head- quar- 
ters of a Commissioner and a regiment of Native Infantry. 
Sumbulpore is a town of secondary importance. Ruttunpore 
has once been a town of note but is decaying fast. Kumiir- 
dah is the principal mart for cotton in the Chutteesgurli tract. 
Sonepore on the Mahanuddy is a rising place. All skilled labour 
has to be imported in this circle, and ordinary labour is difficult 
to procure. lire culture of cotton is comparative^ recent, 
but is fast increasing. The last return showed about 56,000 acres 
under cotton. Sugar-cane is grown, and oil-seeds, pulses, and hemp 
are largely produced. From the forests in this cii’cle the stick lac 
of commerce is produced in great quantities and exported toMir- 
zapore, as also honey, bees’ rvax, and silk cocoons. Coal exists in 
the north-east. The timber resources are very considerable. 
Many of the forest tracts are more or less in the possession of 
petty chiefs and zemindars who paj*^ tribute aud inanao'e their 
plates under the general control of the local British authorities. 
J here are 45 such chieftaincies. The population of the whole 
tract IS estimated at about 2^ millions; it consists of the 
Ohumar, Koormee, _ Tellee, and Gond tribes, with a sprinkling 
of Rajpoots, Brahmins, and Mahomedans. The people, thouo-h 
imprPvmg, are more than ordinarily ignorant. The only loSil 
manufacture worth mentioning is a coarse silk cloth known as 
ius^ui. Jn the Sumbulpore district seiiculluic is carried 
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on to some extent, but the silk is inferior. Tlie superabun- 
dant production of some parts of this circle formerly had caused 
prices to be very low^ as the remoteness of the territory and 
difficulty of communication in a great measure prevented ex- 
portation. Prices, however, were rising, although the supply 
was still greater than the demand. Chutteesgurh will continue 
to be one of the granaries of this part of India. If the projects 
for a navigation canal in the valley of the Mahanuddy and a 
Tramway to Nagpore ai’e canded out, they will cause a great 
change in this part of the country. In the Godavery country 
the principal article is that of timber of the teak, saul, and saj 
trees. The district of Nimar did not come under the adminis- 
tration of the Central Provinces until the close of the year under 
review. 

Ghief Articles of Import and Export . — In the Northern Cir- 
cle the imports for the year amounted to 3V,B09 tons, value 
E,s. 1,. 56, 31, 939 ; the exports were 28,059 tons, value its. 
1,09,84,874; total imports and exports 65,868 tons, value Rs. 
2,66,16,813. In the Southern Circle the imports were 53,836 
tons, value Rs. 82,62,477 ; the exports were 18,855 tons, value 
Rs. 1,04,29,194; total imports and exports 72,691 tons, value 
Rs. 1,86,91,671. In the Eastern Circle the imports were 8,094 
tons, value Rs. 23,27,492; the exports were 60,408 tons, value 
Rs. 41,83,600 ; total im])ort8 and exports 68,502 tons, Aalue Rs. 
65,11,092. The three preceding aggregates represent partly 
internal trade between the several parts of the provinces. 
But the external trade between them and other countries, was ; 
— imports, 50,488 tons, value Rs. 1,95,44,479; exports, 51,853 
tons, value Rs. 1,95,45,599 ; total imports and exports 102,341, 
value Rs. 3,90,90,078. In round numbers it may be said that, 
during the year ending the 30th June 1S64, the external trade 
of the Central Provinces amounted to upwards of one hundred 
thousand tons, and in assumed value to nearly four millions ster- 
ling. 

The- Cotton produced in other , parts of India which passed 
through the provinces on its way to the coast amounted to 
58,663 maunds, or 4,810,366 lbs. ; the total exports to Bombay 
and Mirzapore by land, and to the eastern coast by water down 
the Mahanuddy, amounted to 371,889 maunds, or 30,494,898 
lbs., valued, at average local market rates, at Rs. 1,19,00,448. 
At 300 lbs. each this gives 101,652 bales. The export ol cotton 
for tlie season 1863 stands at oue-tAvelfth of the total exports 
from the whole of India to Great Britain. The prices current 
in England — say 25d. — were 165 per cent, higher than those 
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on llie spot, or 9|tl. The assumed value of the trade in English 
]>iece-goods is given in the returns at Rs. 40,96,329 ; — ^I'rom 
Mirzai)ore lis. 37,lo,353 ; from Bombay Rs, 2,89,404 ; from 
the east coast Rs. 93,572. It is i)robable that the imports 
from Mirzapore are overstated, and those from Bombay under- 
stated. The imports of native-made cloth amounted to only 
lakhs of Rupees, while the exports amounted to 2.54 lakhs ; 
of which about 20 lakhs’ worth went from Nagpore alone. 

The imports of refined Sugar were 1,93,004 mauuds, or 
7,065 tons, valued at 23 lakhs of Rupees. The exports of 
the unrefined produce, locally termed goor, were 73,8(J9 maunds, 
or 2,702 tons, valued at Ks, 608,559. The local production 
and consumption of “ goor” was considerable. The total im- 
ports of Sait during the year were 601,199 inaunds, or 22,008 
tons, value Rs, 27,24,950. Of this quantity, however, 89,680 
mauuds, or 3,283 tons, value Rs. 5,17,756, were only through 
traffic and passed on to other countries. The duties on salt were 
Rs. 3 per maund on Rajpootana salt, and Rs. 14 on Bombay'’ 
and East Coast salt. But no duty is levied in the .Sumbulporc 
and Upper Godavei’}’’ districts. The interior traffic of the 


provinces in the article ol grain was as iollows; — From Chut- 
teesgurh to Nagpore 45,460 tons, valued ut .-£92,165 ; from the 
Saugor and jS’erbudda Country to Nagpore and Kamptee 5,286 
tons, valued at £37,52l ; from Nagjiore to the Chindwara and 
Beonee districts of the Bautpoora Hills 1,08-4 tons, valued at 
£24,300; from Chutteesgurh to the Saugor and Nerbudda 
country 10,851 tons, valued at £30,679 ; from the Bhuiulura 
district in the Wynegnnga valley to the Nerbudda countr}^ 
3,541 tons, valued at £11,388 ; irom Beouee and klunclia in the 
Sautpoora Hills to Bhundara 3,733 tons, valued at £15,534 ; and 
from Bhundara to Mundia 2,302 tons, valued at £6,365. The 
exterior traffic in this article was as follows : — To Eastern 
Coast 3,156 tons, valued at £8,963; to Hyderabad (Dcccan}j77 
tons, valued at £1.280 ; to Central India 14,901 tons, valued at 
£55,274 : ^and to Western Berar 4,319 tuns, valued at £38,235 ; 
total 22,55b tons, valued at £103,753. Again; theTmports of 
this^ article were — from the eastern coast 482 tons, valued at 
£2,756; from Hyderabad (Deccan) 644 tons', valued at £3,830; 
from Buudlekhund and Kewah 3,210 tons, valued at £10,523; 
and from Eastern Berar 1,696 Ions, valued at £13,671, tutak6,032 
tons, valued at £36,780. The miscellaneous exports and imports 
ol the Central Provinces’ External Circle, including oil-seeds,- 
were— exjmt^ o2,5l0 mauuds, or 1,953 tons, value Rs. 6,57,517 ; 
mq)05ts / 0 ,/M maunds, or 2,774. tons, - value Rs. 13,33.527. 
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On the whole tlie Eastern Circle imported about Tls. 23 lakhs’ 
worth, and exported almost double that amount, receivino' 
the difference in cash, or bullion Avhich the natives hoarded, 
buried, or made into ornaments. The Nagpore country im- 
})oited a larger proportion of foreign produce, though in the 
aggregate it exj)orted more than it imported ; and here also 
hoarding was known to go on to some extent. In the Northern 
Circle, (the Saugor and A^erbudda country) the imports slightly 
exceeded the ex[)orts. But in the external trade of these pro- 
vinces, the imports and exports, as whole, balanced each other 
as nearly as possible. 

Trade of the Principal Tovjus. — The imports into Nagpore 
Avere 23,926 tons, Anlue .=64*73,740; to Kamptee 29,846 tons, 
value £484,471; to .Tubbulpore 4,271 tons, value £99,113; to 
Saugor 9,-532 tons, Aalue £130,316 ; to Baepore 2,966 tons, A'alue 
£48,318. There Avas no register of exports. In the smaller 
towns the imjiorts Avtre, — to Bhundara 5,558 tons, value 
£43,840; to Moharree 2 988 tons, a nine £36,978 ; to Andur- 
gaon 1,493 tons, value £16,186 ; to Pohonee 3,896 tons, value 
£40,491; to Oiuiaii- 1,866 tons, value £23,789 ; to Kamteak 
830 tons, value £7,729 ; to Kewapore 744 tons, value £21,567 ; 
to Rehlee 2,261 tons, value £26,504 ; to Gurvakotah 1,052 tons, 
value £14,363 ; to Decree 2,164 tons, value £52,630 ; to Nur- 
singpore 1,765 tons, value £43,760; to Seonee 1,966 tons, value 
£22,478 ; to Koraie 2,225 tons, value £18,865 ; and to Chanda 
743 ton.«, value £21,789, There is every probability that the 
imports of the towns were understated, as the statistics were 
furnished by the contractors who farm the Octroi, or towm duties. 
The amount of Octroi levied in all the towns of the Central 
Provinces was Bs. 3,56,218. A table in the Appendix gives a 
statement of the prices current during the year. 

Population . — The return prepared in 1862 63 is based either 
on actual enumeration lor the towns, or u])on the numbers of 
houses in the villages, as ascertained by the Settlement Depart- 
ment, — a general average being then taken of souls to a house. 
The rural population of the three Divisions of Nagpore, Jub- 
bulpore and Saugor, with an area of 53,7 tS square miles, was 
5,184,129, or 93 to the square mile. These dwelt in 1,235,874 
houses formed into 24,389 villages and towns, which gives an 
average of 4' 25 to each house. The population of 37 towns 
containing above 5,000 souls was 585,155, dwelling in 133.066 
houses. The same means for making a reliable estimate of 
the population as exi.st in these three Di\ isions did not exi&t 
in the Chutteesgurh Division, conqn-ising tlie Baepore, Sum- 
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buljiore and Belaspore districts, as well as the Upper Goda- 
very district, and the numerous petty chieftaincies contiguous 
to tliose districts : but the population of these districts has been 
roughly assumed to amount to 2,297, 8-f2. This would giye, for 
the° whole of the Central Provinces, a total population of 
7,481,971 ; oi’, with the floating non-residents and nomad popu- 
lation, about 8 millions. 

Hevenue . — In 1863-64 the total revenue of the three Trade 
Circles forming the Central Provinces was Rs. 82,38,739, of 
which Rs. 52,76,513 was from land, Rs. 1,95,359 miscellaneous, 
Rs. 7,27,559 from excise ; Rs. 1,87,098 from Income tax ; Rs. 
14,64,301 from salt, sugar and opium ; Rs. 3,77,878 fi'om stamps 
and Rs. 79,582 from the forests. 


FOREST ADMINISTRATION IN BRITISH 

BURMAH. 

1862-63. 

The report is drawn up by H. Leeds, Esq., Officiating Con- 
servatoi of Forests. The accounts of this department were 
simplified and promptly audited by the Deputy Controller of 
Accounts in the Public Works Department. 

Oirdling Operations and Forest Work . — The number of trees 
girdled in the three Deputy Conservatorships was 22,933. In 
the Tharrawaddee District 6,693 were girdled, as follows ; 1,708 
in the Toung Choung; 1,283 in the Gamoong; 2,450 in the 
Meoung, Napeing and Kadet Ohoungs ; and 1,250 in the Up- 
per Zamayee ; 5,762 young trees were cleared. In the Prorae 
Sub-division 3,297 trees were girdled of which there were 
in the North Nawing Forests 1,807, and in the Soon Choung 
Forests 1,490; 5,730 young trees were cleared, and 795 creep- 
ers cut. The selection of trees for girdling, and the adhe- 
rence to the rule that " only one-fourth of first class trees are to 
be girdled,” was satisfactorily reported on. In the Sittang Dis- 
trict 8,199 trees were girdled. The Khaboung and Phyoo Fo- 
rests, East Sittang, and the Shoaygyeen and Doonza,reet Forests, 
West Sittang, stood in the lists for girdling ; and some forest 
work was also done. In the Khaboung Forest 5,220 trees were 
killed : in the Phyoo Foi'est 2,920 ; and in the Doonzareet 59. 
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The small forests lying between the Karway and Mokdama 
Choungs were very limited in extent and situated on low steep 
hills. They had been much worked out during the Burmese 
time, owing to their proximity to the river, and the stock of 
marketable timber was not large enough to make it worth while 
to work them at present. About the Thoh Choung the growth 
of the trees was magnificent, and the quantity of seedlings and 
young trees very large ; but these had not received sufficient 
attention ; want of time was the cause. The Phyoo Forests 
were very rich, but not so extensive as was supposed. In cross- 
ing the country away from the Creek, all the hills, as far as 
could be seen, with the exception, generally, of the cold sides of 
the hills, had been denuded of all original forest by the Toun- 
gyah cultivatoi’S. The result of the surveys and girdling opera- 
tions showed that the idea that had been formed of the Upper 
IChaboung was not without foundation. In the Salween Division 
girdling operations were to be carried on from our northern 
boundary on the Pah Choung down to the junction of the 
Thoungyeen with *Salween above the big rapids, including the 
Maytharouk Stream. The number of trees girdled in this Divi- 
sion was 656 as follows ; 80 in the Mintabee-galay ; 405 in the 
Nat and Pammah Choung ; 49 in the Oonoo Choung ; 57 in the 
Oothoo Choung ; and 65 in the Ma'ykok and Thitkouk ; 227 
creepers were cut. The result of the season's operations in this 
Division was unsatisfactory. The girdling work done in 
the Upper Salween in 1861-52 was examined this year. 
On the Kooloung Choung and on the Nat Choung there 
was not much difficulty in carrying out the surveying revi- 
sion ; but below Nat Choung, the trees bad been killed, it 
was stated, a few here and a few there, and no one was 
able to point out half or even a third of the number re- 
ported to have been girdled. The Permit-holders’ people 
declared that they had to go and hunt out the girdled trees, 
the best way they could, in order to fell them. Besides 
this ^ all the felled timber at and below Kooloung Choung 
consisted of the previous year's girdled trees. Felling these 
trees Avas a breach of rules and agreement, but to enforce the 
rules in a district, so removed from the possibility of control by 
the small establishment allotted to it, was out of the question. 
Hitherto only a few poor foresters living at Moulmein had been 
got to work in these forests, and their work produced , but small 
returns. But this season proposals were made to some of the 
headmen of the Karen villages to take some of these small fo- 
rests to Avork them, and it was believed that they would hereaf- 
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ter' work Uicui^ Jind to bottev advantago . tlism. tli6 foicstsrs 
resident in Moulmein. ' Owing to the difficulty of carrying 
on ffii-dlinff operations in this district, and in order that some 
■ of the foi^sts in the small creeks flowing into the Sal ween 
should be visited, arrangements were made with the Goung- 
G 3 muk, or head subordinate of the Forest Department, to accom- 
pany the Permit-holders, and girdle a certain num^r of trees 
in each of these small forests. Further exploring in the Upper 
Salween forests tended to show that the average number of first 
class trees to the square mile had been too highly estimated.- 
It appeared certain that nothing could be done in the way of 
conservancy in the forests lying between Betb-o-koh Eange of 
mountains and the Salween, from the Nat Choung up to our fron- 
tier. Teak fit for market was very scarce and had to be hunted up ■ 
by the Permit-holders with the greatest difficulty. Scattered 
trees and groups of small trees were seen everywhere, but, when 
reached, the trees were found to be ill-shaped and valueless for 
timber. The Karens, who inhabit the country, interposed , 
every difficulty to those who tried to explore the forests. The - 
work of girdling was still far too laborious to admit of foi’est- 
work” being properly attended to at the same time. The pro- 
minence given to these girdling operations, to the exclusion 
almost of other and very important work, was a serious check to - 
the improvement of the teak forests. The expenditure under, this 
head was Es. 10,859-8. . ’ ' 

Blasting Operations^ opening out Streams and, clearing Bodds.. 
— ^The blasting party consisted of 2 Ovei'seers, and from 7 to 9- 
coolies, Burmese and Karen^^ The woi'k was carried on chiefly 
in the Upper Zamayee District^hd it was hoped thafthe whole 
of the obstructions in this district would be removed this year, 
but several other obstructions, not hitherto observed; were dis- 
Covered above the Thaimay Choung. The result of the year’s 
work was the blasting of six obstructions. 1. — The Kyoulc-loon- 
gee, Thayet Choung, Bobenj Forests. 2, — The Bwi-maleik 

Choung, Kyouk-loon-gee, U^er Zamayee. 3.— The Kyouk- 
lodn-gee, Thain-way Wah, , Upper Zamayee. 4. — The Kyouk 
Syng, Upper Zamayee. 6.-^The Kyouk-loon-gee, Syng Choung,’ • 
Upper Zamayee. 6.— The Kyouk Myoung, above Syng Ghoun^, 
Upper Zamayee. From 18th December 1862 to 1st May ISfil, 
when the water rose and stopped the work, 3153 tons of stone 
were blasted and broken up, and 264 lbs. of powder were used. . 
Besides this woik, several elephant tracks were cut for passage , 
of elephants through the Forests. liieutenarit Seaton explor- ' 
ed a new route 'by '-the Gamo^ong'^Choung, and, its tributaries^. 
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the K 3 'ouk Choung, K 5 ’^oo Choung, Sj^ng Choung, and Koodoo- 
tay, to the Upper Zamaj’-ee, this season, which was found 
})vacticable both for ponies and elephants, and by which the 
Syng Ohoung can be reached in a couple of marches from 
Myodwin. The ba'nks of the Shwoeylay canal were repaired 
in several places. It was found that most of the dams at the 
head of this canal had disappeared, and many of them had 
been burned. The number of logs brought through the canal 
was 1,627, as follows ; — 836 from the Shwoeylay Forests ; 
665 from the Shaboun^ Forests, and 126 from the Bwet 
Choung. During August 1862 a channel of from 6 to 10 feet 
broad, and from 4 to 5 feet deep, was found to have been formed 
by the waters of the Boben Stream to the north of the obstruc- 
tion in the stream above Kendaree, The water' had turned off 
from the main channel at the point where it is crossed the Koo- 
neyona and Zeegon Boad, and after following the road for about 
a mile to the north-west, turned again to the south-west, and 
rejoined the main channel a little below the obstruction. In 
the early part of the rains logs were dragged along a path made 
over the obstruction. Later, however, they were floated down 
the Zeegon Road. 1,909 logs in all passed into the Mimboo 
Choung at Kandaree. The expenditure under this head was 
Bs. 3,798-3. 

Topographical Forest Survey . — The survey began on the 
17 th December 1862 and closed on the 7th May 1863. The 
part of the counti'y surveyed was the north-east portion of the 
Boben Forests, in the Tharrawaddee District, consisting of an 
area about 400 square miles. The operations were partially 
interrupted for a short time, as the officer in charge of the 
survey was obliged to attend to the Shwoeylay Canal, which 
required repairs before the rains set in. While there was so 
much important work to be done for the improvement of the 
Forests it was not deemed advisable to continue ■ this Sur- 
vey, as all available labour was required in the Forests, and 
the Provincial Topograpliical Survey which was proceeding 
rapidly would soon supersede any necessity for it. The total 
charges on account of the survey in addition to the regular 
establishment, were Rs. 1,291-13. 

Cotton Experimental Cultivation . — The experiment this year 
was tried at Uyaungneeben in the Myodwin Division. The seed, 
which was of the Egyptian and New Orleans kinds, was good, 
and a crop of 204 lbs. cleaned cotton was obtained off 1|- acres 
of ground ; but, as it had been mixed by accident, the result was 
of little value as an experiment. 
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Teak Plantation.—The reports of the Prome plantation con- 
tinued to be favourable. No jungle fires penetrated; into it dur- 
ino- the dry season, and the trees were of such a size as to en- 
able them to battle successfully against encroaching grass and 
jun«-le. Three nursery beds, 50 feet square, were sown, and 75 
baskets of teak-seeds were used for the purpose. A large piece 
of ground had been cleared for the transplantation of seedlings. 
The Eangoon plantation was added to by the process of sowing 
seeds very thick in the plantation and then thinning it ; but 
the locality was not favourable for teak. All the trees looked 
sickly and with very few exceptions were forked, stunted, and 
bad. The Myodwin small plantation near the station looked 
unhealthy ; it was about three-fouiths of an acre in extent, and 
contained 1,636 ]dants of from 2 to 6 feet high. The seed here 
was sown in 1862. This plantation was being increased. In 
the Koloon Island plantation, on the Salween, the trees ap- 
peared to have growm pretty well in height, but had not attained 
much girth, the largest of them not being more than IS inches, 
taken at 2 or 3 feet from the ground. A great number of plants 
had not grown at all, from being overshadowed by larger trees. 
In the Prome and Tounghoo Divisions teak seeds bad been sup- 
plied to some of the Touugyah cultivators, to induce them, by 
offers of small payments for every 1,000 trees which should be 
found on inspection to be alive, to sow the seed in their Toun- 
gyahs, but no reports had been made on the experiment up to the 
date of this report. Expenditure under this head was Rs. 637-11, 
Vield of the Forests . — The quantity of timber brought from 
the Forests during 1862-63 was (exclusive of 636 logs of drift 
timber,) 46,077 ; this is the estimated normal yield of the 
Forests of British Burmah. The quantity received from the 
Forests retained to be worked by Grovernment was 19,68-J! logs, 
"The quality was a slight improvement on the past year. Mechanical 
appliances were gradually being introduced into the forests. In the 
dry season some new carts were sent up for trial to the Thara- 
waddee District, and they were reported on very favourably. 
.The limber brouglit out by Permit-holders in the several 
"Divisions was 26,393 logs. The Prome Sub-division yielded 
7,436 logs ; this section was entirely in the hands of Permit- 
holders.. The Southern Forests yielded 2,209 logs, and the 
Sittang Division 9,887 logs ; this Division, as it was in J 861-62, 
was entirely in the hands of Permit-holders, who were rapidly 
developing its resources. In the Phyoo Forests, where there 
was a formidable obstruction to the- passage of timber in the 
Phyoo Creek, a large quantity of timber had been collected at 
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a station just above the rapids, and it was intended to try to 
pass the logs down over the rocks. The timber from the 
Yaiiiway Forests in the Bonee District was brought out, this 
year, by the Thaybyoo Greek, an old silted up mouth of the 
Yainway Creek; which was improved by the foresters below the 
Kinyonah. The Salween District yielded 0,861 logs, of which 
the Thoungyeen produced 4,944 logs. No timber was received 
from the Pandan Forests, nor was any received from the follow- 
ing forests, leased by Permit-holders: — Yoonzalee, Nat Choung, 
Jiicho, Part of Solo, Domdammee, and Lower Salween. 

The question of tenures of the Attaran Forests, referred to Go- 
vernment in March 1860, still remained unsettled, to the injury 
of the Forests. The timber given away for public purposes, suchas 
building churches, schools, bridges and Kyoungs, was in the Tha- 
rawaddee District 160 logs, in the Sittang District 543. The 
grants were given for one year onl}^ within which time the 
timber had to be removed to the spot where it was intended 
to use it. 366 logs of drift wood were collected during the 
year, of which 344 logs were given up to claimants on pay- 
ment of salvage. Ihe timber imported into British Ter- 
ritory during the year was 96,497 logs, and 2,207 pieces 
of converted timber were also passed at the Custom Plouses 
of Thayetniyo and Tounghoo. This is a slight increase over 
the ye^r 1861-62. The imports and exports from the ports 
of Bangoon and Moulmein were as follows ; — to Bangoon, im- 
ports 37,411 tons; to Moulmein, 95,258 tons ; from Bangoon, 
exports 15,781 tons ; from Moulmein, 75,568| tons. Total 
imports 1,32,669 tons ; total exports 91,349'5. 

Financial . — The Budget limitation for the year was Ks. 
3,44,714. The expenditure of that Department was Bs. 
3,09,929-13, of which Bs. 1,77,447-15 came under the head of 
works, 48,806-3 under that of maintenance, and 83,675-1 1 under 
that of establishment. The receipts under all heads were Bs. 
3,53,487-3, leaving a surplus in favour of the Department of Bs. 
43,557-6. The operations of the year resulted in a gain of Bs. 
1,61,206-10, of which Bs. 55,222-9 belonged to the Irrawaddee dir 
vision, Bs. 64,202-15 to the Sittang division, and Bs. 41,781-2- 
to the Salween division. The number of logs brought down by 
Overseers was 7,090 or 4,300 tons. The out-turn of Teak from 
the Forests retained by Government, showed a slight increase 
in T862-63 over that of 1861-62, being 19,584_ as compared 
with 18,875, while the area Avorked was considerably less, 
owing to the Forests of the Prorae and Southern Districts 
liaving been given oY.ef ' to.JPermit-holders to work. From the 
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• Forests worked by Permit-holders, the increase^ in ] 862-63 
was Tery great, being 17,157 logs, of ^Yhich 3,139 were from 
the Sittang, 4;, 756 from the Salween, and 9,262 from the Prom e 
and Southern Forestk The reason for the increase in the Pfome 
and. Southern districts being so much greater than in , the 
others, is that in the previous year nearly all- these forests were 
worked by . Grovernment. During 1861-63 the number of logs 
'brought ' down by Government from the Prome District was 
5,535, and the number brought down by Permit-holders was 
383 which makes a total of 5,918 against 9,645 in 1862-63. The 
number of logs sold by the Department during 1862-63 was 
•12,34i8, and it had still on hand, (on April SOth 1863,) 15,637 
. logs, and 2,280 sleepers. The average price realized by sale, 
37 -6 per log, was an increase on that of the previous year of 
Ee: 1 per log. 

General . — The Officiating Conservator left Eangoon in Ja- 
nuary, and proceeded up the Sittang District, and through the 
Doonzareet and Shoaygyeen District, to the Phyoo Forests, 
where girdling operations Avere being carried on. He then went to 
Toungboo, thence he proceeded down the Sittang to Ban- 
long, and crossed the mountains forming the water-shed 
between the Sittang and Sahveen Fivers. Descending by the 
Lolo Choung to Kolodoe, the Frontier Police Station of the 
Upper Salween District, he met the Deputy Conservator, of the 
Salween Division. After inspecting various parts of tyat. dis- 
trict, the tour was closed by a return to Eangoon on the 28th of 
March, via Phapoon, Kaukareet, and Moulmein, In April 1863, 
a visit of inspection was paid to the station of Myodwin, which, 
together with a trip to Moulmein in December 1862, constituted 
the entire journeys of the Officiating Conservator for the five 
months from 1st December 1862 to Ist May 1863.' Apian 
was .tided ■ during the year of keeping back a portion of the ' 
timber from the. forests at Tsanyuay where the inferior logs 
were to be cut ' into sleepers, but it did not answer. At Ean-' 
goon the experiment answered better. It was proposed to erect • 
a saw-mill at the Eangoon Depot, but the advisability of the 
Department entering into such operations was considered ques- 
tionable. 

Oft -the SOth April 1863 the number of elephants, owned by 
the Department was 52, two having died during the year. The 
mortality was much less than in the previous y^ar. ■ The cost of 
keep and feed was ils. 1 4,887. 

Breaches of Forest , Eules -in the Irrawaddee -District were • 
brought' to. light in .great .numbers. In the revised Forest* 
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"Rales, then before Government, more stringent regulations had 
been proposed for checking the destruction of Teak by Toungya 
cultivation. No complaints had been made against contractors 
or Permit-holders, who were now perfectly acquainted with the 
rules and appeared to respect them. 

The Conservancy System . — The "Report closes with a corres- 
pondence between Mr. W. Wallace, the largest of the permit- 
holders, and the authorities complaining of the system of conser- 
vancy which limits the right of the permit-holders to remove tim- 
ber to trees girdled by the Forest ofiScers. This system prevails 
in all the forests except those west of the Irrawaddee which 
are virtually leased. There the selection of the trees to be fell- 
ed is left entirely to the lease-holders, subject to a certain 
minimum standard of size. In a Memorandum on the subject 
Dr. Brandis thus explains the present system. Each of the 
principal Forest Divisions of British Burmah, so far as they 
are under stidct conservancy management, is divided into six 
sections. In one of these one-fourth of all first class Teak 
trees of above 6 feet in girth, standing in localities whence 
the timber can with advantage be removed, is to be felled 
every year. The trees which are to be felled are marked 
and girdled two or three years before felling under the imme- 
diate supervision of GflScers of the Forest Department. The 
trees are to be selected with the assistance of the parties 
working the Forests, (Permit-holders or Contractors), they 
are to be chosen from those of the largest and finest growth, 
and, with certain exceptions, they are to be selected from 
those only which have attained a girth of 7 feet 6 inches. The 
result is that, at the end of 4 x 6, or 24 years, the greater 
portion of the Teak trees which at the commencement of 
the rotation belonged to the first class, will have been removed. 
The period fixed for the removal of the first class trees is 24 
years. The trees actually girdled have been 152,282 during 
the first rotation from 1856 to 1861, or at the rate of 25,400 
trees on the average, and during the two first years of the 
second rotation of 6 years as follows : — 

In 1862 ... ... 20,642 trees. 

„ 1863 ... ... 22,404 „ 

These figures do not Include the trees girdled by private parties 
in the Attaran Forests and those girdled by the Dease-holdera 
in the" Western Forests. The total yield of timber of the Go- 
vernment Forests since the adoption of this system has, according 
to the published Reports, been as follows : — 
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Logs. 

Tons. 

i 

1856-57 

22.738 

13,852 

Pegu. 

1857-58 ... 

18,117 

14,794 

10,510 

55 

1858-59 

11,245 

” 1 

1859-60 

8,831 

6,581 

1 

JS 1 

Tenasserim and Martaban. 

1860-61 

13,947 

9,997 

1860-61 

12,674 

not given 

British Burmah, 

1861-62 

29.672 

22,036 

British Burmah. 

1862-63 

46,613 

not given 


Total 

1,67,386 




Up to' the end of 1862-63 the financial results under the pre- 
sent Bystem have been as follows : — 




Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 



Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

,Rs. 


1856-57 ... 

86,243 

1,56,329 


70,086 

Pegu 1 

1857-58 ... 

80,620 

2,55,112 


1,74,492 

1858-59 ... 

4,30,679 

1,99,039 

61,321 

2,31,640 


Tenasserim 

1858-59 ... 

71,606 

10,285 


Pegu 

1859-60 ... 

2,17,504 

1,73,658 

43,846 


Tenasserim 

1859-60 ... 

41,090 

24,748 

19,342 


Pegu 

18G0-61 ... 

2,50,925 

2,76,753 


25,828 

Tenasserim 

1860-61 ... 

86,059 

12,728 

3,22,336 

3,09,930 

73,331 

B. Burmah 

5 1861-62 

1 1862-63 ... 

3,96,885 

3,53.487 

74,550 

43,557 



Total 

20,18,098jl7,91,953 

4,96,551 

2,70,406 


Final cash surplus : Es. 2.26,145. 

The Forests therefore have, independently of the outstandings 
and the value of timber on hand, at the close of 1862-63, durino* 
the past seven years of the present system, been no charo-e 
to the State, but contributed tv small surplus to its revenue. 
Advantage should be taken of the present period- of peace 
with foreign powers to work the Forests sparingly. The Forests 
beyond the Frontier in Burmah proper and the different States 
on the Salween river and its tributaries, at present supply 
about three-fourths of the whole timber brought to Rano-oon or 
Moulmeiii. The number of logs stands as follows 
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Foreign Territory. British Territory 

from all Forests. 

In 1861-62 ... 105,621 64,059 

„ 1862-63 ... 96,497 46,613 

The cubical contents of the timber in 1861-62 was 102,000 
tons from the Foreign, and 24,962 tons from the British ter- 
ritory. 

Orders of Government . — The Govermnent of India, in a 
letter from Colonel R. Strachey to the Chief Commissioner, 
decides that in those forests in which it is determined that con- 
servancy should be maintained, there seem^ the strongest reason 
to consider that the selection of the trees to be felled should 
remain entirely in the hands of the Forest Officers. The Go- 
vernor General in Council recommends that efforts should be 
made to form gradually compact Teak Forests of a limited but 
sufficient area, bj improving the more valuable forest tracts, and 
by making plantations on a large scale in localities conveniently 
situated for the removal of the timber, aiid known to produce 
'J’eak of good quality. As a sufficient area of such forest and 
l)lantations approaches maturity, the present strict copservancy 
of the remaining forests might gradually be relaxed. It is true 
that the complete accomplishment of this object would require 
a long period of time, but it is plainly the duty of the British 
Government to carry on its forest administration on a really 
sound basis, and to do what is practicable to ensure for the future 
a sufficient and permanent supply of timber from the forests of 
the various provinces of India. 

THE TRADE OF SIND. 

1863-64. 

Mr. P. M, Dalzell, Collector of Customs, Kurrachee, fur- 
nishes this Report. 

Comparative Statistics . — The value of the trade was Es. 
6,66,28,106, being an increase on the trade of the year previous 
of Rs. 1,13,09,833, or nearly 20i per cent. 

1863-64. 1862-63. 


Imports 24,74,772 2,24,28,184 

Exports 4,18,80,734 3,28,75,942 

4,43,55,500 ' 5,53,04,126 

Llore than twenty years before, when Sind became an integral 
portion of the Empire, the value of its trade was Rs. 12,21,600; 
ill 1847-48, five years , ther.eafter, , it rose- to Rs. 44,26,000, in 
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five yeai’s ,iTiove, to Ks. 80,00,000, in the succeeding five years,' 
to Ifs. 2,15,92,000 ; and, in the five years ending with 1863-G4, 
it attained the value nearly millions sterling. The .value 
of . the external trade of Bombay in ] 843-44, twenty year’s ago, 
excluding treasure and re-exports, was "Rs. 10,05,96,799i The 
value of the same- trade in 1862-63, nineteen years thereafter, 
excluding re-exports and treasure, rvas Us. 39,71,64,600, just 
quadrujile its value in 1843-44. The value of , the trade of 
Sind has risen in the same period from Us. 12,21,600, to Us. 
4, -88, 93, 262, exclusive of treasure — the re-exports are trifling" — 
-or nearly 40 times its value in 1843-44. -The relative progress 
■of -the trade of the several Presidencies and Sind for 1862-63, 
the last year for Avhich retuims have been published, was for 
Bombay 37 per cent., for Calcutta 3 per cent., for Madras 8:|^ 
per cent., and for Sind 86^ per cent. The value of the Cotton 
'exported front Sind in the past year w^as Us. 2,11,60,043, being 
an increase over the previous year’s exjDorts of Bs. 67,6(5,560, 
•or 47 per cent, in value, and 15 per cent, in quantity. The 
value of all other exports is Us. 2,07,20,691, or over two millions 
sterling, which, compared with the exports, cotton excluded, of 
•the 3 'ear previous, viz. Us. 1,84,82,459, shews an increase of more 
than 12 per cent., the increase in the value of the entire trade be- 
ing 204 per cent, d'here were several causes in operation calcu- 
lated to affect tbe trade injuriously, such as the disturbed state 
of the Western frontier and of Aftghanistan ; the extraordinary 
inundation, of the Indus, by which it is believed thousands' 
of acres of growing crops Avere more or less destroyed, to- 
gether with the monetary crisis at the close of 1863, Avhieh for 
a time paralyzed all commercial energy. The articles affect- 
ed by the condition of Affghanistan, which .shew diminished 
export, are Wool, in rvhich there is a decrease of Esl 5^32,97.9 ; 
raw 8ilk, Us. 63,074 ; Woollen goods, Us. 8,742 ; Dyes and 
Drugs, Us. 6,64,809. The other chief decreases are Cashmere 
Shawls, to the extent of Us. 7,88,382, Avhich the frontier war 
indirectly affected, and Saltpetre, Us. 1,19,381. The chief in- 
creased exports are Cotton Wool, Bs. 67,66,560 ; -Horses and 
Cattle, Us. 2,32,194 ; Cotton piece goods. Us. 1,39,573— a laro-e 
portion of the last were re-exports,— Grain, Us, 29,24,32%, 
the expoib of which was^ stimulated by the excessive prices 
pievailing in the Provinces of Cutch and Kattywar, to 
which more than two-thirds of the increase have been export- 

Salt, Es. 11,240; Seeds Ba. 
piece-goods, Rs. 11,344; aud Wood, a i-e export, 
ivs., 10,886. . ihe increase in certain articles of export is Us. 
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1,1-J,92,666 against Rs. 24', 87, 874 of decrease, tlie difference 
being in favour of increase to the extent of Rs. 90,04,792, or a 
little short of one million, sterling. Mr. Dalzell remarks the 
gradual diversion of the trade from Bombay, and its increased 
direct export to Europe, to the extent over the 3'ear pi'evious, 
of 80 per cent. ; for the future, these may be expected to in- 
crease in a far greater proportion than hitherto, three additional 
Cotton Screw Companies having been formed in Kurrachee. 
The onl}’- countries to which there was diminished export are 
the Mauritius, China and Singapore, Ceylon and the Concan, 
amounting to Rs. 2,80,807. 

Imports . — Excluding treasure the balance of the trade is 
against imports, by no less a sum than Rs. 2,48,00,692, or near- 
ly 2|- millions sterling, a sum not much in excess of the value 
of the Cotton exported, Rs. 2,11,60,043. The discrepancy is, 
however, in some measure counterbalanced b}'- treasure import- 
ed, amounting to Rs. 77,52,092, still, however, leaving a balance 
against Imports of Rs. 1,70,48,600 or nearly 1| millions sterling. 
The Imports were from the following ports : — 
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Total. 

‘ United Kingdom 

Rs. 

32,35,704 

Rs. 

Rs. 

32,35,704 

Prance 

9,373 


9,373 

Mekran 

28,048 

3,200 

81,248 

Persian Gulf... 

4,63,467 

14,452 

4,77,919 

^ h.fi'ica 

.Mauritius ... . 
Western Australia 
Penang’ 

4,704 


4,704 

14,666 


14,666 

America 

1,54,973 


1,54,973 

74,488 

’Moulmein 

74,488 



Bombay 

1,26,41,515 69,76,911 

1,96,18,426 

O&lcuttct ••• 

Concciii ••• ••• 

1;17,195 



1,17,195 

3,604 


3,604 

Cutch 

68,040 

7,47,029 

8,15,069 

Goa and Demaum 

11,158 


11,158 

Goozerat 

78,797 

8,500 

87,297 

Infill* 

89,398 

89,398 

Goozerat Foreign 

150 

2,000 

2,150 


1,69,95,280 


2,47.47,372 
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Exports . — The exports were to the following places : — 
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Total. 

Rs. 

58,98,918 

15,27,551 

1,28,804 

2,79,012 

Rs. 

Rs. 

58,98,918 

15,27,551 

1,28,804 

3,51,926 



72,914 




6,618 

84,82i 

2,91,42,025 

74,187 

31,84,971 

15,561 

2,81,557 

11,37,295 

2,185 

32,461 


6,618 

88,305 

2,91,42,025 

74,187 

31,89,341 

15,561 

2,85,557 

11,37,295 

2,185 

32,461 

3,478 


4,370 

4,000 




4,17,^aj972 

84,76i 

\ 

4,18,80,734 


Finance . — The import duties shew a small- decrease of Rs. 
38,651-9-9, hut this is more than counterbalanaipd by an in- 
crease in the export duties of ... Rs. ti7,488 7 2 

The first amount to ... „ 1,9S,600 4 4 

The last to ... 2,38)^17 3 1 

• V . ■ . -!■* 


Total on Import and Export, Rs. 4,37,217*^7 5 
Had the same rate of duties existed in 1863-64 as itf the 
previous year, there would have been a large increasi? i'Q- 
the import duties. The reductions took place in May 18^3 ; 
in Malt liquor from 2 to 1 anna per gallon ; in Wine fro^ 
2 to 1 Re. a gallon, and in Iron from 10 to 1 per cent, ad 
valorem. The loss of revenue thereby was Rs. 1,31,848. ''In 
the excise on salt exported to Calcutta there is an' apparent 
falling off of Rs, 83,350-1-4 ; apparent, because 23,493 maunds 
have been exported upon which duty has been paid by bills 
which had not fallen due at the close of the official year. The 
amount is_ Rs. 11,746-8. The unusual rains which fell in Sind 
almost entirely put a stop to the working of the salt fields : this, 
and an oveistocked market i^ Calcutta, contributed to dimmish 
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the export. The total revenue collected by the Customs De- 
partment in 1863-6-i amounted to E,s. 5,21,193-15. The total 
cost of establishment, Salt, Excise and Customs, was 40,677-4-3 
which is in the proportion of 7 J0-16ths to the receipts from all 
sources. 

Tonnage . — The number of square-rigged vessels and steamers 
which entered the harbour was 155 of the aggregate bur- 
then 0? 74,^51 tons; being an increase over the previous year o! 
27 vessels and 11,846 tons. There was an increase in native 
craft of 862 vessels and 29,021 tons, the total number which 
arrived in Port during the 3'ear was 2,259 of 127,460 tons. 
The number of ships and steamers which departed was 155 with 
a tonnage of 75,01 9:|, and of native craft 2,321 with a tonnage 
of]2S,94H. 

Khetti Port . — There was a decrease in the value of the external 
trade of Khetti of Ps. 80,829. The Imports were Ks. 5,73,338, 
and the Exports Ks* 14,01,516 or Its. 19,74,854 in all. The Cus- 
toms duties increased from Ps. 13,067-8-3, in 1862-63 to Ids. 
29,640-7 in 1863-64, shewing an increase in the past year of 
Ids, 16,572-14-9 owing to an unusually large export of grain to 
foreign ports. 

Seir Gunda Port . — The value of the trade of Seir Gunda in 
1863-64, as compared with the year previous, was : — 

■ 1863-64, 1862-63. 

, 

ImpQi’ts ... ••• Pe* .5,055 Ks. 11,339 

Ex^/orts ... ••• 11 32,613 ,, ^2,855 


, J Rs. 37,668 Rs. 84,194 

The increase is Ks. 46,526, chiefly in grain, arising from defi- 
ciently of produce io. the feliali Bunder districts. Xhe revenue 
fellHrom Rs. 5,7S3-12 in 1862-63, toEs. 1,856-0-5 in ^63-64. 
Th^ tonnage also oecreased from. 35 vessels of 2,/ 60 to 23 
^e£els of 1,815 tons. The exports Avere entirely to Cutch ; the 
/m ports, from Bombay and Cutcb. r j 

y Orders of Government.— Boinbay Government rcterred 
Mr. Dalzell’s report to Mr, G. Inveraritjf, the Bombay Commis- 
sioner of Customs, for bis opinion. Mr. inveranty condemns the 
sanguin©^^ t6rnis of the Report* . For instctuce the 
trade of Sind with the United Kingdom is stated to have in- 
creased upwards of nine lakhs of Rupees nearly the whole o 
which however, is attributable to railway materials, ihese are 
not articles of general commerce in the province, and therefore 
this trade may have been considered during -the year to have 
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remained stationary. The trade witli Prance shows a marked 
decrease, as does that with the Persian Gulf ; Outch shows an in- 
crease almost solel^^from Treasure, and Bombay shows an increase, 
the result also of large QVeasure remittances. Cutch pays for 
the grain and Bombay for the Cotton sent to it by Sind. In like 
manner the Exports from Sind to the United Kingdom show an 
increase almost wholly attributable to Cotton, while in many 
other important articles of trade there is a marked decrease. 
Mr. Inverarity comes to the conclusion that there is nothing 
in the Import and Export trade of Sind to call for extraordinary 
marks of satisfaction. The Province is steadily advancing, as 
it should do, along with the general prosperity which is just now 
attending all Western India, Mr. Dalxell answers Mr. In- 
verarity’s remarks, and the Government of Bombay proceeds 
to review his report. Mr. Dalzell’s explanation showing that 
the harbour will accommodate vessels of 1,200 tons and upwards, 
is satisfactory, and His Excellenc}'’ in Council hardly considers, 
comparison by averages, as instituted by the Commissioner 
of Customs, a fair test of the capabilities of any harbour. His 
Excelleacy in Council has great pleasure in reiterating the 
encomiums recorded when reviewing the returns ford862-63. 


GOVERNMENT TEA PLANTATIONS KOHIS- 

TAN AND BOONS OF THE NORTH- WeS^'^^^^ 

PROVINCES. h 


^'^or{/L^}fesfevn Provinces Records, Part XL 11. , 


1863-64. 


I 


The Report i.s drawn up by. W. Jameson, Surgeon 
Superintendent of the Government Botanical Gardens, NoA^^" 
Western 1 rovmces. Considerable additions were made to 
Plantations of Ayartolie and Bhimtal. In the former abo"^ 
60 acres of new land were deeply trenched and planted, and in^ 
the latter about 40 acres. In the Kowlaghir and Hawilb-iuoh 

dnnng the last season iras lbs. 
Factories of the NortMycsKVrmhn^S’Ls^lbs 

.,361 ,naands,or 35 lit 
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\vere "Rs. Ij04',386-S and the expenditure Es. Gd,300, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 40,086-8. To this ought to be added the value 
of 1,61,000 seedlings at Es. 3 per hundred, distributed to private 
planters, or Es. 4,830. The quantit3>- indented for was 10,000 
niaunds ; and all that were sold were bought at Es. 25 per 
maund. Private planters readil}'’ sold seeds at rates varying 
frona Es. 25 to Es. 70 per maund. For tea an average of Es. 
1-6 per pound was credited. By private sale the prices readily 
obtained were — fine Souchong, Ks. 2; Souchong, Es. 1-12; 
Pouchong, Es. 1-8 j Boliea, 12 uunas ; 1st class green tea, Es. 2 ; 
and Hyson skin, 12 annas ; and in a well conducted Factory 
the yield of fine teas to coarse was 3 to 1. Those most in de- 
mand with natives were the coarse or cheap teas. The demand 
for tea, the produce of the Horlh Western Provinces, was daily 
increasing. In 6 months nearly lbs. 8,000 had been purchased 
from the Government Factories, by Punjab merchants to export 
to Cabul and Bokhara. Though the Factories sho’wed a con- 
siderable increase over the previous season in the out-turn of 
tea, it did not come up to the estimate that had been made. 
The Deyrah Doon Plantation fell especially short, owing to 
the severe frostjn December and January which destroyed a 
large quantity of jmuug tea-seeds, and to the sudden cessation 
of the rains which almost entirely destroyed the last crop of 
leaf. But the yield of tea and seeds was large wdien compared 
with that of plantations in other parts of India, as in Assam. 

Extension of the Cultivation . — it is calculated that 10,630 acres 
might be planted with seedlings raised from the seed yielded by 
the Government plantations of the North-Western Provinces 
alone during the year ; “ or in other w'ords there were now seeds 
sufficient, if properly planted, and if sufficient capital were 
forthcoming, and the work were carried on with energy and ac- 
tivit}’, to enable the Kohistau of the Punjab and North-West- 
ern Provinces in 30 or 40 years to raise tea in quantity equal 
to the whole export trade of China.” In addition to the Go- 
vernment Plantations there Avere numerous j)rivate compa- 
nies and private planteis in Kumaon, Gurliwal, De^uali Boon 
and many other localities. It is stated therefore that the 
' time for selling Government Plantations has arrived. They 
have proved that tea, well fitted for the Indian and Kuropeau 
markets, can be grown and prepared in the Kohistan of the 
North-Western Provinces and the, Punjab, and that the cul- 
tivation presents a safe investment for capital. A large sup- 
ply of seeds Avas foiuA^arded by order to the Madras Goveru- 
’ mcnt for distribution to private planters in tho Neilgherries, 
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ami to fovm Government plantations for tlio distribution of 
seeds in the same quarter. Skilled native workmen were also 
supplied to all the private plantations and factories tliiougli- 
out the Koliistau of the North-Western Provinces, and Punjab, 
and even to factories in Darjeeling and the Neilgherries. £x- 
'• pert native tea-makers and tea-growers are now to be met 
•with in hundreds throughout the plantations in Upper India, 
all of whom have been educated in the Government establish- 
ments by Ohinese. Tea cultivation gives employment near their 
homes to thousands of people. In the Kangra valley thou- 
sands of idle hands, the disbanded followers of chiefs, now 
find AYork. Another advantage has been the introduction 
of silver coin, which was rarely seen Id or 16 years ago 
in the interior of the mountains of the North-West. Land 
has risen a hundred per cent. Grain, which used to be a 
drug in the market in plentiful years, has now a ready sale at 
remunerative rates, and silver circulates freely. “ But to make 
the work initiated by Government complete,” says the report, ■' 
some one ought to be appointed to examine all the waste lands 
in Kumaon, GurhwaL and the Kohistan generally, and report 
on their capability for tea plantations, as many people select 
bad sites from ignorance on tliis^point.” Though the demand 
for labour was great on account of the numerous private 
companies, the supply was still good. In one district nearly 
the whole of the labourers were foreigners. In the neighbour- 
hood of plantations new viUages were vapidly springing up ; in 
the Kangra valley, too, labour was abundant. In Kumaon and 
Gurbwal the labour market continued to be well supplied, and 
the rate of wages moderate, viz., from Rs. d to 11s. 5 per men- 
sem. According to the last census there were in Kumaon — 
1,91,085 males and 1,70,973 females; in Gurhwal there were 
1,18,812 males and 1,15,322 females — total 5,96,192, a large 
amount of labour, from whence planters could have their de- 
mands supidied. 


CHOLERAIC INFLUENCE IN THE ATMOSPHERE ' 
OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

From tho 1th to the 15th of June, 1864. 
North-iVestern Provinces Records, Part XLI-I., Art. IT, 

The report is submitted to the Government of the North- 
Western Prorinces. by Dr. Walker. Officiating lusneotor Gene- 
ral of Prison.s. Nortli-Westero Provinces, Dr. Walkl.r was struck 
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with the extraordinary features of cholera which broke out 
suddenly in the Allahabad Central Prison on the 8th of June, 
and ceased as suddenly on the 13th, during which time 107 
cases and 32 deaths occurred. He accordingly took measures 
to ascertain how far the choleraic influence in the atmosphere 
was felt throughout the rest of the North-Western Provinces 
about the same time. The enquiry was confined to the week 
between the 7th and 15th June. 

In Dehra and Seharunpore no cases had been reported to the 
Civil Surgeons. In Mozuffernugger some cases w'ere reported 
at a village near Shahpore in the Hindun valley between the 
14th and l8th of June. In the districts of Meerut, Boolund- 
shuhur, Allygurh, Bijnour, Moradabad, Bareilly, Budaon, and 
Shajehanpore, no cases came under observation ; but one oc- 
curred in the European Begiment (107th) at Bareilly on the 
X8th June. In the Muttra district there w^ere seven cases. In 
Agra, Etawa, Mynpoory, Etah, and Futtehgurh, no cases were 
reported ; at Cawnpore there w'as one case. At Banda two 
oases were treated in the Jail Hospital, both coming in from 
the district, where the disease was very prevalent. In the 
Huraeerpore district cholera prevailed extensively. In Futteh- 
pore the disease did not appear to have prevailed to any extent ; 
nor in the Allahabad district was its intensity such as might 
have been expected from the sharpness of the attack in the 
Jail. In the district of Mirzapore a good many cases occurred, 
most of them in the south part of the district. In Benares the 
disease was prevalent in the city, but not to a marked extent. 
No cases occurred in the Central Prison. The Ghazeepore dis- 
trict w'as free from the disease. The population of the district 
of Azimgurh suffered considerably, and two case.s occurred 
amongst the prisoners. In the Goruckpore district the disease 
was also very prevalent. The Jounpore district was reported 
to have had sporadic cases of the disease occurring all through 
the hot weather : they were not more numerous between the 7th 
and 15th June than at other times. From Ooraie the Civil 
Surgeon reported that, although vague reports of the appear- 
ance of the disease reached him from some parts of the district, 
he considered the cases to have been fever only. The districts 
of Jhansie, Lullutpore, and Ajmere did not appear to have suf- 
fered. Setting aside the evidently sporadic cases occurring in 
the Meerut, Bohilcund, and Agra divisions, the choleraic in- 
fluence seemed to have been confined to a continuous tract of 
country in the Allahabad and Benares divisions : Humeerpore, 
Banda, Allahabad (to the right of the- Jumna), Mirzaporc, Bc- 
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nares, Azimgurli, aud Gornclcpore, were the districts which suf- 
fered most. Simultaneously, at Goruckpore, Allahabad, and 
Banda, on the 8th of June, the affection showed itself, indicat- 
ing beyond a question that it had its origin in wide-spread 
atmospherical conditions. The line of country chiefly affected 
lay from east to west, very much in the same parallel, until 
Mirzapore was reached, when its direction was very much more 
to the north. One curious fact w^as that, wdiile the influence 
did not invade the Doah, did not cross the Jumna at all, but 
■was confined to the right bank, yet it crossed the Ganges at 
Benares, and was felt northwards as far as Goruckpore. Dr. 
'Walker tried, from an investigation of the daily meteorological 
observations recorded at Jhansie, Benares, &c., to trace any ex- 
traordinary condition of the atmosphere that he might feel jus- 
tified in recording as a concomitant of the disease, but did not 
succeed. Dr. Hooper remarked at Allahabad that, during the 
five days of the epidemic, the wind was exceedingly variable, 
veering about several times in the twenty* four hours ; and that, 
coincident wdtli its departure, the wind began to blow steadily 
from the east. 


DISPENSARIES IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1863. 

North- Western Provinces Records, Part XLIL, Art III. 


The report is drawn up hy Mr. C. Robertson, the Officiating 
IJ nder-Secretary. 

Statistics . — At the close of the year 97 dispensaries were 
in operation in the North-Western Provinces ; of this number 
9 were new branches opened during the year, the permanency 
of some of which could not be depended upon. The total in- 
come was Rs. 1,54,179-4-3^ ; of wdiich Rs. 91,880-0-3^ Avere «iven 
by Government ; Rs. 18,119-7 were from Local Eunds “ Rs 
7^055-9-10 ^vere. interest on Investments ; Rs. 8,561-10 wereEiil 
ropean subscriptions ; and Rs. 28,562-1-3 w^ere Native subscrip- 
tions. The actual expenditure was Rs. 1,57,958-9-31 which ivas 
.somewhat in excess of the income. This cost of now buiidino'.s 
caused this excess. The sum realized by subscriptions wSs 
somewhat larger than in 1863. While Cawiipore, Budaon, 
Bareilly, Euttehgurh, Euttelipbre, and Mirzapore, gave a sub- 
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sci’iption fairly proportioned to the Government Grant, the 
Avealthy cities of Agra, Allahabad, Muttra and Benares gave 
nothing at all. A pleasing feature in the subscription list Avas 
the large amount received from European residents. A recent 
modification of the rules regulating the amount of Government 
allowance fixed that it should be in proportion to the sum con- 
tributed by the people themselves. In the two Zillahs of 
Budaon and Cawnpore zemindars AA'ere prevailed on to agree to 
the establishment of Pergunnah Branches, and to contribute to 
their support a small percentage on their jumma similar to the 
educational cess. Eight self-supporting institutions were thus 
founded and succeeded very well. A proposal yvas made by 
Mr, Williams, the Commissioner of Meerut, to establish 
qualified Native Doctors in large villages, the residents of 
Avhich Avere Avilling to guarantee three months’ salaiy, to pro- 
vide them with medicines and a feAv instruments, and then 
alloAV them to charge for the aid and medicines given, say 50 
per cent, on the cost price. He found many of the landhold- 
ers of his division favourably disposed toAvards it, and had no 
doubt that the Doctor, if competent and attentive, AAmuld soon 
secure a fair remuneration. The greatest difficulty in this 
scheme would be to get a sufficient number of really skilful 
Doctors. There Avere great inequalities betAveen different dis- 
tricts in the ratio of charges for diet and bazaar medicines to 
the number of patients; but in most cases this could be satis- 
factorily explained. There Avas, hoAvever, reason to think that 
in some cases the highness of the charge Avas due to the care- 
lessness or dishonesty of subordinates, and that in most cases the 
action of committees in supervising the dispensaries they Avere 
nominated to manage required to be stimulated. During the 
jmar there AVere 13,023 in-door patients and 5,14,060 out-door 
patients, making Avith the balance of 1862 a total of 5,32,498. 
There was a large increase in the number of out-door patients. 
The number of operations dui-ing the year Avas 34,038, of which 
33,829 Avere successful. From the incompleteness of the returns 
it AA^as impossible to say Iioav many of these Avere important. 

Vaccination . — There Avere altogether 21,745 cases of vacci- 
nation, of Avhich 16,518 Avere successful. 

Ap'prentices . — Most of the Civil Surgeons who touched on 
this question agreed in thinking that the system, as a means of 
training candidates for the Medical School at Agra, Avas a 
failure ; as, after attaining some skill in the manual part of their 
work, the youths dreAV back. 

General . — This reAueAV of tjie position of Dispensaries em- 
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braces tlieir financial position, and what may be called the ex- 
ternal mark of success — the number of patients treated. But it 
contains no information as to the character and prevalence of 
the diseases with which the Surgeons had to contend, and the 
success of the treatment. Several of the District Reports from 
the Civil Surgeons are said to have contained interesting notices 
of the diseases prevalent in their neighbourhoods and the mode 
and results of the treatment adopted. If similar Reports wei*e 
received from all districts, and were digested by one Medical 
Officer, say an Inspector- General of Dispensaries, a valuable 
and comprehensix’-e annual review of the sanitary condition of 
the whole North-Western Provinces might be obtained by Go- 
vernment. The same officer might also, if he had the oppor- 
tunity, inspect the Dispensaries, and from the experience thus 
gained might be able to give valuable hints to the Local Oom- 
mittees» In the Central Provinces this duty has been assigned 
to the Inspector General of Prisons. 


CENSUS OF THE ISLAND OF BOMBAY. 

1864. 

History . — The population of Bombay was estimated at ten 
thousand in 1664 w'ben it came into the possession of Great Bri- 
tain. The people lived chiefly at Mahim. Ten or fifteen years af- 
ter Fryer estimated the inhabitants at sixty thousand. A census 
is mentioned as having been taken in the year 1716, giving only 
sixteen thousand persons, but it probably embraced only the 
fort and a portion of the island. A census, taken in the year 
1814-15, of Avhich the record is imperfect, gave 11,000 as the 
population of the fort, and 221,550 as that of the whole island, 
and 20,786 as the number of houses. The British, military, 
marine, and civil, were stated to be 4<,.S00 persons, the resident 
Native Christians and Jews 12,300, the Mussulmans 28,000, Hin- 
doos 103,800, and the Parsees 13,150. The floating portion of the 
population was given as 60,000. In the year 1883-34 an im- 
perfect census w'as taken which gave the result as probably 
234,032. Attempts were subsequently made and an Act w^as 
brought before the ' Legislative Council on the subject, but it 
was withdrawn, owing to instructions from England, wffiich or- 
dered that the enumeration should be postponed until 1861 
when it wa.s to he carried out in India and in Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland simultaneously. The enumeration Avas con- 
fined to British- born subjects. The want of population returns 
became more and more felt as the schemes for water-supply, 
drainage, and gas-lighting were brought forward, and especially 
as the death returns showed a rapid and large increase in the 
mortality. Sir Bartle Frere caused a Census Act to be brought 
before the Bombay Legislature, and it Avas warmly supported by 
educated natives, but it Avas disalloAved by the Home GoA'^ern- 
ment, Avho asked the Governor General to consider Avhether it 
would be expedient to pass a laAV of the Council for taking a 
general census of the population of India. In reply the Go- 
vernment of India, on 11th February 1861, declared that any 
such measure would be at the present time very impolitic, and 
on other grounds undesirable. Their despatch I'eferred to a cor- 
respondence which took place between the GoA'^ernor General in 
Council and the Secretary of State in 1859, in Avhich the former, 
Avriting on the 6th of April, states that it Avould not be pru- 
dent to undertake a general enumeration of the people so soon 
after the violent disturbances by Avhich a great portion of India 
has recently been agitated. The preliminary measures neces- 
sary for a general census Avould tend to keep alive the suspicions 
Avith Avhich every act of the Government is noAV likely to be 
vieAved, and it Avould be difficult, if not impossible, to persuade 
the people, or even those of education and intelligence among 
them, that the census Avas not connected Avith some design to 
punish them for late offences, or to increase in some way their 
fiscal burdens — a vieAV of the case AA^hich evil-disposed persons 
would not fail carefully to disseminate. The latter, in replying 
under date October l4th, expresses his “ full and entire concur- 
rence in the vieAV therein taken,” adding that "‘many years Avill 
probably elapse before it may be Avise and prudent to engage in 
a general census.” The GoAmrnraent of Bombay in these cir- 
cumstances alloAved the Oensus to be taken Avithout the sanc- 
tion of penalties, being assured of the Avillingness of the people. 

Enumerators . — There Avere altogether 921 persons engaged 
in the enumeration on land ; of these, 148 Avere employed as 
Superintendents of Districts, and 773 as Visitors and Enumera- 
tors. Of the Avhole number, 331 wrote in English, 147 in Goo- 
zurathee, 443 in Murathee, and 20 in Hindostanee. Besides 
these, there Avei-e other 70 Enumerators employed in the har- 
bour. Thus, for a registered population of 816,562, there Avere 
843 Enumerators, or one for every 968 individuals, concerning 
each of Avhom there were seven points of information to note, 
after questioning and perhaps cross- questioning the unwilling 
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and stupid, to elicit the truth. At the last Census of England 
and Wales, there was aii Enumerator to every 6^t2 of the popu- 
lation, and the Enumeiator distributed, and collected, and veri- 
fied all the schedules of his own district, and was employed for 
a week after the Census in transcribing his work. The Euro- 
pean and Native Police helped in distributing and collecting 
the Schedules, and many educated native gentlemen, both 
Hindoos and Parsees, went from house to house in their neigh- 
bourhoods, helping the ignorant to fill in the returns, but there 
were discreditable contrasts to this among both Natives and 
Europeans, some of whom, taking advantage of the withdrawal 
of the Penal Act, obstructed the Enumerators or falsified the 
returns. The information collected was in some points wanting 
in precision, especially as regards caste, and occupation, and 
birthplace. The correcting of the Householders’ returns, so 
far as was practicable, extended over six weeks. There is much 
ground for believing that many persons escaped being enu- 
merated. and that the recorded number is much below the ac- 
tual amount of the population. There is no reason to suspect 
that double entries were made. The enumeration of the Water 
Division or Harbour was taken by dividing it among the seventy 
Enumerators, who were aided by the whole of the Water Police 
establishment. The tabulation was performed in the Office of 
the Commissioner of Police. 

Population . — ^The persons enumerated as present on the 
night of 1st February amounted to 816,562, of whom 530,450 
were males and 286,112 were females, being in the ratio of 
185'4 males to 100 females. The ratio in the last five published 
-yearly Mortuary reports is 125 to 100, and this disparity in 
them has been attributed to the larger proportion of males, that 
are always to be looked for among those who leave their houses 
.as adventurers, or in the pursuit of trade. If from the Mortuary 
tables of those five years the deaths in January and February 
only be taken, these months being in the season at which Bom- 
bay may be considered to have its largest number of temporary 
sojourners, and the time at which this Census was takenfthere 
was the larger ratio of 136*76 males to 100 females, 'if the 
harbour population, amounting to 32,582 males rvith but 55 
females, be omitted, and the enumerated land population only 
be taken, the ratio ito lOO is 174 males. The difference of 
numbers in the sexes was least among the Jews, who had but 
,112, and next to them among the Parsees, who had 13,3 to 100 
females, and, with the exception of the few Chinese, it was 
greatest among the Europeans, as might be expected’ from' a 
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large number of them being sailors or soldiers. The ages at 
which the males are most in excess in the Beturns, are those 
above fourteen yearSj wherej taking all races, it is found from 
the age of 14 to that of 44 years to be about 221, while under 
one month there are but 95, and from one month to two years 
but 101‘4 males to 100 females, and between two and fourteen 
years there are 131‘7. Such excess of males over females was 
seen at others of the British dependencies or colonies ; for in- 
stance at Queensland, in Australia, the ratio was 151, in Vic- 
toria 155. At Mauritius the ratio was 189, and at Hongkong 
280. Bussia is, perhaps, the only European country Avhere in 
the towns the males greatly exceed the females, and in that 
empire, taking the aggregate of all the towns, the males were in 
the ratio of 117, and taking St. Petersburg alone, there were 
reported 202 males to 100 females in the year 1851. 

Ages . — There were 17,644 persons under the age of two years, 
and 155,328 between two and fourteen years, or altogether 
172,972 under the age of puberty. Between this period and 
the age of forty-five there were 526,523, and above this last age 
117,067. Thus the constitution of the population in Bombay 
resembles that of a rapidly increasing ne^r colony, where males 
in the prime of life are greatly in excess : it differs widely from 
that of European countries. The contrast between this place 
and England is here shown : — 


Ages. 

England at Census 
1861. 

Per cent. 

Bombay at Census 
1864. 

Per cent. 

Months 0 to 23 

5-6 

2-16 

Years 2 to 13 

27-7 

19-02 

14 to 44 

47-5 

64-48 

„ 45 and over ... 

192 

14-34 


To test the accuracy of the Census the death rate of Glasgow 
is compared with that of Bombay : — 
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Glasgow. 


Bombay deaths in' 
1863. 

Bombay estimated 
population by’ 
Glasgow deathi 
rate. 

Bombay popula- 
tion by enumera- 
tion 1864, 

Bombay Ages. 

Ages. 


ilontha 0 to 23 ... 

2004 

6,114 

25,513 

17,644 

0 to 23 rnonths. 

Years 2 to 14 ... 

2‘44 

3,880 

142,623 

155,328 

2 to 13 years. 

„ 16 to 44 ... 

1-28 

7,417 

671,640 

626,523 

1 4 to 44 „ 

„ 45 and over 

4 77 

3,336 

80,419 

117,067 

45 and over. 

' 



820,195 

816,562 



The European proportion of ages is most nearly approached by 
the Jewish and Parsee females, perhaps from their being more 
settled ill residence than others. 


Castes and Maces . — The Hindoos out-of-caste are called Tin- 
tejf and are separated from the Hindoos of caste who do not ob- 
ject ’ to eat flesh, such as the Shenvee, Koonbee, Panchkulsee, 
Sonar, and many more. The Untej, or Hindoo out;-caste, are 
the Mhar, Purwaree or Dher, and the Chamber, M.oocheej 
Mhang, and Bhungee. The Christians are sub-divided into 
those of pure Asiatic origin, those of pure European origin, and 
those of mixed parentage. The motley concourse on the island, 
although it is thrown into so close a juxtaposition, is widely 
separated in religious and social matters ; nor will its various 
sections even eat together. The Christians alone are free from 
restraint in this respect. The Mussulmans of India have re- 
tained or acquired Hindoo Caste ways, and except it be the few 
Arabs or Persians that are to be found here, they refuse to eat 
with any of another religion even with those that have in re- 
verence the “ Kitah" or Bible. The Parsees also are assimilat- 
ed in many of their ways t\ the Hindoos. Among the Hindoos, 
each sub-division of caste i^separated from every other in eat- 
ing and in marrying, and has i'ts own traditions and rules. The. 
population comprises those oft' the Boodhist religion or Jain, 
who have no personal god ; tlilose of the Braliminical who have 
many gods; of the Zoroastriau Who have a duality ; of the Mus- 

sulmau who have one god ; and tmose of the J ewish and the Chris- 
tian faiths 


Census of 1SC4, 

Present in Bomhnij on the night of Jsf Fehruary 1864. 




Caste ■or Race. 

Number 

Ratio. 

Caste or Race. 

Number 

Ratio. 

Budhist or Jain 

8,021 

-.98 

Pai’see 

49,201 

6-03: 

Brahmin 

30.604 

3‘75 

J ew 

2,872 

•35 

Lingaet 

1,598 

•19 

Native Christian 

19,903 

- 2 44 

Bhatia 

21,771 

2 67 

Indo European 

1,891 

•23 

Hindoo of other Caste 

491,540 

60-20 

European 

8,415 

1 03 

Hindoo Oiit-Caste 

32,434 

3-97 

Chinese 

358 

•04 

iMussiiIman 

Negro- African 

145,880 

2,074 

17-87 

•25 

All Races ... 

. 

816,502 

too- 


Density of the Population . — 'llie surfiice of the united island.-} 
i.s reckoned to be about 1S‘G2 squai’o miles, or a square mile to 
every- 42,11)4 of the land population, were this to be equally 
distributed over the hole area: there is an acre to ever}’ Go’S 
persons. The population is, however, very unequally distri- 
buted, and much of the land is unoccupied by buildings, .being 
under cultivation, or laid out in salt-pans, or being hilly wa'^to 
land. Were the enumerated jmpulation, exclusive of the 3.2,o82 
in the liarbour, to be equally distiibuted over the whole surface 
of the island, each of the 783,980 persons would have scventy- 
tliree and a half square yards on whicli to stand. In London 
each person has one hundred and fourteen and a half square 
yards. Those present on the night of the Census in the south- 
ern portion had two liundred and eleven and three quarter 
square yards, while those in the northern subsection bad but 
eleven and a half each. The sections in the native town cover 
a surface of 606 ’GO acres, and afford an average of only six and 
a half square yards to each of their 449,891 inhabitants. The 
rnaximuiii area in these sections is nine and a quarter, and the 
minimum is the very small average area of five and four-tenths 
square yards. The greatest density of population in London is 
in, Whitecioss-streefc where each person has 10 8 square yards. 
The mean area in Liverpool is 39-9 square yards, or taking only 
the portions that are built on, each person in the year 1860 had 
seventeen square yards : twenty years ago there was a part of 
that, town that gave .to each only six square yards. 

Families . — The population on shore formed 101,890 families, 
as reckoned by the Householders’. schedules that were collected. 
The average number of persons in a family was TT, but as in 
many households the servants were accommodated in the out- 
houses of the premises, and in §uch cases their wdves and chil- 
dren present were always included wdth themselves in the mas- 
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ters’ lists, the number of families is understated. Fj’om the 
same circumstances, and from hospitals, boarding-schools, pri- 
sons, and regiments being dealt with as families, the mean 
number composing a family is somewhat exaggerated, . 

Houses . — The inhabited houses exclusive of subsidiary build- 
ings, were 24,206 in number ; of these, 6,676 were thatched huts.. 
Of the 17,630 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, had upper stories 
and twenty-two per cent, had more than one upper hoor, the 
mean height of the walls of the houses is about twenty-three 
feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty-six and a half 
feet, or but little greater in measurement than the height of 
the walls. The streets and lanes differ much in width, the 
range being from six to I'orty-nine feet. There were reported 
to 'be 3'97, or nearly four families to each house, and if the in- 
habited outhouses be taken into account, there were 30‘G per- 
sona to eacli bouse, and 18*3 to each floor. There are 33 houses 
assessed at Rs. 10,000 and upwards, 68 at from lls. 5,000 to Ks. 
10,000; 1,297 at from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, and 15,790 at Rs. 
j,000*and under. 

■^Occupations . — The returns shew the numbers fed by the pro- 
fits derived from their occupations. The 77 kinds are thus 
grouped and shown in the millesimal proportions they bear to 
the population : — 


T . — Food and Condments. 


Baker 

t • » 

3*7 

Grocer 


11-7 

Butcher ... 

t « • 

3-6 

Poulterer ... 

r%» 

4-0 

Cook 

• • • 

129 

Purveyor ... 


&•! 

Confectioner 

« V • 

3-8 

Salt Maker, Vendor 


1-6 

Fisherman 

• • • 

13-8 

Tavern, Hotel-keeper 

■ • • 

2-4 

Grain Dealer 


7 0 

Water Carj ier 


7-9 

Grain parcher 


46 




Gardner, Green grocer 


18-4 

In evei’y thousand of 

popula- 





tion there were ... 


100*5 



II. — Clothing. 



Clothier ... ... 

• •• 

11*8 

Tailor 


15-2 

Cotton work retailer 

• •• 

7’5 

Weaver 


13*6 

Dyer 


30 

Washerman 


8-2 

Leather worker 


7-7 

Woolwork Dealer ... 


17-4 

Silk worker, Dealer.,. 

... 

C-8 







J 


91'2 

■ 

III.- 

—Domestic Service. 


- 

Domestic Servant ... 

• «• 

63 9 

Sweeper ... 

... 

2-9 
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IV. — Shelter. 


Brick and Tile maker 

... 41 

Plumber, &c. 

5*1 

Wason 

... 21-5 

Umbrella dealer 

28 

Painter 

... 3*3 

— 

' 

Pdlmleaf worker 

... 3-4 


40-2 

V. — Furniture aud Utensils and Fuel. 


Charcoal dealer 

... 1-5 

Tin Smith ... ... 

2-5 

Crockery and glass dealer 

... 3 8 



Copper Smith 

... 6-6 


18 5 

Oil dealer... 

... 4-L 



VI.- 

-Luxuries and Dissipation. 


Bracelet dealer 

... 5‘5 

Prostitute 

11-7 

Goldsmith, Jeweller 

... 14,'2 

Tobacco, Betel, Opium dealer 

5-6 

Hooka pipe dealer... 

... 1-1 

Toy maker, dealer ... 

2-1 

Li qnor Seller 

... 14-2 

Watch maker 

1-1 

Musician... 

... 4-2 

— 


Photographer 

... 0 9 


GO 6 

VII. — Restoration of Health. 


Druggist ... 

... 38 

Medical man 

6 7 

Leechmau 

... 1-4 






1P9 


VIII. — Instruction. 


Priest 

... 9'0 

Schoolmaster, Teacher 

3*7 

Printer, Bookseller 

... 5*5 






18-2 

IX. — Trade and Exchange of Property. 


Auctioneer 

... 1-5 

’ Money changer, Assayer 

4-5 

Hawker 

... 6’8 

— 


Merchant, Banker... 

... 43-9 


56-7 

X. — Protection of Life and Property. 


Covenanted Servants of Go- 

Policeman and Watchman ... 

19-8 

vernment and Lawyer 

... 0-4 

* 


Military man 

... 10-8 


31-0 

XI.- 

-Locomotion and Ti'ansport. 


Bullook di'iA'er 

... 20-5 

Marine Store dealer 

2-2 

Engine Driver, &c. 

... 23 

Porter Palkee bearer 

11-0 

Horse Driver, &c. ... 

... 19'5 



Maritime man 

... 49-7 


105-0 


XII . — Shilled labour and trade referrihle to several of the above classes. 


Contractor 

... 2-2 

Pitch, Tar dealer 

... 0-9 

Civil Engineer 

... 0‘1 

Wood worker, dealer 

... 39-5 

Gunpowder dealer, &c. 
Hemp and Coir worker 

... 2-7 

... 4-2 

.Writer, Accountant 

. .. 44-4 

Iron woiker, &c. 

... 190 


113 0 



100 23o7nbaff. 
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XIII. — Unskilled labour refarihle to several of the above classes. 

Ldbouvers ... ... ... ... 234‘0 

XIV. — Unpi'ocluctive. 

Amiuitant ... ... 191 Beggar ... ... .. 331 

' ' 52‘2 

There are few castes of which the members will not engafie iu 
any occupation, and but few oecu[iations in which personti of any 
caste will not seek a livelihood ; the enumeration Abstiact Table 
shows this. Of the 30,604 Brahmins enumerated in Bombay, 
there were returned as beggars and paupers 10,370, or one- 
third of the whole, as writers and accountants 5,973, priests 
2,606, ■’schoolmasters and teachers only 720, merchant& and 
bankers 1,728, domestic servants 1,795. The S,02l Jaiii gave 
2,064 or a fourth as labourers, and 1,839 as merchants. The 
1,698 Lingaet returned 266 as labourers, the lest were, found in 
smaller numbers following most of the other occupations. The 
21,771 Bhats had as merchants and bankers 5,552, or one-fourth 
of the whole ; as dealers or workers in iron 2,389 ; writeis and 
accountants 1,805 ; domestic servants 1,799 ; clothiers and drap- 
ers 1,614; cotton-workers or retaileis 1,232. They and the 
Lingaet refuse some ot the same occupations that are objected 
to by the Brahmins. Hindoos of other castes belonged to every 
occupation in the table, excepting that of leechman, priest, 
and civil engineer ; and of those three, the application and 
breeding of leeches is alone objected to, that occupation being 
iollowed by Hindoos out-of-caste and Mussulmans. Of the 
491,540 of these Hindoos of caste, there were 153,386, or near- 
ly a third who obtained a livelihood by labour; employed as 
domestic servants there were 27,232, as merchants 13,241, 
masons and quarry men 12,430, connected with cattle 12,289, 
cultivators and gardeners 11*371, gold anti silver-smiths 10,670,. 
occupied with horses 10,675, woikers or dealers in iron 10,162, 
beggars and vagrants 6,917, or little more than one per cent., 
and 6,387 were independent. Of the 32,434 Hindoo ont-castes, 
there were 12,410 labourers, 4,938 woikers in leather, 2,6S'6 
domestic servants, and 1,260 or nearly four per cent, beggars. 
Of the 145,880 Mu&sulmans there were occupied as labourers 
18,12.9, or one-eighth ; as maritime men 13,987, or nearly a 
tenth; domestic servants 9,968, beirgars 8,055, or five and 
a-half per’cent., and independent 4,322. There is not an occu- 
pation. iu the table in which the Mussulman was not found 
tingaged. Of the 2,074 Negro-Africans a large proportion was 
maikime. The 49,201. Parsecs had 7,180, or about a seventh, 
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e’lijjloyed as Avrlters and accountants, 6,149 as mercliants and 
bankers, 5,906 workers or dealers in wood, 5,332 as domestic 
servants, 3,580 as jiriests, 3,117 were independent, and, to 
their great praise, not one beggar. The 2,872 Jews also had 
no beggars in their communit 3 ', their chief occu[)ations were 
workijjg in wood and domestic service. The 19,903 Native 
Christians had of their number 3,026 cooks and 2,504 domestic 
servants. The 1,891 Indo-Europeans had engaged as domestic 
servants 221, as merchants 212, clothieis and drapers 210. Of 
the 8,415 Europeans, 2,906 were maritime men, and 1,258 were 
military men, or pensioners. Of the 358 Chinese 62 were mari- 
time men. 

Horses and Conveyances . — There were 2,150 four-wheeled 
and 1,226 two-wheeled carriages drawn by horses. There were 
3,846 hor&es for draught and saddle. There were 650 passen- 
ger and 5,008 labour carts drawn by bullocks. 

Licensed Liquor SJlo 2 :)S . — There were 15 hotels, 39 taverns, 
166 arrack shops, 257 toddy and spirit shops, 26 opium and 
gunja shops, and 36 coffee shojis. 

Ilarhoiir . — There were 32,582 persons enumerated on board 
the ships and boats in the harbour, but that number does not 
include the whole maritime population, as many sailors and 
boatmen slept on shore. The total number of maritime men 
with their wives and children returned at the census was 40,584, 
and to this has to be added part of the 11,252 classed under 
“fisherman and fialimonger." The bulk of the harbour popu- 
lation was composed of Hindoos and Hus&ulmans, there being 
53'6 per cent, of the foiiuer, and 34 '5 ol the latter ; the Euro- 
peans were the only other race present that followed a seafar- 
ing life ill any considerable number, and they were S per cent, 
of the Nvliole. Belonging to Bombay there were registered 
under the Merchant Shipping Act 103 square-rigged vessels 
with a tonnage of 57,398 and crews aggregating 3,686. Under- 
Act X. of 1841 there were registered 140 square-rigged vessels 
and country craft with a tonnage of 19,934 and crewjs numbering 
4,055. There were 3,153 boats of above ten tons, 1,823 under 
ten tons, and 1,812 canoes or “ sunibook.” 

- Birthplaces , — The population of Bombay is mostly made up 
of immigrants, there being but 174,039, that is two hundred and 
thiiteeu in every thousand, or little, more than a fifth part that 
was born in the island. There were 728,357 of the people, or 
891-2 in every thousand born within the circuit of the Bombay 
Presidency j and of these there were 591,962 or 749-4 in the 
thousand born in British territory, and 136,395 in territory noi 
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British. Tlie Muratha-spenking Coast collectorates of Taniia, or 
tlie I\oi)kun and Hutnagiierry were the birth jdaces of 180^601, 
or 221-2 in a thousand. The Canarese-speaking Canara, Dhar- 
war, and Belgauna collectorates gave 13/125 j)ersons, or 16'5 
2 ')cr mil., to the population. The Muratha-speaking collecto- 
rates of Sholupoor, Sntnra, Poona, Ahmednuggur, and Nasik 
gave 141,795, or 173-7 per onil. and Kandeish 8,975, or nearly 
eleven in a thousand. The Goozurathee-speaking collectorates of 
Surat, Broach, Kaira, and Ahiuedabad were the birthplaces of 
66’, 601 ; and 6,526 were born in Sind, The territories not 
British, which were noted as birthplaces of the Bombay commu- 
nity, were tlie Muratha-speaking Mai wan, which gave 29,061 
persons, and the Portuguese dependencies, Goa, Demaun, and 
Gin, from whence came 14,199, In the Dukhun the Muratha- 
speaking Kolhapoor gave 7,311, and there were 6,868 number- 
ed aa having been born in Slalwa and Kajpootana. From the 
Baroda territory and the smaller states in Goozerat there were 
14,809 ; from Katiewar 21,393 ; and from Kutch there came 
42,744 of, the enumerated population of Bombay, From Ben- 
gal, Oudh, Hindostan, and the Punjab there were 24,165 immi- 
grants, or 29'4 in every thousand; and from territories com- 
prised within the Madras Presidency limits there were 13,467, 
or 16-0 in a thousand. There were 30,467 from the Bukliunee 
Hydrabad province. The total number of those born in Indian 
territory amounted to 796,366, or 975-3 in every thousand. Of 
the rest of the people 2,022 were from Burmali, Singapore, 
Manila, and China ; 30,379 were from Cashmere, Afghanistan, 
and Beloochistan ; from Persia there were 1,639, and Irom Ara- 
bia 6,U4'1 persons. Alrica was stated to have been the birth- 
place of 1,441 ; America of 86 ; and Europe of 6,124, or 6-3 iu 
every thousand. 

Insane, Dumb, Blind andZame . — There wei'cl 17 lunatics ex- 
clusive of the 194 iu the Asylum. There were 96 persons reported 
as dumb, and of them there were forty-two Plindoos of caste, and 
six out-caste, twenty-eight Mussulmans, and twenty Parseea. 
The proportion was one to 'every 8,505 of the total enumerated 
population. Iu Norway there was one in 1,200, in Prussia one 
in 1,334, in England one in 1,641, iu France one in 1,671, in 
Bavaria one in 1,774, and in Holland one in 2,7 14, persons; 
The blind were stated to be 543 in number, and to be distributed, 
among the various races, nearly iu the ratio observed in the total 
population. There was one blind to every 1,503 persons, while in 
the United Kingdom at last census tlmre was one to every 996 
ol the inhabitants. From the returns of other European countries. 
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it 13 found that in Norw.ay there was one blind to every o-lO 
persons ; in France one to eveiy 938 ; in Holland one to 1.6H3 ; 
in Prussia one to 1,738 ; in Bavaria one to 1,986. In the United 
States of America there was one blind person to every 2,489 of 
the people. The Bombay number of blind probably gives a low 
ratio, because from street-begging being discouraged, it is not 
likely that the blind would lea\e their homes in their actual 
proportion, to come with other immigrants to Bombay. The 
lame in the vaiioua races were 475. It was reported that there 
were two hundred and sixty mutilated males, of whom two 
hundred and five were Mussulmans, and fifty-five were Hin- 
doos. It may be that many of these Mubsulmans were thus 
dealt with before being brought to India, but there is no room 
lo doubt that this inhuman mutilation has, in the instance of 
Hindoos, taken place where British rule or infiuence might be 
exercised, so as to deter from this crime and the iniquities con- 
nected with it. The Kepoit is drawn up by Dr. A. H, Leith. 


EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1863-64. 

The report is submitted to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces by M. Kempson, E-q., M. A., Director of 
Public Instruction, in the form piesented by the Government of 
India’s Resolution of 2oth February 1864. 

Inspection . — There was a staff of 1 Director, 5 Inspectors, 
3 Assistant Inspectors, 29 Deputy Inspectors, and 99 Sub- 
Deputy Inspectois. Two of the Assistant Inspectors wmre ap- 
pointed oil the loth February 1864. The example of diligence, 
zeal, and attention to detail which was conspicuous in the upper 
ranks of the inspecting agency was awakening not only the 
attention of the people, but the interest of the district authori- 
ties. The lower ranks of Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors 
were somewhat improved, but it was clear that, without a 
close and unreleasing supervision, the woik was not satisfac- 
torily performed. The delinquencies of a subordinate were 
rarely noticed or reported on by his native superior unless 
there was some private or personal disagreement, and then the 
complaint* was often based not on actual mi^-deeds, but on 
chaiges which, if proved, would be likely to bring condign 
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puiushtnent on, or to ruin the offender. Tlie Deputy Inspee- 
tors were nmong the most intelligent of native officials and 
■were generally men of superior education. Some of them did 
their work remarkably well ; others failed entirely. On a 
salary varying from Rs. 80 to lls, 150, a Deputy Inspector has 
charge of a District, and acts in concert with the subordinate 
revenue officials. Ills monthly diaries infoim the Insjiector 
of the state of the schools he visit and the number of miles he 
travels. The Sub-Deputy Inspectors record their performance 
of duty in the same way. By means of this agency, Tahsili 
schools are inspected once a month on the average ; Village 
schools, once a quarter ; and Indigenous schools, as opportunity 
occurs. These Sub-Deputy Inspectors are not as a class wortiiy , 
of confidence. Their salaries vary from Rs. 20 to lls. 45, only. lt‘ a 
reduction in number were made so as to allow of 2 Sub-Deputy 
Inspectors in each district, and if the salaries were raised to Ks. 
30, Rs. 40 and Rs. 50, a fall would be effected in the total ex- 
penditure; and by this means the work wouhl be better done. 
The first educational circle consisted of the Meerut and Rohil- 
cund divisions, it had an Inspector and his Assistant; its 
area was 23,683 square miles, and its population 9,000,000. 
The second circle, consisting of the Agra and Jhansi di- 
visions, to which must be added the two districts of Cawn- 
pore and Humeerpore, had 1 Inspector and his Assistant ; 
its area was 17,865 square miles, and its population was 

7.000. 000. The third circle, consisting of the Allahabad and 
Benares divisions, liad one Inspector and his Assistant ; its area 
was 27,120 square miles, and its population was 12,000,000. 
The divisions of Kumaon and Guvhwal had one luspecfcov ; 
their area was 11,003 square miles, and tlieir population was 

6.00. 000. The Ajmere and Mhairwarra divisions had 1 Inspec- 
tor ; their area was 10,000 square miles, and their population' 
4;00,000. 

Expenditure . — The total expenditure for 1863-64 was Rs. 
7,57,266-13-6, of which Rs. 37,871-9-3 were lor direction, Rs. 
1,34,780-7-1 for inspection, and Rs. 84,614-13-2 for instruction. 
Of the last sum for instruction Rs. 3,29,910-4 were from Imperial 
Bunds and Rs. 2,54,704-9-2 w'ere Irum Local Funds. In this 
statement 2 institutions for special education are omitted. The 
proportions of expenditure wmre 5 per cent, for direction, 17 per 
cent, for inspection, and 78 per cent, for instruction. 'I’liaLocal 
Funds at the disposal of the department may be considered under 
five heads. (1.) 17ie Educational Cess.— This yielded altotretber 
Rs. 2,47,864. In cases ^vhere the Cess Funds had accumulat- 
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ed by the accretion of annual balances the money v/as spent in 
the erection of School-houses. In all cases the accounts were 
kept in the Collectorate and the signature of the Inspector was 
required before disbursement. (2.) Endowments^ which, in- 
vested in the names of Principals of Colleges, were absorbed in 
the Imperial Revenues on the introduction of the Budget 
System. These amounted to Rs. 1,844. (3.) Donations . — 

These consist of presents made by distinguished visitors. The 
Maharajah of Jeypore.in 1863 made a present of Rs. 1,000 to 
the Agra college. He also made a present of Rs. 5,000 to the 
Government school, Ajmere, on occasion of his admission to 
the Order of the Star of India, in addition to his annual pre- 
sent of Rs. 500. The Maharajah of Gwalior gives Rs. 200 
annually to the Agra college, which, as well as Rs. 200 given 
by the Bhurtpore Durbar, is spent in scholarships. (4.) As- 
signments Jrom Municipobl Funds . — The municipal committees 
ot Agra and Bareilly gave invaluable assistance in establishing 
Boarding-houses attached to the colleges. At Bareilly the 
Committee was building a second house on a larger scale ; and 
at Agra the means of purchasing a second bungalow had been 
liberally provided. (5.) Receipts from Fees . — These were, in 
the case of the upper institutions, expended by the Principals 
on current contingent charges. Balances were paid into the 
Local Treasuries. In District schools the small amount col- 
lected was applied to the augmentation of salaries, entertain- 
ment of school-monitors, house-rent, &c. 

Governme'iii Colleges . — There were three colleges for general 
education in the North Western Provinces, Two other Colle- 
giate Institutions for special education had been founded at 
Rooikee and Agra, viz., Thomason’s College for Civil Engi- 
iieering and the Agra Medical School ; but over these the De- 
partment of Public Instruction had no control. The Agra, Ba- 
reilly and Benares colleges are afSliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity which has done great good by exciting emulation 
among the affiliated colleges and supplying a standard to work 
up to, and by enabling tutors to test the relative proficiency of 
their pupils at annual examinations, in which they were not ex- 
aminers. On the other hand, the limitation of the subjects of 
examination to certain texts prescribed by the Syndicate cramp- 
ed the progress of the affiliated schools, and moreover it might 
happen that the text books chosen, especially in the Vernacular 
languages, might not be palatable to the heads of institutions. 
It was stated by the head of one of these institutions that one 
of the text books chosen was so immoral “ that no respectable 
Voi. IX, TaetI, N 
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Mahoramedan would allow his son to read it.’* By the revised 
regulations the languages to be taken up for the first examina- 
tion in arts were Englislii and one other which must be either 
Oreeh, Latin, Sanscrit, Hehrevj, or Arabic. As far as native 
education in these provinces was concerned Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew were out of the question, and it was necessary, there- 
fore, for each student to acquire two very difficult languages, 
viz,, English and Arabic, or English and Sanscrit, the History 
and Geography, pure and mixed Mathematics, Moral Philoso- 
phy, Mental Philosophy, and Natural Philosophy included. To 
come up to this standard was impossible, unless the standard of 
proficiency in Sanskrit and Arabic were low, and low standards 
are mischievous. Mr. Kempson regrets the change, and thinks 
that a good knowledge -of Persian and Urdu is more useful 
for these provinces than a smattering of Arabic. An attempt 
was made to make boys who had picked up a little English take 
up Sanskrit ; this was the converse of an attempt made before 
in 1846 to make Sanskrit scholars take up English ; neither an- 
swered, and it was decided that it is not advisable in this coun- 
try to teach two learned languages at once to the same 
student. 

Under their existing constitution the colleges of the North- 
Western Provinces, never more flourishing than in the year of 
this report, were Anglo- Vernacular. The students learnt Eng- 
lish and Urdu regularly and grammatically. In some few cases 
Hindi was the Vernacular read, and in the Agra College it was 
not seldom Bengali. The three Colleges of Agra, Bareilly and 
Benares were divided into two Departments called respectively 
the College and School Departments, but these were so closely 
connected in point of discipline, studies, and general jnanage- 
inent, that the progress of each institution was best estimated 
collectively. But the attendance and *expenditure of the de- 
partments considered as separate classes of schools, is given se- 
parately. 

The Agra founded in 1823, had a staff consisting of the 

Principal, K. Deighton, B. A., a Professor of Englisli Lit- 
erature, B. A. Lloyd, B. A., a Professor of Mathematics, E. 
Baron; B. A., and the Head-Master, Mr. S. Marstou. The si^ns 
of improvement which appeared in 1862 had shown themsehes 
more clearly duiing the past year, both in the greater number 
of students who had passed the Calcutta Examinations, and in 
the greater soundness of training in the lower classes. This 
college g^ave to Upper India the first native graduate at the 
Calcutta University. In the Matriculation Exaluination of 1801 
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two out of nine passed, with an average of 115 marks ; in 

1862, three out of seven, with an average of 167 ; and in 1863, 
all passed with an average of 208. Want of success was seen 
chiefly in the mathematics and “ second language” teaching. 
Failure in the former subject is attributable to the fact that 
natives do not grasp the reasoning on which the processes they 
perform are based, although a certain pliability of memory en- 
ables them to retain the power of executing them for a time. 
In the latter subject failure was attributed to the feeble 
teaching powers of even the best Munshis, as they would not 
recognize class teaching. The number of Mahommedan 
scholars showed no tendency to increase. At the beginning of 
1862 there were 57 on the roll, and at the beginning of 1863 
there were only 45, which was the more to be regretted 
as Mussulmans are better able to afford the necessary expense, 
than Hindoos. Among the reasons for this backwardness is an 
unwillingness on the part of moat Mahommedan gentlemen to 
learn the language of the rulers of the day. Others plead pre- 
occupation; \ery few object on religious grounds; but it is urged 
that a respectable Mussulman’s son has to learn Arabic as the 
language of his scriptures, and that the youthful intellect is not 
equal to learning English at the same time. 

The Bareilly Gollege was founded in 1837. The staff consisted of 
the Principal, Mr. Templeton, a Professor of Mathematics, Mr. 
E. T. Constable, M. A., and the Head-Master, Mr. J. S. Graves. 
At the examination of the colleges, conducted by the Board of 
Examiners, two students of the senior class at Bareilly headed 
the general list. Out of seven candidates for matriculation in 
the Calcutta University four obtained a first class, two a second, 
and one failed. This was degree of success never achieved be- 
fore. The two upper school classes passed a fair examination. 
Persian and Urdu were taken up by them. The junior classes 
of the school department had been taught with success. 

The Benares College, founded in 1762, had a staff consisting of 
the Principal, Mr. E. Griffith, M. A., a Professor of Mathema- 
tics, Mr. E. E. Eogers, M. A., an Anglo-Sanskrit Professor, 
Mr. J. Kern, Ph. D., and the Head-Master, Mr. E. H. Gould- 
ing. Of twelve students who competed in the Entrance, First 
Arts and B. A. examinations of this year, seven passed in the 
two former examinations, four taking a 1st class. The as- 
sistant teacher of Mathematics had improved the Algebra, Euclid 
and Arithmetic of the classes committed to his charge. In 
the Sanskrit Department there were 100 students, 2 general 
examinations w’ere held in July and December. In the 1st 
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Poetry class 5 students gained prizes ■, in tlie 1st. Grammar class 
7. Ten students in the 2nd Grammar class, 1 in the 1st Nyaya 
class, 2 in the 2nd Nyaya class, 2 in the 1st and 1 in the 2nd 
Mathematical class, 8 in the 1st SunMiya class, and 5 in the 
2nd gained both scholarships and prizes. The progress made 
was satisfactory. 29 per cent, of the Sanskrit students were 
scholarship-holders 5 while in the English department only 7^ 
per cent, held scholarships, but the latter are more valuable. 
The results of the study of Sanskrit in the Benares College had 
not yet come up to the expectation of its founders, and the Di-, 
rector of Public Instruction thinks that it is, on the whole, a 
failure. In the Anglo- Sanslcrit Department, the Ist class, con- 
sisting of 8 students, studied the subjects prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University but only one 
went up for the examination, and he failed in English and Ma- 
thematics. Only three students of this class were recommended 
" for scholarships, and those of a reduced value. The teachers 
had done their best, but the pupils were, with three exceptions, 

lazy, ignorant, stupid and conceited.” The students in the 
class below bad done better ; though not bright they were in- 
dustrious, and were making steady though slow progress. 

Attendance and Dxpenditicre of the Colleges.— There were 
three institutions for general education ; the number on the 
rolls was 182, the average daily attendance 133 ; the expendi- 
ture was Bs. 68,155 from Imperial Funds, and l^s. 3,050 from 
Local Funds. There were 2 institutions for special education ; 
the number on the rolls was 189, the average attendance 157 ; 
the expenditure was Es. 56,394 from Imperial Funds, and Bs. 
192’ from Local Funds. Hitherto the classes of the Upper 
Departments had been but scantily filled, since, as soon as a 
lad had 'gained the University certificate, he was anxious to get 
employment 1 men of this class are in great demand as English 
teachers. From Bareilly College 10 students of the Upper 
Division entered the service of Government during the year. 
The Principal says that, during the past 17 years, 150 of the 
best pupils had left for employment and that their present pay 
ranged from Bs. 10 to Bs. 400 per mensem, giving an averao^e 
ofKs. 64. 


The annexed table is a record of the way in which the Uni- 
versity Examinations have been encountered since the year when 
students from this part of India first competed ; — 
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These examinations follow each other at intervals of two 
years. It is, therefore, seen that of twelve under-graduates in 
1859 one-half remained to study for their degree, and that one 
only passed that ordeal. Of 24; undergraduates in 1861 one- 
sixth only went up for the First Examination in Arts of 1863, 
The continual out-going of young men able to teach English 
was extending the benefits of the education given at the col- 
leges far and wide. The best of the Deputy Inspectors are 
ex-students of the colleges. The Jeypore college is ably 
conducted by ex-students of the Agra college. • The foundation 
stone of a college was laid at Ghazeepore on the 11th March 
1864, The influence of the Government colleges is observable 
in the fact that, wherever an ex-student who has risen to a 
position of importance, such as that of Tehsildar, is posted, he 
uses his endeavours to promote the cause of education in his 
neighbourhood. This effect is not confined to parts of the 
country under British rule. In not a few instances the colleges 
have supplied tutors to young Princes of protected States, 
who have not limited their efforts to the instruction of their 
pupils, but have gained for themselves influential positions, 
and the power of doing great good. 

Ooveriiment Schools . — The annexed Table records the average 
attendance and actual expenditure in schools of all classes ; — 
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fee was T?s, 2. These arrangements were approved of by the 
respectable classes, and the, improved appearance and general 
good manners of the boys were obvious results; generally 
speaking the state of education imthe city was fast improving. 
The leaders of native society, in the Municipal Committee, were 
establishing branch schools with a view of bringing the college into 
more extended operation. The average attendance at the Benares 
college was only 78 per cent.; at the Ajmere school it was 91. The 
attendance at the Ajmere school was steadily increasing. The 
five boys who went up for the Entrance Examination of the 
University passed easily in the 1st division. 

TJie Boarding-house System. — Boarding-houses are attach- 
ed to all the three colleges. The three houses contained 
about 150 boys, wbo were reported of favourably by the several 
Principals. At Bareilly and Agra they had already taken to 
games common to English boys, and appeared to enjoy them. 
A strict surveillance was exercised and fixed hours for closing 
prescribed. The arrangements were such that Mussulman as 
well as Hindu boarders were accommodated. The measure 
was evidently a popular one, A second house (with mas- 
ter’s residence) was being built at Bareilly, close to the 
college. At Agra a second bungalow adjacent to the first 
had been purchased, and a field adjoining it was rented as a 
playground. A Master’s house occupies part of the same pre- 
mises. At the Boarding-house at Bareilly the self-supporting 
students had increased from 2 in 1862 to 10 in December 1863, 
of whom five were Mussulmans. The boarders at the Agra college 
had been induced to take to cricket, and so popular had it be- 
come that many day boys and nearly all the native masters had 
obtained permission to play. The Boarding-house at Benares had 
42 boarders, of whom 34 were Hindus and eight Mussulmans. 32 
of them received scholarships of Rs. 3 per mensem each. Of this 
number 2 were in the 2nd school class, 5 in the 4th, 6 in the 
5th, 13 in the 7th, 2 in the 9th, and 14 in the 10th. Of the re- 
ci[)ients of scholarships the oldest was seventeen, and the young- 
est nine. 

Schools of the Jiliddle Glass . — The chief of these is Hume’s 
Pligh School at Etawah ; it had made great progress under the 
present head-master since 1862, and was gradually working 
up to the standard of the school departments of the aoUeges. 
The average daily attendance wms 306 out of 341 on the rolls, 
showing an increase during the year of 100 scholars. The total 
cost of this school was above Rs. 9,000 annually, of which Go- 
vernment . paid Rs. 7,200. The other Anglo-Yernacular and 
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Vernacular schools were at Aligurh, where there were 327 
scholars; Shajehanpore, where there were 155 ; Pilibhit, where 
there were 112 ; Moradabad, where there were 250 ; Booluud- 
slmhui-j where there were 236; Budaon, where there were 90 ; 
Saharunpore, where there were 121 ; Muzuffernuggur, where 
there were 90; Bijnour, where there were 132, and Hapur, 
where there were 67. Of these, the Anglo- Vernacular schools 
at the first three were the next in importance to the Etawah 
High School. The state of these schools and the management 
of the masters, who were all natives, was very satisfactory. 
There were 1,500 boys learning English in the Meerut and 
Buhilkund division, not including the scholars at the Bareilly 
college, and there was an English school at every important 
station. In the 2nd circle there were 13 Anglo-Vernacular 
schools, including the Etawah school noticed above ; they were 
at Etawah, Nawabgunj, Humeerpore, Jaloun, Muttra, Etah, 
Purrukhabad, Dehrapore, Lullutpore, Oiirayya, Phappuiid, 
Jalalabad, and Tirwa. The condition of these schools, with 
the exception of Etawah, was not as good as that of those in the 
1st circle. The masters were inexperienced. 157 boys, how- 
ever, at Tahsiii schools received prizes for proficiency in English. 
Some of the Tahsiii schools were not in a satisfactory state. 
The attendance of English scholars at these schools may be put 
at 594. fihe Anglo-Vernacular schools of the 3rd circle, 8 
in number, were at the following places, — Banda, Baliya, Phul- 
pore, Allahabad, Hasna, Futtehpore, Kora Jehanabad, and Kote. 
The last five of these had been opened during the year. The 
8 schools in this circle gave instruction to about 900 boys at 
the cost to Government of less than Rs. 200 a month. The 
Branch schools had hitherto succeeded in the Meerut division ; 
they were not satisfactory in the Agra and Jhansi divisions. In 
the Allahabad and Benares divisions they were promising 
well. ^ 

’ Government Schools of the Lower Class are of two kinds, 
Tahsiii and Hiilqcibundi . — In the 1st circle there were 63 
Tahsiii schools with 5,029 scholars. Of these, there were 
8 with 868 scholars in the district of Aligurh, 4 with 684 
scholars in that of Booluudshuhur, 6 with 498 scholars ift 
that of Meerut, 5 with 841 scholars in that of Muzuffernuo-- 
gur, 6 with 440 scholars in that of Saharunpore, 3 wiSi 
78 scholars in that of Behra Doon, 9 with 512 scholars in that 
of Bareilly, 5 wdth 387 scholars in that of Bijnour, 5 with 201 
scholars in that of Budaon, 7 with 661 scholars in that of 
Moradabad, and 5 with 359 scholars in that of Shahjehanpore. 
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The total number of scholars showed an increase of 868 over 
the previous year. Branch schools were opened to the main 
Tahsili schools in the large towns. Persian was introduced into 
the schools wherever the masters were able to teach the ele- 
ments of that language. The comparative excellence of the 
Tahsili schools of the Dooab, as compared with Rohilkundj was 
worthy of remark. The district of Boolundshuhur had the best 
schools. 31 boys from the best of these schools gained scholar- 
ships of from Es. 5 to Rs. 10 in value, at the competitive exa- 
mination for entrance into the Vernacular Department of the 
Rooikee Oollege. In the 2nd circle there were 76 Tahsili 
schools with an attendance of 5,722. Of these schools there 
were 9 in the district of Agra, 11 in that of Cawnpore, 4 in that 
of Etah, 6 in that of Etawah, 7 in that of Furrukhabad, 8 in 
that of Humeerpore, 5 in that of Jaloun, 8 in that of Jhansi, 4 
in that of Lullutpore, 9 in that of Muttra, and 5 in that of Myn- 
poori. These schools were not in so satisfactory a state as those 
in the 1st circle. In the 3rd circle there were 54 Tahsili schools. 
There were 59 in the previous year but 5 were transferred to 
the Anglo- vernacular schools. The Jaunpore city school was 
made over to the Church Missionary Society as an Anglo-verna- 
cular school, and received a grant-in-aid of Rs. 100 per men- 
sem. Of the 54 schools in this circle there were 8 in the dis- 
trict of Allahabad, 9 in that of Azimgurh, 8 in that of Banda, 
2 in that of Benares, 5 in that of Puttehpore, 5 in that of Gha- 
zeepore, 8 in that of Goruckpore, 6 in that of Jaunpore, and 3 
in that of Mirzapore. The total number of pupils was 3,069. The 
average of boys to a school was 56’83, and the average daily at- 
tendance was 80'25 per cent, against 76’73 of the previous year. 
Schools in the Ajmere and Mairxvara Circle are divided into, 
those under the G-overnment Inspector, those under the Deputy 
Commissioner, and those under the Missionaries. The num- 
ber of those under the Inspector and the Deputy Commissioner 
was 18, their total average attendance was 408. The 10 under 
the Inspector were those at Pushkar, Pisangnn, Kekri, Gobind- 
gurh, Srinagur, Baghera, Bhinae, Deolia, Massudah, and Sawur. 
Those at Barar, Bali, Rawatmal, Athoon, Marian, Dilwara, 
Shaurgurb, and Kabra were under the Deputy Commissioner, 
Besides these there were 30 other schools under the manage- 
ment of the United Presbyterian Mission. The difficulties to be 
fought against in this circle were very great, from the dearness 
of the necessaries of life and the want of efficient teachers. 
Schools of the lower class in R^umaon and Gurwhal were in- 
•creased in number by a local cess iu Gurwhal, where Hulga- 
Voi, IX., PAKr I. • O 
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bundi schools had been instituted. The registry of attendance 
was much more correct than formerly. In the Tahsili schools 
the progress had been good with one or two exceptions. The 
worst schools in Kumaon were GungoUe aiid Jaintu. The 
Hawalbaugh school did not thrive. Ko schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of tea- plantations get on welJj as the children get 
employment in weeding and other work. 

Hulqabundi Schools . — There were 842 of these schools in the 
1st circle, with a total number of 24,210 scholara ( an increase 
of 603 over the previous year.) Sixty-three of these schools 
were in the District of Aligurh, 132 in that of Boolundshuhur, 
339 in that of Meerut, 106 in that of Muzuffernuggur, 96 in that 
of Sebarunpore, 2 in that of Dehra Doon, 121 in that of Budaon> 
50 in that of Moradabad, and 134 in that of Shahjehanpore. 
The lJulqabundi schools were very popular. There were 70 
of them in the first circle, in which the course of instruc- 
tion was the same as in Tahsili schools. In the 2nd cir- 
cle there were 1,087 Hulqabuudi schools, their total num- 
ber of scholars was 28,825. The increase in the number 
of schools over the preceding year was 55, in the number 
of scholars 2,667. Of these schools there were 200 in the 
district of Agraj 100 in that of Cawnpore, 89 in that of Etab, 
142 in that of Etawah, 37 in that of Furrukhabad, 71 in that of 
Humeerpore, 42 in that of Jaloun, 76 in that of Jbansi, 171 
in that of Muttra, and 159 in that of Mynpoori. The increase , 
of 55 schools was due to the extension of the Hulqabundi sys- 
tem to the districts of Jaloun, Bumeerpore, and Cawnpore, A 
large number, 70 per cent, of the schools in this circle, were 
examined by Dr. Anderson, who reported that about 200 were 
in good order, 298 middling, 495 bad or not satisfactoiy, 
and 41 very had. There were 1,149 Hulqabundi schools in 
the 3rd circle, with an attendance of 38,812. There were 162 
schools in tlie district of Allahabad, 97 in that of Azimgurh, 
177 in that of Banda, 30 in that of Benares, 67 in that 
of Futtelipore, 117 in that of Ghazeepore, 357 in that of Go- 
rucltpore, 90 in that of Jannpore, and 52 in that of Mirzapore. 
There was an increase over the previous year of 14 schools, hut a 
decrease of 696 scholars. At the same time the average daily 
attendance had increased from 73 to nearly 75 per cent. Tiiere 
had been much trouble with the Deputy Inspectors, se- 
veral of whom had been punished for repeated disobedience to 
the rule of keeping diaries written day by day. The school 
cess had been successfully introduced throughout the circle. 
Between January and May 1863 thirty-^evcn Hulqabundi 
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schools were established in Gurwhal. In these few months 
the number on the rolls amounted to 1,187, and the average 
attendance to 987. There were at the end of the year 40 
schools, the average number on the rolls had increased by 340, 
but the average attendance had decreased by 52. The Gur- 
whal settlement "was finished, and the schools were in a very 
satisfactory condition. ‘ 

Female Schools . — In the three circles there were 144 female 
scliools with 2*, 265 scholars. The schools were distributed as 
follows; — in the lat circle there were 42 in the district of AU- 
gurh, 20 in that of Boolundshuhur, 13 in that of Meerut, 4 in that 
of Muzuffernugg'ur, 2 in that of Saharuiipore, 2 in that of Ba- 
reilly, 2 in that of Budaon, 3 in that of Moradabad, and 9 in 
that of Shajehanpore ; in the 2nd circle there were 28 in the 
district of Agra, 7 in that of Muttra, 3 in that of Btah, and 2 
in that of M 3 mpoori ; in the 3rd circle there were 4 in the dis- 
trict of Allahabad and 3 in that of Benares. The number of 
schools and scholars was more than doubled during the vear. 
Against 62 schools with 950 girls there were at the end of the 
year, 144 schools with 2,265 girls, and the area over which the 
system was talcing root was widely extended. Onward move- 
ment in this important direction was distinctly perceptible. 

■ Among Hindus there is no actual prejudice against the edu- 
cation of the female, but sheer neglect of her. The chief diffi- 
culty — to find teachers — was diminishing. In the 1st circle there 
were only 23 female teachers to 97 schools, but every school 
was in some sense a Normal school, which Avill supply the 
want. A system was begun some years ago, of offering to 
every Hulqabundi teacher in the circle, who would educate some 
grown up female of his house, and would collect a few girls for 
her to teach, to add a rupee or two a month to his paj^ ; and it 
Avas promised that as soon as this female should be qualified to 
conduct a school a separate salaiy Avould be given to her. The 
position of teacher offers a respectable living to Hindu widoiv.?, 
and in some places Avhere the experiment was made, several 
of this class were found desirous to attain it. 26 were under 
training in 6 of the girls’ schools, the very poor among them 
Avho made satisfactory progress receiving Bs. 2 a mouth as Sub- 
sistence allowance. Speaking of Female Schools, an In- 
spector saj’^s : — “ in visiting forty-four of these schools I Avas 
much encouraged by the progress evident. The examinations 
Avere conducted after the mode suggested by the parents of the 
children, Avho Avere in eveiy case present. In one instance, the 
teacher herself came forAvard and questioned her scholars, but 
generally she remained behind a purdah AA'itb the elder girls, 
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making them read aloud and sending out their writing for in- 
spection, while the younger scholars, from six to twelve ypars 
of ao-e, were before me. Sometimes 1 was invited to listen hear 
a half-open door to the reading of the wife or sister of the Tha- 
koor in whose house the school was held j at others, a hand 
from beneath a curtain drawn across a door- way appeared writ- 
ing words or pointing out places on the maps. It was satisfac- 
tory thus to he convinced of the reality of the Deputy Inspec- ’ 
tor’s work, and at the same time to notice the anxiety of the 
scholars and their friends to show ^Ybat had been done.” The 


schools in the 2nd circle were 40 in number, with 695 girls. 
Thakoor Kolyan Singh, the Deputy Inspector of this circle, 
remarks that knitting, sewing and basket making have been 
introduced into some of the schools, bub as the natives have 
not much liking for these works it will take long before 
they attain any degree of perfection. The school-mistresses 
and male teachers, (with the exception of one or two,) were not 
slow in setting good examples and encouraging the shoiokior 
female education, that their schools might he better attended", 
and they themselves get rewards for their exertions. There 
was a great obstacle in the way, which was that the girls had to 
assist their parents in household business and field-work. In 
1859 there were only four of these schools established in the 


Agra district, and they had such a time and irregular atten- 
dance that they were not expected to last long. It was equally 
diflicult to find girls to attend a school and proper mistresses, to 
teach them. In 1859 not less than 95 persons out of 100 were 
against female education, but this state of things was greatly 
altered, and 30 persons out of 1 00 were in favour of this depart- 
ment. Almost all the female schools regularly trained and could 
supply competent mistresses. The ghis from different schools 
were collected in respectable numbers and examined by the In- 
spector at the villages of KurabTa, Jboondawee, and Bas Bisal. 
An obstacle to examinations existed 'in the fact' of parents 
being exposed to the sight of their neighbours if they let 
their girls go out-of-doors. Those who fully understood the 
A alue of female education and some of the Hulqabiindi Miid- 
durrises (who got small pay) had already commenced trainino- 
their females, with a view to their becoming school-mislresses'l 
and they themselves intended to work with them as their assis- 
tants, hoping thereby to gain pecuniary advantages. Hence ” 
sap the Deputy Inspector, “it is my conviction that if the 
schools were to be opened among the high and infiuential families, 

? education were carefully and steadily 
piusued, the girls schools may in time stand next if not equal 
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to Uio.se of the boys, as the girls are generally possessed of bet- 
ter memory and less selfishness than the boys.” In the Srd circle 
the establishment of female schools was only just beginning ; 
there were 7 schools with IH scholars. In the Ajmere circle 
the Inspector mentions the existence of a caste, the Oswal, which 
has al\va3’'S educated the female members of its families. Two girls 
of this caste were found learning to read and write in Fisangun 
boys’ school. In the Kumaon circle something of the same 
sort was discernible. The Inspector, in his tour in Gurwhal, 
found a few little girls regularly attending 2 or 3 of the schools. 
In the Byanse Bhootiah' school, too, there were two or three 
little girls, but none of these had jmt made much progress. 

Normal Schools — Meerut — At the close of 1862-63 126 teachers, 
who had been under training during the year, were examined. 
Of these 40 obtained Tahsili certificates, 15 first class, 16 second 
class, 11 third class ; and 77 Hulqabundi certificates, 19 first 
class, 43 second class, 15 third class. Seven were found un- 
worthy to receive certificates, and from two certificates were 
temporarily withheld. At the beginning of 1863-64, 30 teach- 
ers were called in. Of these 16 were struck off. The 114 teachers 
remaining are now under examination, and will be sent back to 
their several schools at the end of the month. Eudimentary 
instruction in English was given to those who desired it. 

The Agra Normal school had at the beginning of the ses- 
sion 125 scholars, of these 91 were Hulqabundi and 3 Tahsili 
teachers, and 30 young umaidwars from Tahsili schools. Two 
of - the umaidwars were returned, as they were much below the 
standard of age and capacity ; two men received appointments, 
and five were struck off for sickness and absence. There re- 
mained 116. A viva voce half-yeai’ly examination was held in 
December. About 87 pupils gained full marks in the various 
subjects of examination. The rudiments of English were impart- 
ed to the majorit}^ of the students. The Benares Normal school 
long laboured under the want of proper accommodation for 
teacliing or boarding purposes. The average number of students 
on the roll was 174, with a dailj^ attendance of 140. The Normal 
school recently instituted at A imoi’a/i was completely success- 
ful j there were always 4 or 5 school pundits studying there, 
and the Inspector in his tours was accustomed to select the 
most advanced boys and those that seemed likely to make good 
pundits, and send them to Almorah. ' 

Private Institutions under Government Inspection. — The 
following table takes into account all non-Government schools 
in the North-Western Provinces, aided by Government or not, 
which came under inspection : — 
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circle, Boolundshuliur and Meerut, 43 and 33 schools respectively 
were closed during the year. In the 2ud circle there was a 
decrease of indigenous schools to the amount of 87 with 1,142 
scholars. On the whole the decrease in schools was 1,420. 
The average roll-call of the 5,722 schools in existence was 10 
hoys, with an average attendance of 9. The Inspector of the 
3rd circle gives a table shewing the increasing or decreasing 
popularity of certain classes of these schools considered with 
reference to the language taught. The increase in English was 
209, *ih Persian 34, in Bengali 38, and in Mahratti 8. The 
decrease in Arabic and the Koran was 283, in Urdu 153, in 
Sanskrit 251, and in Hindee and Mahajaui 1,406. All private 
schools, with the exception of the low'er order of schools, were 
aided by the State. The number of aided schools w’as 42. 14 schools 
received grants-in-aid in 1863-64, and 9 in the previous year, 
an increase of 366 per cent, in 2 jmais. A school wdth 150 boys 
had sprung up in one of the suburbs of Bareilly, and was to 
work as a branch of the Government college. The municipal 
committee had established 3 boys’ schools and 2 girls’ schools 
'in other important suburbs of that city. The Bengalitolah 
preparatory school of Benares, was in a very satisfactory state, 
and its establishment reflected much credit on the Bengali po- 
pulation. Five other native subscription schools were esta- 
blished in the Bijnour and Moradabad districts. 2 schools in 
the Maharajah of Benares’ territory were recommended for 
state assistance. The large subscription school in Moradabad, 
and those set on foot by the la,te Mr. Colledge in Boolundshuhur, 
were others on the list of schools supported by the native 
gentry. 2 native schools in the Ajmere territory were recom- 
mended for grants-in-aid. The constitution of the two colleges 
of St. John, and Jay Narain’s, at the head of the list of pri- 
vate institutions under inspection, is the same as that of the 
three Government colleges. Ten candidates stood for the 
Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 1863, of whom 
8 passed, one being in the 1st division, 3 w^ent up to the 1st 
Examination in Arts and all passed. Scholarship allowances 
wmre given for the first time to these institutions. 

The Victoria College at Agra -svas unsuccessful at the last 
Entrance Examination, and could not yet be said to have any 
college department. The committee had secured the assistance 
of one of the European staff of the Benares college. 

Scholarships , — The sum provided during the past three years 
for scholarships and prizes to the students of the colleges was Bs. 
16,200. 'The aw'ards are based on a general paper examination, 
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-conditcted by a Board of Examiners, who aie elected 
The mailcs gained in the Calcutta University Examinations 
affect the rate of allowance, no rew'aid being given to those who 
fail in obtaining a certain average percentage. The amounts 
vary from Bs. 3 to Rs. 25. The highest degree of mei it is a 
first-class in the higher University Examinations. The awards 
sanctioned for 1864 w'ere distributed as follows ; — to the Agra 
college Rs. 2,532, to the Bareilly college Es. 3,108, to the 
Benares college 6,468, to the Ajmere school Es. 1,128, to the 
Etawah school Es. 120, to 2 Aided colleges Es. 1,020 ; and 
Es. 780 were given in prizes. The, large allotments to the 
Benares college are in consequence of the stipends paid to the 
Sanskrit and Anglo- Sanskrit students being reckoned in the 
expenditure, while at Agra there are several local scholarships. 
The Inspectors of the three circles disbursed the sum of Es. 
100 monthly in the maintenance of 30 boys at the 'colleges 
year., by year. Boys now come from long distances for the tem- 
porary residence thus provided for them. The Municipal Com- 
mittee of llareilly gave certain small allowances of the same 
nature. This system -was very successful. 

Em]jloyment of Students in the Public Service. — Mr. Kemp- 
son remarks that the drift of the measures, w'hich have been hi- 
therto attempted from Lord Hardinge’s “ Merit- fostering Mi- 
nute” of 1844 to the despatch of 1859, is, au fond, reform in the 
subordinate Civil Administration, and against this reform a 
struggle is being silently maintained by that portion of the na-: 
tive community whose interest it is to have things as they are. 
Mr. Kempson looks for reform to some such system as that of 
the Uncovenanted Civil Service Examinations in Madras, He 
states that the members of the Sudder Court at Agra are oppos- 
ed to change in the existing examinations, and deprecate the 

practical monopoly” which they conceive would be afforded to 
the education department of supplying the wants of the public 
service. Once create learned professions, and this kind of 
“ monopoly” will hardly be ol^ected to. At the present day the 
question for consideration is, not whether the educated class 
which is rising in the country, and which is marked less than 
any other class hy that occult obedience to motives unin- 
telligible to Europeans which characterizes the native communi- 
ty, is to he favoured, hut whether the Government will do W'ell 
or not in ayailing itself of its assistance. 

The English Language in Indian Education.-~l:\\eTe is no 
single distiicb in the Nortli-M^estern Brovinces in which a desire 
'to have the means of instruction, in English has not been ex- 
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jDressed. The desire has been responded to, and there is now a Go- 
vernment Anglo-Vernacular school at almost every chief town, 
for which the colleges have been drained to supply teachers. 
Many other towns are desirous of the same privilege. The nu- 
merous mission schools established assist the Government in 
suppl5dng the demand. The number of persons under English in- 
struction in these Provinces at the present time is estimated 
as three or four times what it was in 1856. There are not a few 
hative gentlemen who, though they do not talk English, can 
read it, and like to talk about its grammar as compared with 
that of Arabic or Sanscrit. Many regret that they did not ac- 
quire the language when young. The young Rajah of Bhurtpore 
speaks English well, and maintains ah English school in his ca- 
pital, The Maharajah of Jeypore learned English as a boy, and 
several members of his Court speak it. The Chief Minister is 
an excellent English scholar^ and has a good library ; and, fur- 
ther west, there are instances of petty chiefs who have studied 
the language. The young Rajah of Khetri is mentioned as one. 
At the same time the Vernacular language of the people has not 
been neglected. The Urdu language is gathering force. 

' Books . — The sales amounted to Rs. 50,415-3-11. This sum 
includes educational works only. The total number of copies 
of educational books of all kinds sold during the three years pre- 
ceding that under review was 3,88,302, value Rs. 70,824. 
One can hardly enter a village in the Provinces now without find- 
ing Vernacular educational books of some sort at many houses, 
particularly in districts where the Hulqabundi schools are in 
operation. The sum expended during the year in the printing 
and purchase of books for the Depot was Rs. 31,029, and the 
number of copies added to the stock w'as 3,05,748. Of these 
50,260 were Urdu books, 2,09,980 (including 2,000 maps)lfm" 
di, 10,000 Persian, 19,808 English ; and 9,000 Urdu and Hin- 
di maps were printed. 

Opinion of Government . — The local Government remarks 
that the progress of female education during the year is very en- 
couraging. The great point is the provision of good mistresses, 
and for this a good foundation is apparently being laid. Thepay- 
ment-by-results principle, is not considered suitable to present 
circumstances. The report affords evidence of the sufficiency of 
existing rules, with slight modifications, if only applied in a liberal 
spirit. The Director is censured for repeating inaccurate statis- 
tics to shew that the employment of students in the public ser- 
vice is not encouraged. It has always been the desire of this Go- 
vernment to treat the matter in accordance with the view.s 
expressed in paragraph 9 of the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
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of }6tli March 1864.'. Probably the new Pension Pviiles, by 
which soi-vicc before the ago of 22 is not allowed to count to- 
wards pension, may have a beneficial influence by discouraging 
the employment before that age of the connections of existing 
employes, and inducing the latter to send their children to Go- 
vernment schools until they are old enough to obtain the 
benefit of the rules. Mr. Kempson is told that he has not fairly 
represented the views of the Suddei' Court. To him the ac- 
knowledgments of the Government are made for his earnest and 
unwearied zeal and judicious administration of the department. 


ADMINISTRATION OP THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

1863-64. 

Executive . — On the death of the Earl of Elgin, His Excellency' 
Sir lY. Denison proceeded to Calcutta and acted from 26th No- 
vember 1863 to 18th January 1864 as Governor- General of In- 
dia, under the provisions of Act XXIV. and XXV. Victoria, 
Cap. 67. blr. Edward Maltby, Senior Civil Member of Coun- 
cil, held the office of Governor of Madras. 

Legislative. — Messrs. John Bruce Norton, Charles Pelly, 
Robert Orr Campbell, William lleierson Arbnthnot, Shurf-ool- 
Oinrah Bahadoor, and Gajala Lutchmenarasu Chetty Garu were 
appointed additional Members of the Council of the Governor 
for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. The Madras 
Education Act, No, VI. of 1863, received the assent of the Vice- 
roy ; also the Madras Pier Act Ah of J 863, "which had been delay- 
ed by the necessitj'- for revision. Two important Revenue Bills 
were introduced. One received the assent of the Aheero}'^ after the 
close of the official year. They were Act II. of 1864 “to eon-^ 
Bolidate the laws for the recovery of arrears of revenue in 
tho Madras Presidency,” and a Bill to consolidate and im- 
prove the laws which define the process to be taken in the re- 
covery of rent. The following Bills were introduced dining the 
year and passed after its close — an Act to repeal Madras Act 
No, II. of 1863, and to provide for the extension of certain pro- 
visions of Act XXIL of 1855 to all ports for the landing and 
shipment of merchandize within the Madras Presidency, and an" 
Act for amending the Abkarry Law. 

Judicial. — The officers of the High Court were paid by 
fixed salaries instead of fees. A Barrister was appointed Re- 
poiter of the High Court, for the express duty of reporting in 
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Court, aud preparing for publication cases of importance and 
weight as useful authorities. The High Court was empowered to 
dismiss any Subordinate Magistrate of the second class, not be- 
ing a member of the Covenanted Service, for gross official mis- 
conduct, ignorance, or inefficienc}'^ in the discharge of his duties 
shewn in trials before the Criminal Courts, subject to an appeal 
to Government. Cases of general misconduct and inefficiency 
on the part of Sub-Magistrates, were left to the Board of Eeve- 
nue. District Moonsiffs were invested by Act IV. of 1 863 with 
Small Cause Court jurisdiction in suits for money up to Ks. 50. 
The High Court found it necessary to require the Zillah Judges 
to review, and from time to time personall}'- to inspect, the 
proceedings of the Moonsiffs in suits of this nature ; but they 
had not made an}'' definite report on the practical working of 
the Act. The Governor in Council invested certain officers 
Avith special jurisdiction as Judges of Small Causes under Act 
XLII. of i860. There was established at Ootacamund, a local 
judicatory vested with the full powers of a Civil and Sessions 
Court. The result of establishing a new Civil and Sessions 
Court at Vizagapatam, to meet the cost of which the Civil aud 
Sessions Court at Masulipatam was abolished, and its jurisdiction 
transferred to the Guntoor Court — a Court of Small Causes, the 
Judge of which is invested with the powers of a Principal Sud- 
der Ameen, being established at Masulipatam — was very satis- 
factory. 

Civil Justice. — The total number of original suits brought be- 
fore the undermentioned Courts was 2,86,905, of which 1,29,125 
Avere pending at the close of 1862, and 1,57,780 Avere instituted 
during 1863. In the number of neAv suits there is a decrease of 
45,033 as compared Avith the number instituted in 1862. 
Punchayets ... ... ... 180 

Village' Moonsiffs ... ... ... 58,251 

District Moonsiffs in their ordinary juris- 
diction ... ... ... 1,74,034 

District Moonsiffs under Madras Act IV. 

of 1853 ... ... ... 29,896 

Principal Sudder Ameens in their ordi- 
nary jurisdiction ... ... ... 3,310 

Ditto under Act IV. of 1863 ... ... 28 

Subordinate Judges and Assistant Agents 703 

Civil Judges in their ordinary jurisdiction 8,968 

Ditto under Act IV. of 1863 ... 63 

Of the suits pending and in.stituted, 1,96,769, or 69 per cent,, 
AY ere disposed of, and 90,136 remained undecided, being less bj'^ 
4:3,099 and 38,989 respectivelj^, than the number determined 
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and remaining unsettled in tlie previous year. ^ Of tlie suits dis-^ 
posed of by ° he several Courts in their ordinary jurisdiction, 
69 805 or 43 per cent., Avere decreed on the merits in favour of 
the plaintiffs, and 414,- or ^ per cent., in favour of the defen- 
dants; 20,444 Avere dismissed for default; 44,299 Avere adjusted 
or AvithdraAvn ; and 32,468 Avere disposed of in other Avays. Of 
those disposed of under Act IV. of 1863, in 8,503, or 45 per 
cent., judgment Avas given on the merits for the plaintiffs, and in 
1,986, or 10 per cent., for the defendants ; 1,763 Avere dismissed 
for default ; 5,545 Avere adjusted or withdraAvn ; and 1,326 AVere 
othei’Avise disposed of. Of those disposed of by Courts of Small 
Causes under Act XLIL of i860, 6,103, or 57 per cent., Avere 
decided on the merits for the plaintiffs, and 894, or 8 per cent,, 
for the defendants ; 1,005 Avere dismissed for default, and 2,764 
were adjusted or Avithdrawn, The" average duration of the 
cases varied from 19 days in the Small Cause Courts to 1 year, 
3 mouths and 5 da 3 ^s before the Civil Judges, OftheneAvly 
instituted suits there Avere for land rent and revenue, 2,852, 
for land, 10,442, for real property such as houses, &c., 3,845, for 
debts, Avages, &c., 1,11,887, for caste, religion, &o., 421, and for 
indigo, sugar, and silk, 1,357. The total value of the property 
at issue, in the suits pending at the close of the year, amounted 
to Es. 1,59,56,821. The number of appeals brought for ad- 
judication before the loAA'er Appellate Courts amounted to 14,647. 
Of this number, 5,084, or 34 per cent., remained undisposed 
of at the close of the year. Of the 9,563 appeals disposed of, 
1^812, or 19 per cent., were decided on the merits in favour of the 
appellants, and 3,168, or 33 per cent., for the respondents ; 206 
were remanded ; 287 Avere dismissed for default ; 273 AA'ere ad- 
justed or AAuthdrawn ; and 3,822 Avere disposed of in other waj^s, 
63,158 applications for execution of decrees were disposed of, and 
10,547 Aveve pending at the end of the year. Of 1,28,898 peti- 
tions pending and received, 1, 2 1,1 88 AA^ere finally decided, leaAdng 
a balance of 2,710 undisposed of at the close of the year. The 
number of cases pending on the original side ‘of the High Court, 
on the 3 1st December 1862, Avas 52. The number instituted 
in 1863 was 835, making a total of 387. Of these, 132 Avere de- 
termined -on the merits at the settlement of issues, and 53 
on final disposal ; eight Avere dismissed for default ; eight were 
withdraAvn Avith leaye to bring fresh 'suits, and 110 absolutely, 
thus leaving 76 suits pending on the 31st December 1863.' 
There Avere also 56 cases disposed of during the year out of those 
remaining on the file of the late Supreme Court. Only one ap- 
peal Avas preferred from the decision of a single judge, and this 
oil heating Avas confirmed. The numbers of regular and special 
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appeals, brought before the High Court on the Appellate side, 
•were 152 and 1,078 respectively; 89 of the former and 826 of 
the latter -svere disposed of, leaving a balance of only 63 and 252 
respectively. The balance remaining at the close of 1862 -was 
76 regular and 552 special appeals. Decrees -were confirmed in 
the case of 55 regular and 690 sjDecial appeals, "were amended in 
the case of 6 and 1 1, and were reversed in the case of 1 1 and 49. 
Cases were remanded in 9 regular and 15 special appeals, dis- 
missed for default in 6 and 57 and adjusted or withdrawn in 2 
and 4.* The average duration on the file was eight months and 
one day. 

Criminal Justice . — During the year 231,578 persons were 
brought up before the Courts and Magistrates, charged with of- 
fences. This number is an increase of 9,222 upon that of the 
previous year. Of these persons, those convicted amounted to 
79,872, or 34’4 per cent. ; those acquitted to 80,984, or 34’9 
per cent, ; those under trial at the close of the year to 3,420, or 
1'4 per cent. ; and those discharged without trial, and otherwise 
disposed of, to 67,302, or 25'3 per cent. The number disposed 
of by the Village Magistracy was 38,820, or 167 per cent. ; 
by the Subordinate Magistracy of the second class, 168,287, or 
72‘6 per cent.; by Subordinate Judges and Principal Sudder 
Ameehs, 1,844, or 0'8 per cent. ; by Magistrates, and Joint 
Assistant and Deputy Magistrates, 17,443, or 7’4 per cent. ; by 
the Courts of Session, 5,001, or 2*1 per cent. ; and by tbe High 
Court 183, or 0‘07 per cent. One person in 164 of the whole 
population was charged, and one in 303 convicted. 

Police . — The Mofussil Police consisted of 1 Inspector General, 
1 Assistant Inspector General, 4 Deputy Inspectors General, 20 
Superintendents of Districts, J8 Assistant Superintendents, 
483 Inspectors and 24,244 Constables, making 24,771 in all, 
besides 1,661 stipendiary police. As the Government of India 
restricted tbe entire cost to 39 lakhs of Rupees the Constabulary 
lost 9*5 per cent, of its sanctioned strength, besides 56'8 per 
cent, of tbe stipendiary village establishment. Excluding the 
Police employed on purely State services, such as guarding salt, 
and preventive duties, the proportion of the Police to the popu- 
lation is 1 to 1,084. The Police in towns hears a propor- 
tion of 1 to 548 of the inhabitants, while tbe Rural Po-« 
lice is 1 to 1,080. The cost of the Police was Rs. 31,67,726, 
of which Rs. 27,32,987 were for pay and allowances, Rs. 
3,23,857 for clothing and . accoutrements, Rs, 76,867 for mis-^ 
cellaneous purposes, and Rs. 34,015 for the Village Police. 
The health of the European -staff was very indifferent. The off 
ficei's suffered sevcrel}'' from exposure, and at Jhe end of the 
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circle, Boolundshuluu* and Meerut, 43 anti 83 schools respectively 
weiG closed during tho year. )n Iho 2utl circle there \Yas a 
decrease of itidigenons schools to the auiomit of 87 with 1,143 
scholars. On Uio whole the decrease lu schools was 1,420. 
Tile average roll-call of tiio 5,722 schools in existence was lO 
hoys, with an average attendance of 0- The Inspector of the 
3ni circle gives a Ijiblc shelving the increasing or decreasing 
popularity of certain classes of these schools considered with 
reference to the language taught. The increase in English was 
203, .in Persian 31, in Bengali 38, and in IMuhratti 8. Tho 
decrease in Arabic and the Koran was 2S3, in Urdu 153, ia 
Sanskrit 251, and in llindeo and Mahajnni 1,400. All private 
schools, with the e.Ycejition of the lower order of schools, were 
aided by the State. The miniber of aided schools was 42. 14schooIs 
received granls-in-aitl in 18U3-G4, and 9 in the previous year, 
an increase of 3G(J per cent, in 2 years. A school with 150 bo 3 'o 
had sprung *up in one of the suburbs of Baroillj-, and was to 
work as a branch of the Government college, Tlic municipal 
comTOltleo had established 3 bo^'s* schools and 2 girls’ schools 
in other important .suburbs of that The BengalitoJah 

preparaloiy school of Benarc.s, was in a ver^' satisfactory .stale, 
atnl its cstahlishtnent rotlccted much credit on the Bengali po- 
pnlutiou. Five other native subfccription .schools were esta- 
blished in tlie Bijnour and jMoradabad districts, 2 schools in 
tho Maharajah of Benares’ territoiy were recommended for 
state assistance. The large .subscription school in Moradabad, 
and those set on foot b^’ tho late i\lr. Colledge in Boolundshiihur, 
were others on the li.sfc of schools suppoited by tho native 
gGntiy% 2 native schools in the AJmerc territory were recom- 
mended for gran t.s-in- aid. The constitution of the two cohege.s 
of St. John, and Jay Karain’s, at the head of the list of pri- 
vate insututions under inspection, is the .^ame ns that of the 
three Government colleges. Ten candidates stood for the 
Calcutta UniversiU' Entrance Examination in 1868, of whom 
8 passed, one being in the l»t divi.sion, 3 wont up to the l.st 
E.vamination in Arts and all passed. Scholarship allowances 
were given for the first time to these institutions. 

The FIciofic& College at Agra was unsuccessful at the la.st 
Entrance E.vamination, and could not 3 ^et he said to have any 
college dcpaiiment. The committee liad secured the assistance 
of one of tlic European staff of the Benarefs' college, 
y- Scholarships , — The sura provided during the past three j’cars 
for .scholarships and prizo-s to the students of tlie colleges was B.s. 
16,200. The awards arc based oh a general paper e.vaminatiou. 
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•condacted bj'- a Board of Examiners, wboaic elected anivaal 
The marks gained in the Calcutta University Examinatio 
affect the rate of allowance, no rewaid being given to those Wj 
fail in obtaining a certain average pcrceiitnoo. The amoun 
vary from Bs. 3 to Bs. '25. The highest degi-ee of meiil is 
first-class in the higher University Examinations. The awtm 
sanctioned for 1864 were distributed as follows i — to the Agi 
colleo'e Rs. 2,582, to the Bareilly eollege Rs. 3,108, to tli 
Benares college 6,468, to the Ajmere school Rs. 1,128, to th 
Etawali school Rs. 120, to 2 Aided colleges Rs. 1,020 ; aui 
Rs. 780 Avere given in prizes. The, large allotments to tin 
Benares college are in consequence of the stipends paid to tin 
Sanskrit and Anglo-Sanskiit students being reckoned in the 
expenditure, while a.t Agra there are several local scholarships 
The Inspectons of tiie three circles disbursed the sum of Rs. 
100 monthly in the -maintenance of 30 boys at tUe-coUeges 
3 'ear, by year. Boj^s now come from long distances for the tem- 
porary residence thus provided for them. The Municipal Com- 
mittee of Bareilly gav'o certain small allowances of the same 
nature. This system Avas very successful, 

IPm'ployrnem.i of Students in the Public Service. — kfr. Kemp- 
sou remarks that the drift of the measures, Avhich have been hi- 
therto attempted from Lord Hardinge’s " Merit-fostering Mi- 
nute” of 1844 to llie despatch of 1859, is, aic fond, reform in the 
subordinate Civil Administration, and against this reform a 
struggle is being silently maintained by, that portion of the na- 
tive community whose interest it is to have tilings as the 3 >' are. 
Mr. Kempson looks for reform to some such aj'stem as that of 
the Uncovenanted Civil Service Examinations in Madras, He 
states that the members of the Sudder Court at Agra are oppos- 
ed to change in the existing examinations, and deprecate the 
practical monopoly” Avhich thej”- conceive would be afforded to 
the education department of suppl 3 dng the wants of the public 
service. Once create learned professions, and this kind of 
‘‘ monopoly” avIU hardly be Directed to. At the present day the 
questioii tor consideration is, not Avh ether the educated class 
Avhich is rising -in the country^ and Avhich is marked less than 
any other class by that occult obedience to motives unin- 
telligible to Europeans Avhich characterises the native communi- 
ty, is to \}e ^favoured, but Avhether the Government wdii do Avell 
3r not in availing itself of its assistance. 

The English Pangtiaye i7v Indian Echication.'^-T^heve is no 
angle district in the North-M^esteni Provinces in Avhich a desire 
0 have the ineans of instruction, in English has not been ex- 
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pressed. The desire has been responded to, and there is now a Go- 
vernment Anglo-Vernacular scliool at almost every chief town, 
for which the colleges have been drained to supply teachers. 
Many other towns are desirous of the same privilege. The nu- 
merous mission schools established assist the Government in 
suppl3dng the demand. The number of persons under English in- 
struction in these Provinces at the present time is estimated 
as three or four times what it was in 1856. There are not a few 
laative gentlemen who, thotigh they do not talk English, can ' 
road it, and like to talk about its grammar as compared with 
that of Arabic or Sanscrit. regret that tho}^ did not ac- 

quire the language when young. The 3'onng Rajah of Ehurtpore 
Speaks English well, and maintains ati Engii.sh school in his ca- 
j)ital. The Maharajah of Jcypore learned English as a bojq and 
several members of his Court speak it. The Chief Minister is 
an excellent English scholar, and lias a good libraiy ; and, fur- 
ther west, there are instances of petty chiefs who have studied 
the language. The 3*oung Rajah of Khetri is mentioned as one. 
At the same time the Vernacular language of the people lias not 
been neglected. The Urdu language is gathering force. 

' jBooI '€. — The sales amounted to Rs. 50,415-3-11. This sum 
includes educational works onl3^ The total number of cojiies 
of educational books of all kinds sold during the three 3’ear.s pre- 
ceding that under review was 3,88,302, value Rs. 70,824. 
One can hardly enter a village in the Provinces now without find- 
ing Vernacular educational books of sonic sort at man 3’- houses, 
particularly in districts where the Hulqabundi schools are in. 
operation. The sum expended during the year in the printing 
and purchase of books for the Depot was Rs. 31,029, and the 
number of copies added to the stock was 3,05,748. Of these 
50,260 were Urdu books, 2,0.9,980 (including 2,000 mapsj Ifin- 
c?f, 10,000 Persian, 19,808 ^Inglisli ; and 9,000 Urdu and Jlin- 
dA maps were printed. 

Oj>inion of Government . — The local Government remarks 
that the progres.s of female education during the year is very en- 
couraging. Tlie great point is the provision of good mistresses, 
and for this a good foundation is apparently being laid. The pay- 
ment-b3W’esulfcs principle, is not considered suitable to present 
circumstances. The report affords evidence of the sufficiency of 
existing rules, with slight modifications, if only applied in aliberal 
.spirit. The Director is censured for repeating inaccurate statis- 
tics to shew that the employment of students in the public ser- 
vice is not encouraged. It has alwa3’-s been the desire of this Go- 
vernment to treat the matter in accordance ^wi'th the views 
expressed in paragraph 9 of the Secretary of Statens Despatch ^ 
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of IGtii Mai'cTi 1864. ProbaUy the new Pensioji Rule 
which service before the age of 22 is not allowed to com 
wards pension, maj' have a beneficial influence by discour^ 
the employment before that age of the connections of exi 
emplo 3 'es, and inducing the latter to send their children to 
vernment schools until they are old enough to obtain 
benefit of the rules, Mr. Kem 2 Dson is told that be has not i 
represented the views of the Sudder Court, To him th 
knowiedgments of the Govermnent arc made for his earnest 
unwearied zeal and judicious administration of the dejiarlm^ 
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i863-64. 

JExecidive. — On the death of the Earl of Elgin, His Excelli 
Sir Mb Denison proceeded to Calcutta and acted from 26th 
vembor 1863 to IStli Jauuai'y 186-1 as Governor-General of 
dia, under the provisions of Act XXIV. and XXV. Viet 
Cap. 67. Mr, Edward Maltby, Senior Civil Member of C( 
cil, held the office of Governor of Madras. 

Legislative: — Messrs, Jolm Bruce Norton, Charles P( 
Robert Orr Camjjbell, William Reierson Arbutbnot, Shurf- 
Omrah Bahadoor, and Gajala Lutchraenarasu Chettj’^ Garu v 
apijointed additional Members of the Council of the Govei 
for the purpose of making Raws and Regulations. Tho Mac 
Education Act, No. VX. of 18CS, received the assent of tbeV 
roy ; also the Madras Pier Act V. of 1863, which had been del 
ed by the necessity for revision. Two important Revenixe I 
were introduced. One received the assent of the Viceroy after 
close of the official year. They were Act IJ. of 1864 ‘"to c 
solidate the laws for the recover^'" of arrears of revenue 
the Madras Presi-denej',” and a Bill to consolidate and 
prove the laws which define the process to be tal con in the 
covery of rent. The following Rills were introduced during 

after its close- — an Act to repeal Madras j 
JNo. 11. oi j 8G3, and to provide for the extension of certain p 
visions of Act XXIL of 1855 to all ports for the landing r 
s xipment of merchandize within the Madras Pi’csideiicy, and 
Act for amending the Abkarry Law. 

UBICTAL -Pile officers of the High Court weio paid 
iixed salaries instead of fees. A Barrister was appointed 1 
X 01 ei of the High Court, for the ex-nress dntv nf’ rnnnrfitio- 
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CouiL, and jireparing for publication cases of importance and 
weight as useful authorities. The High Court was empowered to 
dismiss any Subordinate M.agisti*ate of the second class, not be- 
ing a member of the Covenanted Service, for gross official mis- 
coiiductj ignorance, or inefficicnc}’^ in the discharge of his duties 
shewn in trials before tire Criminal Courts, subject to an appeal 
to Government. Cases of general misconduct and inefficiency 
on the part of Sub-Maglstr*ates, were left to the Board of Eeve- 
nue. District Moonsiffs were invested by Act IV. of 1 863 with 
Small Cause Court jurisdiction in suits for money up to Ks. 50. 
The nigh Court found it necessai-y to inquire the Zillab Judges 
to review, and from time to time personally to insjrcct, the 
proceedings of the Moonsiffs in .suits of this nature ; but they 
bad not made any definite report on the i>racticnl w'orking of 
the Act. The Governor in Council invested certain officer.s 
with special jurisdiction as Judges of Small Causes under Act 
XLII. of i860. There wa.g established at Oofcacamund, a local 
judicatory vested with the full powers of a Civil and Sessions 
Court. The result of., establishing a new Civil and Sessions 
Court at Vizagapatam, to meet the cost of which tJie Civil and 
Sessions Court at Ma-sulipatam was abolished, and its juiisdiction 
transferred to the Guntoor Court — a Court of Small Causes, lire 
Judge of which is invested with the powers of a Principal Sud- 
dev Ameeii, being established at Masulipatam — was very satis- 
factory. 

Civil Justice. — The total number of original suits brouglit be- 
fore the undermentioned Courts was 2,8G,00o, of which 1, 29,1 25 
were pending at the close of 1862, and 1,57,Y80 wore instituted 
during J863. In the number of new suits there is a decrease of 
45,033 as compared with the number instituted in 1862. 
Punebayets ... ... ... 180 

Village* Moonsiffs ... ... ... 58,251 

District Moonsiffs in their ordinary juris- 

diction ... ... ' ... 1,74, 03‘1- 

District Moonsiffs under Madras Act IV. 

of 1853 ... ... ... 20,896 

Principal Siidder Ameens in llieir ordi- 
nary jurisdiction ... ... ... 3,310 

Ditto under Act IV. of 1863 ... ... 2S 

(Subordinate J udges and Assistant Agents 703 

Civil J udges in their ordinary jurisdiction 8,968 

Ditto under Act IV. of 1863 ... 63 

Of the suits pending and imstitutod, 1,96,760, .or 69 per cent., 
were disposed of, and 90,136 I'emained undecided, being less by 
43,099 and 38,989 respectively, than the number deteimined 
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and remaining unsettled in tlie previous year. ^ Of the suits di. 
posed of by the several Courts in their ordinaiy jurisdictior 
69 805, or 42 per cent., %vere decreed on the merits in favour o 
the plaintiffs, and 414,- or ^ per cent., in favour of the defen 
dantsj 20,444 were dismissed for default; 44,299 were adjustet 
or ^Yithd^awn ; and 32,468 were disposed of in other ways. 0 
those disposed of under Act IV. of 1863, in 8,503, or 45 pei 
cent., judgment w^as given on the merits for the plaintiffs, and in 
J,986, or 10 per cent., for the defendants ; 1,763 were dismissed 
for default ; 5,545 wore adjusted or withdrawn ; and 3,326 were 
otherwise disposed of. Of those disposed of by Courts of Small 
Causes under Act XLII. of 1860, 6,103, or 57 per cent., y.ere 
decided on the merits for the plaintiffs, and S94, or 8 per cent., 
for the defendants ; 1,005 were dismissed for default, and 2,764 
were adjusted or witlidraivn. The average duration of the 
cases varied fimm 19 days in the Small Cause Courts to 1 year, 
3 months and 5 da 5 ^s before the Civil Judges. Of the newly 
instituted suits there wmre for land rent and revenue, 2,852, 
for land, 10,442, for real property such as houses, «^c., 3,845, for 
debts, wage!3, &c., 1,11,837, for caste, religion, &c,, 42], and for 
indigo, sugar, and silk, 1,357. The total value of the properly 
at iiisue, in the suits pending at the close of the year, amounted 
to Rs. 1,59,56,821. The number of appeals brought for ad-, 
judication before the lowmr Appellate Courts amounted to 14,647. 
Of this number, 5,084, or 34 per cent., remained undisposed 
of at the close of the year. Of the 9,563 appeals disposed of, 
1^812, or 19 per cent., were decided on the merits in favour of the 
appellants, atid 3,163, or 33 per cent., for the j’esp on dents ; 206 
were remanded ; 287 W'ere dismissed for default ; 273 Were ad- 
justed or v/ithdrawm ; and 3,822 were disposed of in other w'ays. 
63,158 applications for execution of decrees wmre disposed of; and 
10,547 were pending at the end of the year. Of 1,23,898 peti-’ 
tions pending and received, I,2l,18S w'ere fiuall}’^ decided, leaviug' 
a balance of 2,710 undisposed of at the close of the )*ear. The 
number of cases pending on the original side of the High Court, 
on the 3ist December 1862, was 52. The number Instituted ’ 
in 3863 was 335, making a total of 387. Of these, 132 were do- ' 
termined mn the merits at the settlement of issues and 53 
Dll final' disposal ; eight were dismissed for default ; ei^ht were 
withdrawn with leave to bring fresh 'suits, and lid* absolutely, 
.bus leaving 76 suits pending on the 31st December 1863.' 
rberc W’ere also 56 cases disposed of during the year out of those 
•craaining on the file of the late Supreme Court. Only one ap- 
Deal w’as preferred from the decision of a single judo-e, and this 
»a' heariug -was 'confirmed. The numbers of rcguiarlind special 
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appeals, brouglit before the High Court on the Appellate side, 
wei'e 152 and 1,078 respectively* 89 of the former and 826 of 
the latter were disposed of, leaving a balance of only 63 and 252 
respectively. The balance remaining at the close nf 1862 was 
76 regular and 5o2 sjiecial appeals. Decrees were confirmed in 
the case of 55 regular and 690 special appeals, -were amended in 
the case of 6 and 11, and were reversed in the case of 1 1 and 1^9, 
Cases w'ere remanded in 9 regular and 15 special appeals, dis- 
missed for default in 6 and 67 and adjusted or withdrawn in 2 
and 4.' The average duration on the file was eight months and 
one day. 

Criminal Justice . — During the jmar 231,578 persons were 
brought up before the Courts and hJagistrates, charged with of- 
fences. This number is an increase of 9,222 upon that of the 
jn’evioiis j'ear. Of these persons, those convicted amounted to 
79,872, or 34*4 per cent. ; those acquitted to 80,984, or 34’9 
per cent. ; those under trial at the close of the j'ear to 3,420, or 
1*4 per cent. ; and those discharged without trial, and othenvise 
disposed of, to 67,302, or 25*3 per cent. The number disposed 
of by the Village Magistracy was 38,820, or 16*7 per cent. ; 
by the Subordinate Magistracy of the second class, 168,287, or 
72'6 per cent,; by Subordinate Judges and Principal Sudder 
Ameens, 1,844, oi\ 0'8 per cent.; by Magistrates, and Joint 
Assistant and Deputy Magistrates, 17,443, or 7*4 per cent. ; by 
the Courts of Session, 5,001, or 2*1 per cent, ; and by the High 
Court 183, or 0’07 per cent. One person in 164 of the whole 
population was charged, and one in 303 convicted. 

J^olice . — The Mofussil Police consisted of 1 Inspector General, 
1 Assistant Inspector General, 4 Deputy Inspectors General, 20 
Superintendents of Districts, J8 Assistant Superintendents, 
483 Inspectors and 24,244 Constables, making 24,771 in all, 
besides 1,661 stipendiaiy police. As the Government of India 
restricted the entire cost to 39 lakhs of ilupecs the Constabulary 
lest 9*5 per cent, of its sanctioned strength, besides 56*8 per 
cent, of the stipendiary village establishment. Excluding the 
Police employed on purely State services, such as guarding salt, 
and preventive duties, the proportion of the Police to the popu- 
lation is 1 to 1,084. The Police in towns bears a propor- 
tion of 1 to 548 of the inhabitants, while the Rural Po-* 
lice is 1 to 1,080. The cost of the Police was Rs, 31,67,726, 
of which Rs. 27,32,987 were for pay and allowances, Rs, 
3,28,857 for clothing and . accoutrements, Rs. 76,867 for mis-> 
cellaneous purposes, and Rs. 34,015 for the Village Police, 
The health of the European «taff was very indifferent. The of- 
ficers suffered severely frojifi exposure, and . at 4lic end of tho 
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year no loss tlian twelve, or 29*5 per cent,, of the esla- 
blishmont of forty-four European officers, were absent on sick 
leave in Europe. Ofcbcrs were ab.sent in this country. 'J'bere 
was a difficulty in procuring' fib nieu for the situations of Hoad 
Constable and Deputy Head Constable, on whom mainly de- 
volves the dutj' of inaiiitainin^ the discipline and efficiencj' of , 
the force, and also the detection and prevention of ordinary 
crime. The conduct of the Constables, as a body, was ^ood'"; 
‘'thousands made fair progres.s diiriug the year” under review, 
but the stamp of men who joined the force was lower j and 
the prospect for the future was not satisfactory Tlie ca*- 
sualties throughout the entire Presidenc3'' amounted to 4,700, 
or 19 per cent., but of these only 2,013, or 8*7 per cent,, vohm- 
tai'il}' quitted the service. The proportion of classes eraidoyetl in 
the Police ^Yas Europeans 107, East Indians 453, Brahmins 046, 
other Hindoos 1 5,8 1 7, and Mahomedans 7,G62. Four hundred 
and twenty-eight Policemen were convicted of offences — mur- 
dor o, rape 1, robberj' and burglary 7, theft and misappropria- 
tion 56, hribeiy and extortion 46, false evidence and suppres- 
sion of crime 15, neglect and departmental offences 120, negli-r 
gent escape 133, and miscellaneous 39. Of the entire force, S6'8 
per cent, were able to read and write, or had received a suporioi* 
education, while C3T per cent, were either unable to read or 
write, or are able onl}^ to read. The number of processes issued 
was 3,63,768, against 4,65,075 persons. The Inspector General 
notices the reckless extent to which criminal processes laid 
been issued bj' the Native Magistracy in minor cases, esjjeciall}’' 
in tbe districts of South Arcot and Madra.s. In the first of 
these districts no less than 5,962 persons were 'apprehended 
under w^arrant in cases of a trivial nature, or one in twenty-six 
of the population. In the IMadras district the number so ap? 
pvehended was one in tUirtj^-three. The police guarded thirty 
prison.s, besides detached camps of convicts; 1,137 men, were em- 
ployed in this way. The average dail}’- number of convicts w'as 
7,721, the average number for tbe three years which preceded 
the organization of the present police force having been 6,045,- 
Ihe police also guarded 15,330 prisoners confined in Magis- 
trates’ jails, or Dock-ups. The number of guards employed on 
salt store yards and factories was 1,434, and the value of the salt 
guarded by them amounted to Its. 23,651,194. The number of 
offences reported to and by the police was 35,650, of which 
15,044, or 42*8 per cent., were detected ; 45,449 persons wereap-. 
prehended, and 27,816, or 01'2-per cent., were convicted. The- 
value of the propbrty lost was "Rs. 9,06,8 19, of which' K.s. 1,69,848, ' 
or 18*8 percent,, was recovered. The number of accidental deaths 
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(-titGred in the returnSj is 5,911, and the iiumber of suicides IjOST* 
A signal proof of the efficiGnc 3 ^ of the new Police was afforded 
by the prompt suppression of an insurrection which occurred 
in the hill tracts of the Ganjam district. The' x>n,rt of the 
country in which this insurrection tooh place,* is- one in which 
the crime of infanticide has been hitherto very prevalent, and in 
consequence of the arrest of certain persons charged with this 
crime, the Khonds of the district rose vdth the avowed intention 
of expelling the Police, and throwing off the authority of Go- 
vernment. Prompt measures Avere taken by the local autho- 
rities to reduce the insurgents, and in less than a fortnight the 
ringleaders rvere* given up, and the insurrection was thoroughly 
quelled. The Inspector General states that the sacrifice of 
human victims, which, under the designation of Meriah sacii- 
ffees, was formerly very prevalent in these tracts, has entirely 
ceased. The crime of infanticide has reoeived a check from the 
conviction and punishment of several persons charged Avith it, 
a result Avdiich could not haAm been accomplished Avithout the 
aid of the Kliond Village Police, who, Mr. Robinson states, 
had been useful and lo 3 '-al in bringing these domestic offences 
to justice. In the Jejqjore countiy, fair jn-ogress aa'us made. 
TAventy Police stations Avere established* The Governor in 
Council is satisfied that, making due alloAA'ance for the difficul- 
ties wRich have had to be overcome, OAAung to the failure of 
health of many experienced officers, the insufficiency of the 
wages of the ioAver grades of the force, and the encouragement 
given id crime b 3 ’' the distress prevalent in some parts of the 
countiy, the Police, as a body, had done good serAuce during the 
year. 

Presidency Town Police . — The n-omber of cases which were 
either eummarily^ disposed of by the Town Police Magistrates, or 
W'ere committed for trial before the Pligh Court, during the past 
year, was 28,839, and the number of persons concerned in them 
32,533. In J862, the number of cases was 24r,772, and the num- 
ber of persons 29,768. The increase of 4,067 cases, and 2,765’ 
persons, occui'red chiefly in offences of a pettj^ natui'e. The -i'a- 
lue of property reported to have been stolen amounted to Rs. 
46, '776-5-11, of which Rs, 15,367-0-9 Avere recovered. 

Jcdls . — The number of ■ prisoners in confinement in the jails, 
including the Madras Penitentiary, was 7,918 ; the number in 
the Mofussil jails being 7,652; Avhereas the accommodation 
available in those jails Avas properly sufficient for only 4,979. 
When .new Jails in progress are completed there .will be addi-« 
tional accommodation for 300 prisoiiers. 'This overcroAAuling 
caused excessive mortality Amounting*to very nearly 11 per cent. 
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on tlie averao'e daily number of prisonevs. ^ The number of es- 
capes during ”tlic year was including twenty-nine pri- 

sonera who effected their escape while being escorted by the po- 
lice to the Presidency for transportation. Of the total nnnibcr of 
prisoners who escaped, forty-two were re-apprehended. The 
cost of the prisoners, during the year, in the Ziilah jails and 
road gangs, amounted, exclusive of^ police guards, to Rs. 
3,58,895-8-11. The average cost of dieting each prisoner was 
Bs. 32-6-3 for the year. The estimated value of the con- 
victs’ labour was Hs. 1,01,689-12-1, but the teturns on which 
this estimate is based are not very trustworthy. In the Euro- 
pean prison at Ootacamund, the conduct of the prisoners is re- 
j)orted to have been generally satisfactory, and in some cases 
exemplary. At the close of the year the number of convicts in 
the jail was thirty-two. 

■Reventjk — The revenue of 1803-6-i' was Bs. 6,2*7,05,339, and 
exceeded that of the previous year by Rs. 12,77,261. The charges 
tvere Bs. 54^,46,408 and were less than those of the preceding 
twelve months by Bs. TjSSjSfrT, Thus the results of the year 
were a largely increased income and a diminished expenditure. 
The Zanid Revenue of the year amounted to Bs. 4,33, 17, 39]^ 
or nearly lakhs above that of 1862-63. The season varied 
greatly in the different districts — generally, the early rains wore 
abundant, and the later insufficient or unseasonable. Prices 
attained a higher range than even in the previous year, and 
greatly stimulated production. The increased area of land 
brought under cultivation was 7,08,050 acres in 17 of the 19 
districts which composed the Presidency ; of this additional area 

4.60.000 acres were devoted to the growth of cotton. The re- 
venue was realized with great facility and punctuality. Recourse' 
to coercive process was necessary for the recovery of only 

40.000 Rupees, or *09 per cent, of the gross collections. The 
demand for labour was great, and wages, still generally paid in 
kind, were higb. The concurrence of high prices with fair crops 
rendered the condition of the agricultural classes very prpsper- 

revenue from tlie Ahkarry amounted to Bs., 
40,52,243, being Rs. 5,48,592 more than in the previous year. 
The improved condition of the lower classes, owing to the de- 
mand for labour and the high rate of wages, led to a greater 
consumption of liquor^ but the increase in the revenue is 
in great measure nominal, being due to the transfer of the Ab-i 
harry m Cantonments from the Military to the Civil Depart- 
ment. The revenftbi distributed over the whole population 
Umpunta to less than 4.d. per head yearly. The revenue fron? 
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The Vcalue of cotton \too1, expoited during the year, araounted 
%o nearly four and a half millions sterling— -more by jeoOOjOOQ 
than the value of the whole of the merchandise imported during 
the year. The following abstracts shew the extent and course 
ol the trade. The falling off in quantity since 1861-02 is owing 
entirely to the transfer of the North Canara district to the 
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Years. 

Area under 
Cotton. 

Total exports of Cotton. 


Acres. 

Cwts- 

a 

1853-54 ... 

6,89,314 

279,695 

378.638 

1854-55 ... 

6,56.584 

239.726 

311,942 

1855-56 

7,07,504 

187,620 

252,135 

1866-57 ... 

9,38,047 

482,036 

722,228 

1857-58 ... 

9,32,285 

491.208 

877.172 

1858-59 ... 

10,41,848 

345,112 

611,790 

1859-60 ... 

9,96,658 

736,719 

959,713 

1860-61 ... 

10, 60, .>58 

703,768 

1,129,121 

1861-62 ... 

9,77,728 

781,647 

lj70i,021 

1862-63 ... 

13,62,438 

556,911 

647,240 

2.381,288 

1863-64 ... 

18,21,573 

4,471,811 



1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 1 


Cw’ts. j £ 

Owls. 

£ 

GwTs. 

£ 

Great Bii- 

I 





tain 

348,989 712,661 

501,669 

2,162,717 

554.352 

3,870,749 

France ... 

22,655, 37,148 

18,858 

65,689 

67,841 

4,33,603 

Bombay ... 

392,792, 927,467 

7.087 

35,650 

10,798 

69,353* 

Ceylon ... 

8,789 14,566 

19,034 

87,484 

7,440 

47,103 

Other plac- 






cs 

8,422 j 12,178 

10,263 

29,746 

6,809 

51,003 

Total ... 

. i. T>. 

781,6l7'l,704,020 

556,011 

2,381,286! 617,240 

4,471.8JT 


vxxua.. ujitJULjy unu viu. JLsomoay, aosoros neaviy uu per 

cent, of the cotton exported by sea from Madras. The sudden 
increase in the value of exports led to large importations of bul- 
lion and specie. The receipts from Stamps amounted to Rs. 
23,65,274;, or Rs. 2,67,234; more than in the preceding year. 
The Income-tax '/^ to a reduction of 1 percent, in its rate, 
yielded only Rs. 16,42,816, of which upwards of one-fourth waa 
derived from official incoiu.es and funded property. 
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The Forc&t receipts in 186S-64 amounted to Rs. 2,43,612, 
and the disbursements to Rs. 2,04,303, .the net profit being 
thus Rs. 89,339, The progress of Oliinchona cultivation was 
most satisfactory. The rate of propagation was greater than 
in previous years ] the monthly average having been 15,326 
plants, and the maximum (in February lS64) 32,408. , The 
total number of plants produced up to the 81st May 1864 
was 416,909. The first plants were planted out in Au- 
gust 1862, and attained heights varying from six to nine 
feet, with thick stems well furnished with lateral branches. 
The chemical analysis of the bark showed an extraordinary in- 
crease in the yield of alkaloids, the result being 6 per cent, of 
rough alkaloids against 4 ’3 per cent, in the previous year. The 
area already planted out in the different plantations belonging 
to Government was 323 acres. Plants were sold to the public at 
Gd. each, and upwards of 31,000 were supplied to all parts - 
of India suited to the growth of the Chinchona, and to the 
Mauritius, New Zealand, and Java. The cultivation of Tea on 
the Neilgherries was extending. Trained manipulators were 
procured by Government from the North-Western Provinces. 
A number of Australian trees succeeded very well on the Neil- 
gherries, where their rapid growth renders them of great value 
in the re-planting of denuded forests. The rules for the sale of 
Waste Lands were in operation throughout the year. In. 
consequence of the scarcity of Surveyors sales were allowed 
on estimates of the area. Up to 30th September 1863, 8,845 
acres were sold, and realized Rs. 1,45,803 ; some of the land 
being further subject to an annual assessment. 

, Four Agricidtivral Exhibitions were held two in the cattle- 
breeding district of Nellore and the others in Bellary and Tin- 
nevelly. The revision of the Revenue and Magisterial estab- 
lishments was completed, and the District Post' was placed 
on a more efficient footing. The working of the District Presses 
continued to be very satisfactory. Every Collectorate had its 
Gazette, in which public orders aud legislative enactments, were 
published in English and the vernacular of the district. The 
local funds yielded Rs. 3,83,113 for cross roads in 1SG2-63. 

The Inam Commission, organized in August 1859, up 
the 30th April 1864 hud confirmed 330,011 titles, besides asr 
certaining and recording a large number of Service Inaras. 
Independently of the great political and social advantages of fi- 
nally setting at rest all doubts connected with the tenure of five 
million acres, the additional , revenue secured to the State 
annually, in commutation of its reversionary interest in these 
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lands, amounts (excluding Village Service Tname) io Ha' 
6)20,226. I'lie cases in wliicli tlie terms of cojiiposition offered 
have been declined number only 6,468. The option of redeem- 
ing’ the annual assessment has been accepted in only 333 cases, 
the assessment redeemed aggregating Its. 692. The expense of 
the Commission from its institution up to the 30tli April 1864, 
lins been Es. 6,84,875, or little more than^a year’s income. 

Survey operations were c.in’ied on in the districts of Salem, 
Coimbatore, Kurnool, the Kistna, Tinncvelly, and Neliore. 
The survey of 980 villages, aggregating 3,572 square miles, 
■was fully completed, and that of 153 villages, comprising oil 
square miles, is in different stages of progress. The revised 
settlements of the districts of Trichinopoly, ICurnool proper, 
and the MasuHpatam portion of the Kistna, were sanc- 
tioned, and they are now being introduced. The demarca- 
tion of 549 villages, comprising 2, CIS square miles, was also 
completed, and that of 413 was in progress. The classification 
of 44 villages was also finished, and that of 45 was in hand. 

Public Wobks. — The total sum which was available for 
outlay on Woiks was Bs. 61,36,189. Of this Bs, 27,33,0.36 
was expended on original works and Ke. 21,29,607 on repaits." 
Bs. 7,07,142 was expended from local funds. In the Bellary 
district hriddayerg’ wages had risen 60 })er cent, an>l those of 
coolies 100 per cent, while in Kurnool labour of every descrip- 
tion has risen 50 per cent. ' 

Railways . — The number of passengers, the quantities of 
goods, and the revenue were as follows : — 

South West Line. 

Passengers— '1st Class ... 6,735 Ks. 71,577 10 8 

Do. 2nd do. ... 79,340 „ 91,467 5 6 

Do. 3rd do. ... 1,130,665 „ 8,03,199 12 2 

Goods. Maunds ... 63,91,453 I4,o4j9o 8 8 

north West Line. 


Passengers. — 1st Class 
Do. 2nd do. 

Do, 3rd do. 

Goods. Maunds 
175,760 more passengers were 
the previous year, and the inen 
ed to 22,20,906 maunds. 


362 Bs. 697 15 ‘5 . 

2,9.98 „ 2,080 6 3 

1,71,251 ,, 65,635 8 0 

9/21,771 „ 68,669 3 1 

carried in 1 86-3-64 than duiing 
ise in carriage of goods ainonht-/ 


The total receipts on the S. W. L. W L. 

Madras Railway were ' ... Re. 26,l4’.5s'6 1*42 208 

And the total expendEure ... „ 15,59,835 73 473 


Profits 


10,54,751 


68,735 


hailiuays und Marine. 


class passengers were charged at the rate of 12 pice per 
mile, second at 6 and third at 3. The rate per ton of goods 
varied from 8 to 30 pice per mile; The working expenses per 
mile amounted to^ "Rs. 2,211 on the South West Line, and Rs. 
1,3S7 on the North West Line; maintenance of way costing 
Rs. 2,709 per mile on the former line, and Ra. 891 on the latter. 
The total expenditure from March 1853 till October 1863 was 
Rs. 4<, 34, 67,652-8-10. The Engineers of the Great Southern 
of India Railway were employed in maintaining the line between 
Negapatam and Trichinopoly, and in surveying the country west 
of the latter place, for the Erode extension. The number of 
passengers, the quantity of goods, and the revenue derived thercr 
from during 1863-64 were as follows: — 

Passengers ... 303,634 Rs. 1,71,615 

Goods. Maunds ... 8,56,028 „ 99,762 

The total receipts from all soui-ces amounted' to Rs. 3,01,783 6-4, 
and the expenditure to ils. 1,45,786-3-5. The net profits shew 
an increase of Rs. 5,642 over last year. The rates charged 
werp — passengers, 1st class, J2 pice ; 2nd class, 8 pice ; 3rd 
class, 4 pice ; and goods, 1 anna per ton per mile. The 

maintenance ot way cost Rs. 475 per mile, and working ex- 

penses Rs, 1,863. -Of the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company 
it is reported that "up to the close of 1862-63 the Government 
had sanctioned estimates for the main canal up to the 103rd 
mile, and an estimate, Rs. 1,33,000, for the construction of 
the Soraaiswarum Anicut across the Pennar at its entrance into 
the Nellore district. During 1863-64 estimates were sanctioned 
involving Rs. 11,99,268. 

Marine. — The office establishments attached to the Super- 
intendent of Marine and Master Attendant were formed into 
one. The Port Funds amounted to Rs. 96,844-10-2, and 
the disbursements to Rs. 59,398-3-1. The total balance at 
'the credit of the Ports was Rs. 1,66,873-6-7. Twelve wrecks 
occurred on and near the coasts. At Ganjam the trade increased 
considerably. At Bimlipatam the trade gradually increased. 
The tonnage of the vessels which pass through the Paumben 
Channel was 157,776, and the amount of Pilotage levied Rs. 
17,312-10. At Cochin ship-building was still on the decline. 
Several vessels resorted to Narrakal duilng the South West 
monsoou of 1863, which was one of unusual violence. 

Financial. — ^The balance available for Imperial and other 
purposes, after deducting the expenditure from'the income, was 
Rs. 84,31,000 ^ 
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^The territorial receipts and charges for the past twenty-five 
years are quinqueunially shewn below, Avith the percentage of 
increase or decrease as compared in each case with the averago 
of the previous five years : — 



Receipts. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 



Rs. 

TXs. 

Rs. 

Average from 1S39-40 to 1843-44 

5,42,00,458 

36,68,519 

7-2 

Do. 

from 1844-45 to 1848-49 

5,32,01,830 


9,98,628 1-8 

Do. 

from 1849-50 to 1853-54 

5,27,57,777 


4,44,053 -8 

Do, 

from 1854-55 to 1858-59 

5,65,74,544 

38,10,707 


Do. 

from 1859-GO to 18G3-64 

0,82,05,700 

1,10,91,156 

20-6 


CnAnctCS. 




Average 

from 1839-40 to 1843-44 

5,25,02,218 

49,95,094 

105, 

Do. 

from 1844-45 to 1848-49 

5,25,51,182 


11,036 ... 

Do, 

from 1849-60 to 1853-64 

5,02,06,585 


22,84,597 4*3 

Do. 

from 1854-50 to 1858-59 

6,25,95,130 

1,23,28,545 

24-5 

Do. 

from 1859.G0 to 1803-04 

0,90,41,328 

70,46,198 

11’2 

Balance 

on the 30th itpril 18G3 

• • • 

« * • 

Es. 3,77,81,720 

Do. 

do. 18C4 


♦ • 

„ 3,49,11,348 


3is. 28,70,378 


Mint . — The receipt of silver bullion during the year 1863-64 
amounted to standard tolas 80,97,217-8-10, viz., silver brought 
to the Mint by Merchants 40,05,172-2-6 ; bullion transferred 
from the Bombay Mint 40,02,690-1-9 ; and silver uncurrent 
coin and silver medals sent from the Madras Bank and other 
Public Departments 89,355-4-7. One hundred and twenty- 
seven lakhs seventy -six thousand seven hundred and four Pupees 
was the total amount of silver coin remitted to the Bank of 
Madras or, in value, 1,20,17,228 in single Rupees, 6,21,5284 in 
quarter Rupees, and 2,37,948 in one-eighth Rupees. An excess 
of fourteen thousand two hundred and seventy-eight Rupees is 
the profit on the operation of the bullion as here shewn. The 
receipts of the Mint amounted to Rs. 11,19,057-4-8, and the 
total expenses, including the Assay Office, to Rs. 2,78,417-11-1, 
shewing a clear gain of 8,40,639-9-7. The follqwing statement^ 
exhibits the coinage of the past ten years : — , ’ 
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were increaseJj anti the Small Cause Courts diminished. Cri- 
minal cases were more speedily disposed oh, and indictments 
were framed so as to exclude irrelevant matter. The emanci]>a- 
liou of slaves, a few years ago, was rendered effectual by mak- 
ing masters amenable to the Courts for ill-usage. An}’" mau, be 
Ilia caste what it may, is now iirotected in the pursuit of any 
lawful occupation. The impressment of labour and carta was 
stopped. The land revenue shewed a considerable advance, 
arising principally from a fair revision of the commutation rates 
of produce. The demand upon the land is moderate, and there 
is little interference with tlie ryot so long as he pays the assess- 
ment. The Coffee plantations in Travancore spread ; the grants 
and applications extend ov«r about 12,000 acres. In the hilly 
tracts of Cochin, upwards of 7,000 acres were granted, and ap- 
plications for about 1G,000 acres are in course of disposal. The 
foreign trade of Travancore, bj’ land and sea, is chiefly with 
British Indiii, and (excluding buIlioiO may be estimated at 
75 lakbs of Bs., of which 55 lakhs is the value of exports, 
and 20 lakhs that of Imports. The abolition of the tobacco 
monopoly was attended with the best results, although the loss 
to net revenue were upwards of two lakhs of Kupecs. The same 
measure was carried out in Cochin. The Travancore State has 
of late years given great encouragement to education. The 
number of pupils in the Government schools was about one in 
1,400 of the whole population. Tlie High School at Trevandrutn 
contained 500 pupils. A section of 12 miles of the Victoria Canal 
was opened. The ffnances of both States were in a flourishing 
condition. In Travancore the receipts were Be. 47,54,898 and 
the expenditure Bs. 41,40,467. In Cochin the receipts were 
Be. li,72,]4<l and the expenditure Bs. 10,24,162. In Travan- 
core the Nair Brigade was reduced in strength by one Euro- 
pean officer and about 300 men. At the close of. the year, the 
CarnaMc Stipendiaries in Madras numbered 1,588, and those 
at out-stations S5S, the stipends of 139 persona having lapsed 
during the year, the amount of which per annum was Rs. 
27,808. Eiiiety-eight stipends, of the annual amount of Be. 
6,598, were commuted by the grant of bonuses of Rs. 69,844. 
Earing the year the sum of Rs. 12,39,260 was applied in pay- 
ment of the stipendiaries of 1801 and 18.55, and Jaghiredars. 

Military. — The established strength of the Army, at the 
close of the year, was 13,796 Europeans and 343.927 Natives. 
The condition of the Native Army was improved, by tlie.grant 
of additional pay for good conduct and length of Bcrvice after 
six and ten years respectively, instead of after sixteen and 
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twenty years as forraerfy, and a Iiigher rate of pay to 
Native Commissioned Officers, as^ also by a higher, rale 
of compensation for dearness of rice within frontier to the 
combatant ranks. To meet the increased expenditure, the 
Infantry branch was reduced by four liegiments — the 
38th, 42nd, 43rd and 44th. Ofher reductions took place. 
Tlie estimated cost of the Army for the year 18G4-65 is lls. 
292,93,400, exclusive of stores from Jingland. The actual cost 
of the Army in 1862-63, exclusive of stores, was Rs. 3,03,2.5,08.9. 
A Sanitary Commission was appointed in March 1864 com- 
posed of Civil, Military, Medical and Engineer Officers, to 
afford assistance in all matters relating to the health of the 
Army, and to supervise the gradual introduction of sa- 
nitary improvements in Barracks, Hospitals, and stations, as 
well as in towns in proximity to Militaiy stations. A 
class was formed among the European Hon-Commissiou- 
cd Officers of the Sappers and Miners, for instruction in 
photography. With an average strength of 12,015 European 
troops, the admissions into hospital were 16,185, and the deaths 
179. The average daily sick was but little above six per cent 
of strength. The “treated to strength” was 1,347 per thou- 
sand, and the mortality to strength 14 per thousand. In the 
Native Army the “ treated in Hospital” were at the rate of 757 
per thousand of strength, and tlie “ deaths” 13 per thousand. 
The mortality is accounted for chiefly by the prevalence of 
cholera in Kamptee, Sumbulporc, and in corps in movement. 
Venereal disorders prevailed to a great extent. Comparing 
the frequency of admissions into Hospital amongst the mar- 
ried and single of a few stations, it is found that the pro- 
portion of the latter to the former is nearly two to one. BoCk 
Hospitals have now been established at most stations in the Mad- 
ras Presidency for upwards of four years. In the year 2,150 
women were treated, of whom 11 died or 0'5 per cent. 

Edtjcatiokal, — EulL details will be found at page 48 of this 
volume. 

Ecclesiastical. — The dumber of the clergy of the Church 
of England subject tQ the jurisdiction of the Diocesan, at the 
close ot (he year, was 164. Of these there were 40 on the Mad- 
ras establishment of Government Chaplains; 18 receiving Qo- 
vernment grants ; 102 Missionaries (of whom 63 were Europeans 
and^ Eurasians) 39 Native Clergymen ; six engaged in scholastic 
duties; and five retired. Of the 40 Government Chaplains, 
nine were absent^ from India on leave, and two were employed 
in Nagpore. Vizianagram was constituted a Chaplaincy, with 
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Biailipninm and Chicacole as oi^t-stations. Aurungabad bad a 
Chaplain pernianeiUly appointed to it in place of Jauina*^ The 
Bishop of Calcutta, as Metropolitan, commenced Ids visitation 
of the Diocese in St. George’s Cathedral, on the 18th Novem- 
ber, and after visiting Bombay and Ceylon, went over the MiS' 
sions of linnevelly and Tin vancore, in January and February 
1864, and returned b}’- Madras to Calcutta. 

Misoella 2 kEOUS. — Medical . — Throughout the Presidency the 
Civil Dispensaries, with the exception of those in the town of 
Madras, were to a great extent self-supporting, Government 
supplying only medical attendance and European medicines j 
while the Manargoody and Cumbaconmn Hospitals, in the Tan- 
jore district, arc i)emianently endowed. The invested capital 
of the various Dispensaries, which at the beginning of the year 
was ,Hs. ]7j335, was at its close Ps. 1,64,806. The building 
operations in the General Hospital in Madras steadily progress- 
ed ; the Lying-in-Hospital daily incre.ased in usefulness and 
public estimation. Tlie Vaccination Returns were so untrust- 
worthy that they are not given. 

Eriiigraiion. — 2,707 coolies were embarked for the Mauritius 
and 1,362 for Natal, or in all 4,069, in thirteen ships. The decrease 
of 596, or almost one-eighth, is to be attributed to the recruiting 
for French Colonies, and the general demand for labour in the 
country. Emigration to the French Colonies was carried on 
from no English port but Madras, whence 830 persons were 
embarked for Reunion in two vessels, and 330 for Guadaloupc 
in one vessel. From the French ports of Pondichery, Vanam, 
and Karikal 1,062 emigrants were sliipped for Guadaloupe in- 
six ships, and 1,197 for Reunion in six ships. 887 emigrants 
returned to Pondichery from the Colonies of Reunion, Guada- 
loupc, and Martinique. The mortality was low. 

Presidency MnnicipaUiy . — The income in 1863 was Rs. 
5,8S,130H4'9 and the disbursements Rs. 4,00,332-9-9. The 
average cost per mile for all roads repaired and reformed, was 
Rs. 845-10-7, The number of deaths reported was — 

Mules. Females. Children. Total. 

3,571 3,417 ^ 4,870 . 11,858 

being 2,875 lees than in the preceding year. There was also 
a considerable falling olT in the cholera cases, the number being 
1,684 against 3,663 in 1862, The health of the town in gene- 
ral was favourable, Grants-in-aid of Municipal Associations 
worked entirely on the voluntary principle were made in 1863-64 
to the amount of Rs. 22,729 to Nellore, Kurnool, Vizagaputam, 
Bimlipatam and Vizianngratn. 
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Ohservcdory . — A circular room, sixteen feet in diameter, with 
a revolving hemispherical dome and sliding shutters, was pre* 
pared for the reception of a large equatorial telescope, ordered 
of Messrs. Troughton and Simms, by the Home Government, 
in ISGl. The performance of the transit circle is by far the 
jnost satisfactory portion of the year’s report. The number of 
complete observations registered was 2,419, being 327 more ' 
than last year, notwithstanding the deficiency of obser’iing 
strength, and the interruptions from building and painting. 
Seventy-five observations wmre made upon twenty-one of the'' 
minor planets. The reductions were kept fairly up to witliiu a 
few -weeks of date. The Time Ball was dropped correctly on 
265 days, and failed on 3S — making a total of 303 days on 
which it was tried, with 12^ per cent, of failures. The extra- 
meridional observations were made by the Astronomer alone. 
The chief object in view tliroughout the year was the completion 
of the Atlas of variable stars. Observations of the changes of 
light of above thirty variable stars were made, and several of ’ 
the minor planets were re-observed near their respective times 
of opposition. The planet Asia, discovered here in April 1S61, 
was re-found at its third return to opposition in February- last, 
and may now be considered a well known member of the solar 
system. A new variable star was discovered in the constella- 
tion. Sagittarius on July 19th, 1863. It was then of the 8,^ 
magnitude, but slowly faded away until scarcely discernible, 
about the end of October in the same year. An extremely 
minute planet was detected in Cancer, on February 2ad, 1864. 
Three of the recently found Asteroids were, however, known to 
be not far off, though their positions were far too uncertain to 
admit of their being verified without great difficulty and loss of 
time. Another planet, this time undoubtedly new and brighter 
■than most found' of late years, was discovered on May 3rd 1864, 
ill Scorpio. The*' name Sappho was selected, out of a list fur- 
nished by Sir John 'Herschel some years ago in case of any 
future discoveries of this^iature. Meteorological and magnetical 
observations were taken three times daily. 

Museum . — The total number of specimens added during the 
year was 6,893 ; of which 3,281 were contributed by Govern- 
ment, 2,025. by other Museums and the public, and 1,587 ob- 
tained by the Museum collectors and by purchase. 235,913 Iver- 
sons visited the Museum, rather more thnn hn1f rrtolcio . 
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THE INFLUENCE AND MANAGEMENT OF FORESTS 
AS APPLICABLE TO BOMBAY. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. 

No. LXXVZ. ‘ 

The greater part of this report, drawn up by Mr. Dalzell, Con- 
servator of Forests, Bombay Presidency, is devoted to an exa- 
mination of the effect which the gradual destruction of forests 
has had on various countries from Palestine^ down to the Unit- 
ed States. We learn from the earliest existing records that 
every country in Europe, including Iceland in which there is 
not now a. single tree, were thickly covered with forests. 
Tacitus states that the sky of England, which was densely 
overspread with forests, was always overcast with clouds and 
rain, but the cold was not very' great — ^according to Caesar not 
as great as in France. In Italy the sides Apennines were 
covered with forests, and' the winters were much more severe 
than they now are. The same was the case in Spain and Ger- 
many. Eighteen centuries ago extensive forests exerted such a 
strong influence on the climate, that ^he temperature of the 
coldest month was from 9° to 11° Fahr. lower than at present, 
and that Germany had winters like those of Western Rus- 
sia. Similar and still greater alterations in temperature are 
linked with those depending on forests, in so far as they are at- 
tributable to the, formation and preservation of flowing waters. 
All the rivers of Europe testify to the retreat of their contents 
to a lower level. In Russia the water iti the rivers has decreas- 
ed to a great extent, and this is attributed to the destruction 
of forests. In the Mauritius there has been a gradual decrease 
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of water cohiciclont witli tlic thinning of foiests ' In ancient 
times there were great forests in Judea; now there is not a 
tiace of them. The lake of Valentia in Venezuela had decreas- 
ed so much tliat the town of Oviedo, which was built 1| mile 
fiom it, was found by Ilumholdt to be 3^ miles off. I'he same 
lesults were found to have attended the destiaiclion of forests in 
all the other countries whose records liave been searched. From 
these and other similar facts Mr. Dalzell deduces the conclusions : 

— That the %oanton destruction of forests has entailed bairen- 
ness and aridity on countries renowned in former times for their 
fertility. 2nd . — That along with woods, springs and rivulets 
disappear and cease to water the paiched land. Zrd . — That the 
actual temperature of a country is by the destruction of its 
forests very sensibly increased. 4^/t. — That the rain gradually 
washing awa}’’ the vegetable earth fiom the sides of the denud- 
ed hills renders them sterile, and the latter, no longer able 
to I'etain and regulate the flow of water that falls on their 
slopes, are scored deep gullies formed by impetuous torrents, 
wlnle the beds of rivers are at onetime dry, and at another filled 
by sudden and short-lived floods. 

The next question is, whether extensive clearings of forest, 
which embrace a wide district, cause any diminution in the 
fall of rain. The observations extant on the quantity of rain 
which falls in any particular district, of sufficient antiquity and 
accuiacy to be worthy of confidence, are scarcely to be found out 
of Jfiuropo, and there, in the generalit}' of instances, the soil was 
cleared before observation began. Along the whole coast of 
Peru there is no rain and no vegetation tluoughout a large 
circuit. The rain commences in the north of Tumhery, where 
extensive woods are seen ; towards the east it begins in the 
valleys of the Cordilleras where there is abundant vegetation. 
There are level countries, particulaily under nearly the same 
latitude, although the one contains a much larger extent of 
forests than the other, which receive about the same annual 
quantity of rain. In the woody plains of Bavaria and Prussia 
ttie amount of rain is on the whole scarcely greater than what 
falls in the plains of Champagne, which are destitute of wmod. 
This throws a new light on the subject, and leads to the enqui- 
ry whether there is any marked difference in the fall of rain 
between hills and mountains clothed with forests and those en- 
tirely denuded. Tlie,,lnwest stratum of air contains the great- 
est quantity- of aqueous'^Tapour, and hence it might be expect- 
ed, ceteris paribus, that more rain wpuld fall on low, level plains 
than in elevated countiiesr The contrary, however, is the fact. 
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The increase in the amount of rain is gradual as we ascend up 
to from r ,000 to 5,000 feet according to the latitude of the 
place. If mountains be protected from solar radiation by 
forests, and if the transpiration from an enormous leaf surface 
has the same cooling effect as terrestrial radiation, it stands to 
reason that the effect of elevation (i. e. the increase of rain) is 
still further augmented. We are thus led to the conviction 
that it is mainly variety of territory, table lands, and mountains 
Avhose slopes and summits are covered with wood, which encour- 
age and keep up the annual amount of rain. As a proof of this 
Mr. Dalzell instances the provinces of Estramadura and Murcia 
in Spain where there are mountains that have been stripped of 
their forests, and where there is frequently now no fall of 
rain for 6 or B months, and agriculture is stopped by dry 
sultry weather ; while in Catalonia and Valencia, which are 
covered with wood, there is a moist and productive soil. Erom 
these facts the conclusion drawn is “ that the unforesting the 
slopes and summits of elevated lands does actitall}’’ diminish the 
mean annual quantitj'^ of rain. It thus amounts almost to demon- 
stration that forests have had and will have a material effect on 
the physical character of a country. The effect of thinning forests 
is good in a temperate climate, but in a hot one it is the re- 
verse. The plains on the slopes of mount Atlas, the Canary 
Islands, the mountains of Greece and many countries formerly 
noted for productiveness and a numerous population, with their 
forests, have lost their prosperity and now suffer from dearth, 
drought and barrenness. Yet in the tropics there are places 
which would be improved by being .drier, such as the marshy 
forests of Guiana. But,” says Mr. Dalzell, the truth is we know 
little or nothing of the origin of malaria j we are certain that 
it cannot be attributed to growing trees, however dense,” 
There is some reason to tbink that stagnant water, 
whether in a forest or in open country, may be one of the 
causes of Malaria.” The practical conclusions drawn are, that 
„when it is found necessary to denude a district of trees, either 
for the sake of agiiculture or to destroy its unhealthiness, we 
should encourage .the disforesting of the plains, where water 
may be stagnant in the soil, and discourage as much as possible 
the cutting of trees on the slopes of hills, more particularly if 
.thej' are steep, for there ^zaper cannot rest, and we should not 
be improving, but rather spoiling the climate by the denudation 
of such places. 

This rule can be with great advantage practically applied to the 
district of North Canara, where the forest is out of all proportion to 
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the popnlatiou, and where it is desirable that e\^ery Talley in its 
bills be cleaved of timber. Although the complicated details of 
European systems of foiest management are not suitable for tins 
country, with its scattered natural forests, yet the general prin- 
ciples on wdiicli natural forests in all countiies ought to he 
managed are invariable, and at the same time few and simple, ^ 
Ibiblic utility is the thing first to be considered ; there is a perma- 
nent necessity for the produce of forests, which, -with an in- 
creasing population, will never grow less, and the first object 
should be - to have such an extent of forest land under the abso- 
lute control of the State that the supply shall be sufficient for 
all u'ants. The second object is to prevent, as much as possible, 
this supply from ever failing in future. The present generation 
is the depository of the interests of futurity, and is eutitled only 
to the interest. The Governments of the present resemble a per- 
son who enjoys a life-interest in a sum of money the capital of 
which is never to be reduced. The lesson taught by a com- 
parison of countries in their ancient and modern condition brings 
forward another and important object, viz. to guard against the 
denudation of any particular distnet, so that the salutary ef- 
fects on the climate and W’ater-sup plies may continue permanent. 
These are all the great principles that demand attention, to which 
may be added another subordinate to the above — that no timber 
tree should be cut down until it has arrived at maturity, or al- 
lowed to remain uncut after it has reached that penod ; thousands 
of trees are lost every year in India by want of attention to this 
rule. When a tree ceases to increase in bulk it is a certain criterion 
that it has arrived at maturity, and it should then be cut down, as 
it is on the verge of old age, for trees pass through three stages 
which maybecomj)ared toinfancy,mafcurity and old age in animals. 
Practical commentaries on these rules are all that appear to be 
demanded for the guidance of those entrusted w'ith forests, * Any 
speculation as to htow long the timber supply in the Bombay 
Presidency would last, if the present rate of demand were taken 
as a guide, would be vain, as this demand is increasing at a ratio 
which for future years it is impossible to calculate. The prin- 
cipal jungle districts form a narrow line running north and 
south, from which, chiefly, the inhabitants of the treeless north 
and east of the presidency, Cutch and Kattywaf, must obtain 
their supplies ; Bombay generally is a comparatively dry coun-* 
'try, its forest trees are consequently much slower in growth 
than in the more^huniid^parts of the peninsula ; from which it 
is seen that there good reason for attending to the conservation 
of any jungle ^4;ract. ' 
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. Government has aclinowledgod the growing scarcity of tim- 
ber and firewood throughout tlic presidency^ wherefore any 
scJieme for limiting the extent of forest conservation, for 
marking off preserves and leaving the remainder of forest 
land without protection, must be disapproved of. Such a "plan 
actually exists, but as j^et only on paper. The wording of 
Govex'nment resolution No. 351-t of October 1858 would seem 
to impl 3 '', that the timber-covered tracts not included in these 
reserves, might bo used for destructive cultivation (koomree 
or dulleran) ; but as Government has disapproved generally of 
this mode of cultivation, it would not be legitimate to infer that 
the reserve scheme was intended to encourage in any way the 
continnance of a system most injurious to any moderately- wood- 
ed country, destructive of valuable property, and tending by the 
pi'oductiou of a wretched kind of food to depress the pli 3 ^sical 
energies and social well-being of the Indian labourer. In. 
this resolution it was intimated that these reserves should be 
well defined, but they ai'e so onl^’- in the village maps. The 
scheme would open a door to xvasle as well as fraud, but it is 
impracticable. This impracticability is one of the principal 
reasons of the expediency’’ of buying up the forest rights of the 
numerous inamdars throughout the country, which render su- 
pervision difficult, and give the people an opportunitj’’ of plun- 
dering Government forests under the protection of inamdars* 
passes. Under these circumstances it is not some forest land that 
.ought to be conserved, but all. The Government of Franco 
extend their regulations to the forests of all private pro- 
prietors, as private interests are often opposed to a country's 
. general vrcil-being, which has been \vell exemplified in the his- 
tory of the teak forests in the Hutnagherry Zillah. Buyung up 
the rights of private proprietors is, however, preferable to the 
French system. The smaller tracts of jungle, which it w’as 
suggested should he relieved from conservation because they 
sub-divided too much the attention of the Forest Department, 
should be regarded from a more general point of view, as mak- 
ing a considerable aggregate, and under proper management 
affording materials to the xydts, and as having a value of ano- 
ther kind not appreciable to the senses. There ought, therc- 
fofe, to be under Government control as much forest land as is 
obtainable without the violation of private rights, or tho restric- 
tion of legitimate cultifation. With ^-regard to the practical 
measures to be adopted to prevent f the supplies of forest 
produce from failing at a future time the - suggestions are 
as follows ; — 1st. — By conserving every patch of -forest in tlie 
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country. 2nd. — By cutting down old, hollow, and mature troe^ 

only. 3rd. By a total suppression of duilee or destructive^ 

cultivation. 4th. — By putting a stop to the practice of setting 
file to the brushwood on the slopes of the hills and to the jungle 
generally. Under this system no forest will disappear, and 
young trees of the same kind will spring up where the parent 
tree dropped its seeds ; while by felling the useless kinds of 
wood more air and space are given to the valuable kinds, whose 
'growth is materially accelerated. Nothing is easier than to 
limit the cutting down of trees to those whicii have reached or 
passed maturity. But to determine this period both judgment 
and experience are needed. The age at wdiich a tree reaches 
maturity is different in different species, and in even the same 
species is greatly affected by the kind of soil it is in, A teak 
tree in Malabar at the age of seven years, will be of the same di- 
mensions as one of fifteen 3mars in Bombay. 

In the Forest Department there has been a very bad practice of - 
cutting down every year, a large number of young trees for 
rafters. This ought to be given up where the trees are not so 
close as to want thinning, which they seldom are. Though 
the kinds of wood used for fuel in Bombay, are inferior 
to those formerly sold, there has been a great rise in 
the price. Wood for fuel sells at Bs. 3 to Rg. 8 per candy, or 
Rs. 24 per ton. This rise in prices induces a hope that people 
will take to using coal instead of wood, and relieve the foresfs 
of the great pressure under which the^^ have been put, Having 
reserved certain kinds of trees for building purposes, all other 
kinds, besides the branches of those reserved, are available forfuel 
In keeping up a regular supply two methods present themselves 
foi adoption. The first is to divide any given single district into 
twenty parts, clear all the firewood trees off one part the first 
jmar, another the second, and so on until the firewnod has been 
carried away from all the divisions. The first will thus have had 
nineteen jmars rest, and will again be available as at the first. 
The second and preferable %stem is to cut down aged, hollow, 
and mature trees only, and to regulate the amount of the cut- 
ting in each ' particular place by the state of replenishment or 
otherwise of that place, on which correct local knowledge must 
be brought to bear. In cutting firewood departmentall^’', the 
person who contracts 'for the supply of the necessaiy labour 
must bo fully instructcji not only as to the kind of trees which 
mn not to-be cut for 'tliis p'lirpose, but also as to the proper form 
into which it jmist be converted to meet the requirements of 
conveyance affd of the chief markets. The wmod when cut into 
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billets should be stacked at-sorae convenient spot Avliere pilfer- 
ing is not likel}^ to take place. These stacks should be all of one 
size, and the contract should include conveyance and stacking. 
The cultivation of inferior grains, such as ragee, ought to be dis- 
couraged, as there is no doubt that the moral and social ^Yell- 
boing of those '•living on them has niateriallj^ declined. Finally 
the Heport condemns the practice of firing the jungles on the 
hills round Oallian, and commends the Collector of Tanna, 
who is the only man that has tried to put a stop to it. 


THE ALGUADA REEF, DOUBLE ISLAND, AND 
COCOS ISLAND LIGHTHOUSES. 

1863-64. 

The report is submitted to Government by Captain N. Fra- 
ser, R, E., Superintendent of the Alguada Reef, Double aud 
Cocos Islands Lighthouses. 

Alguada Meef Lighthouse . — ^The stone work of this light- 
house was completed, with the exception of tlie parapet and 
the four top courses of the capital, which were on the Reef. 
The parapet was left at Heingyee for the purpose of hav- 
ing the lantern fitted to it during the S. W. Monsoon. En- 
closed with the report are two lithographed drawings show- 
ing what, two years ago. Captain Fraser expected to accomplish 
this season, and what has actually been done. The work done 
fell short of the expectation by only one course, 1 foot 3 inches 
deep, and three courses each 1 foot in depth, or a total of 4 feet 
3 inches, which, with the parapet, could be put up in 15 days, 
during next season, and would complete the building. During 
the season 1,600 tons of stone were used. The building was 
raised from 36 to 131 feet. The full height was to be 144 feet 
3 inches to the top of the parapet. The small remaining quan- 
tity of work on. the stone building would have been completed 
This season but, as the 7 1st course was being got up, on May 
2nd one of the heaviest rolls that had ever been seen came 
on.'^ ‘ The strongly built forges were washed away. The sea 
washed into the men’s barracks and,, they had to take re- 
fuge in the lighthouse/ where twoffloofs Jiad,been prepared 
for an occasion of the kind. On the Ifths of May 1863 
it was so bad that the men could ‘ meither cJook nor work. 
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All were got off safely. These heavy rolls occurred vllb 
more or less severity three times during the season/ They, 
come on suddenly in the finest weather 'and generally 
last S or 4 days. " On the lltli May it was not considered safff 
to remain any longer on .the reef during that month. A tem- 
porary lighting conductor was fixed to the head of the centre 
crane. Some tables, prepared by Lieut, lltlacneiic, are appended ; 
they show tliat the amount of stone in the lighthouse was 4/250 
tons and the average cost per ton by private ships from Puio 
Obin to Heiugyee, where it had to be re-shipped for the Reef, 
was Ks. 24-1-7, or Rs. 1-12-8 per cubic foot, at which rate 
of freight cut stone could be got from Pulo Obin to Calcutta 
or to any other part of the Baj^ of Bengal. The average cost 
of the stone at Pulo Obin dressed was 3-4-4 per cubic foot, 
which gives Rs. 3-4-4 -f Rs. 1-12-8 = Rs. 5-1 as the cost of 
granite dressed at any place in the Bay of Bengal. The average 
cost of dressvng stone at Callagouk was R-s. 6-6-6 per cubic 
foot. It was not possible to include the quaiTying, since the 
large sum laid out in clearing was gradually being worked off as 
the stone came out, but at any time it would be nearly double 
the cost of the Pulo Obin stone OAving to the different nature of 
the stone and to its not splitting so fairly as the stone in the 
Straits. Even with the higher rate of jjay of the Chinese over 
the Madras men, and their pay Avas nearly as 4 : 3, the former 
turned out stone more economically than the latter in the pro- 
portion of 1 : 8. There AAmre great quantities of rubble stoue' 
both at Callagouk and Pulo Obin, which Avould be useful for sea 
Avails, piers or docks in the neighbouring towns. 

Double Island Lightliovse. — On the 22nd May Captain 
Eraser inspected the Doable Island Lighthouse Avorks/ they 
Avere progressing in a very creditable manner. The light- 
house is 16 feet high. The walls of the European light- 
keepers’ houses Avere up to the Avail plates, the lascars’ house 
was finished and forms a good dAvelling house for the 
overseer. The chief difficulty with this lighthouse was land- 
ing the materials and AA'ater, The tide runs from 6 to 7 
miles 'an hour at the spring, and is always v^ery strong ; there 
is a rise and fall of some 20 feet, and as there is no beach 
and the island is fringed Avith rocks, there was no protection 
Avhatever for boats. ^ By blasting, however, and setting uf) a 
small crane, these ^ difficulties AA’^ere overcome and a small dock 
Avas formed, and, Avrth'the exception of a fsAv things, all the ma- 
leuals required^ for completing the buildings had been landed, 
ihe siq^ply. of Avatcr was scant for tlie buildinghvork, and the 
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establislimenfc was adapted to it. Captain Frasei did not think 
that the original estimate of Ils^ 61,000 would be exceeded. He 
had no doubt that, if all went on well, both this and the Algnada 
Keef lighthouse might be illuminated in January 1865. 

The report on the Cocos Island Lighthouse is by Captain Pol- 
lock, the Executive Engineer- Operations were commenced 
here early in March. The site is on the southern extremity of 
table island. It is pretty level, and has just enough space 
on it for all the proposed buildings. It is 118 feet above the 
highest tides. A spur running from it to the sea shore ends in 
an abrupt rock feet above the shore, at the foot of which is the 
best landing place in the island, though that is but an indiffer- 
ent one. The w'hole island is so encircled by rocks, reefs and 
rocky shoals, that to find any suitable landing-place at all was 
difficult. In order to land materials three cranes were erected, 
one at the water’s edge, one on the rock mentioned as 12 feet 
high, and one half way up the abrupt declivitj'-, whence they 
would he transported along a tramway which was to be laid down 
a distance of 1,010 feet to the lighthouse site. The clearing 
which had been made on the north was first joined by a rough 
road with that fixed upon by the lighthouse tower. This place 
like the rest of the Island, was covered with high male bam- 
boos, cane, and other creepers which gave the men a good deal 
ef trouble to clear. A rough platform 27 feet off the ground 
was built, the proposed buildings w'ere marked out with pegs, and 
two sheds i were built. Captain Pollock surveyed the Islands 
. and levelled right across from the north clearing to the site for 
the lighthouse on the south. Wells were dug, but all the water 
■was brackish and not fit to drink. Captain Pollock also ex- 
plored the north end of the great Coco, where be found a 
fresh' water jheel which afterwards dried up. Hear to this 
some Burmese had settled themselves,- and planted plantain 
and other trees and vegetables. Captain Pollock’s only 
work people were a Goung and 20.Burraese coolies, who were 

without exception the most lazy hatch of. workmen he had 
ever had anything to do with.” 

Table Island was- not only covered with jungle but it is a 
mass of ascents and descents, the high land being on the shore, 
and the hollows in the centre of the island. There were a few- 
wild cats and numerous iguai^^s about. The islatid was infested 
with very large rats. There -were man}’’ kinds of birds. Slipper Is- 
land is separated from Table Island h^f-a'chknnel 460 feet broad. 
It is about 65 feet high, and covered with ImV^tthorny and in- 
terlaced jungle ^ to the west itisfverj? precipitous .and rocky, 

Voi. ix„ VAnv II. . ^ T ' , 
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Tliero was no sickness aniono'sfc tlie work-people, The^ cli- 
mate appeared to. be good. There was generally a nice btreeze 
all day. The average of the tliermometer was 74°al0A.‘M,, 
85° to 87° at 2 r. M., and 76° oiv78° at 7 P. M, Between 15tli 
March and lotli April, fourteen ships and four steamers passed 
by the Island during the day. The highest tidal nse on the2Gth 
of March during the night was, 7-i foot, the ordinary rise being 
only 5^ feet. ^ , 


a HE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING ON BIJILDINGS 
SITUATED ON ELEVATED SITES. 

Sekcilons from ihc Records of the Government of IndAa iii the 
Piihlic Works Department, No* XLlV. 

Tins is a collection of letters from officers in charge of differ- 
ent hill stations, reporting on the effects of lightning on buildings 
in exposed situations. 

The Punjab, — TJie station of Dngsbaie, formed in 1846, 
a bleak, bare hill, of about the same oleVxation as Kirs- 
sowlee ; during a period of 13 years four accidents are record- 
ed. The barracks struck in 1856 were provided with conduc- 
tors, and two European soldiers were killed. In 1859 Simla, 
was equally exposed to thunderstorms. Not one house in 
fifty was protected by lightning conductors; almost every 
estate was well wooded, and accidents from lightning wore less 
frequent than in other stations, although it contained almost 
more residences than all the other hill stations put together. In 
the stations of Dhurmsalla and Kangra no instances of injury 
by lightning were on record, which is ascribed to the peculiari- 
ty of their situation. They ar'e on the slopes of a lofty mountain^ 
range, densely wooded, and the black forest, immediately above,, 
attracts the electric fluid* and forms a most efficient conductor. 
Colonel Ommaney thought that it was not expedient under pre- 
sent circumstances to incur the great expense of carrying out a 
systematic protection of all buildings in the hills. Colonel Rigby, 
witli special refex’ence to the exposed position of the banneks at 
Murree, would provide conductors. The Superintending En- 
gineer of the 2nd circle thinks that the outlay, which would bo 
incurred in giving efficient protection to all buildings in the hills, 
.is scarcely warranted as accidents are not very numerous. He 
recommends the' rombvar'of the conductors at Dugshaie, which 
are defective. ^Tho Executive Engineer, Upper Sirhind Division, 
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observes that llie most likely ^Yay to cause clangeroiis accidents 
is insuflicient conduction, and tliat it would be better not to pro- 
vide lightning conductors until it can be satisfactorily determin- 
ed that the rules for fliem are strictlj* correct. Major Young 
thinks all powder-magazines should be protccled. Mr. Barnes, 
the Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej Slates, thinks trees ai'e the 
most efficient conductors in the world if not too near the house. He 
thinks artificial conductors are geuerall}" worse than useless. Mr. 
Saunders, tiie Commissioner of the Jhelum Division, thinks that 
public buildings sliould be protected ; he attributes the infre- 
quency of accidents at Murree to the fact of many of the large 
houses at that station being provided witli conductors. The 
majority are averse to the introduction of lightning conductors. 
The Lieutenant Governor was not, however, prepared to recom- 
mend the total abolition of conductors. 

Information collected in the Madras Presidency. — On the 
13tli April 1859 the railwa}' bungalow at Peiiyoor, in tbe Salem 
District, was utterly destroyed lightning. There was not a 
tree within SOO yards of tbe bungalow. 'J’he rock on which it 
stood was gi'anite, without much appearance of iron, and had been 
struck by lightning some ten years before. The bungalow was 
built on a mass of rock in large boulders which were covered 
■\vith earth taken from a neighbounng cutting, so as to form an 
eminence of about 15 feet in height and 100 feet by SO feet in ex- 
tent. The formation of the western portion of Ceylon is the 
same as that of Western India, and in Ceylon all the lightning 
is negative j i. c. the eartli is positive and the clouds negative, the 
lightning proceeding from the former to tbe latter. Mr. Fraser, 
District Engineer, Coimbatore, says ■'* as regards the advantages 
of lightning conductors, I believe there is now no doubt in- 
tlie minds of those who have considered the subject, that 
all high buildings of value, especially those on exposed situa- 
tions, should be provided with them. Experience goes to 
prove that a lightning conductor .will not protect a building 
from being struck, when a cloud, containing electricity highly 
iuteusified, pas.sGS over it ; but there is no doubt that, should 
a stroke occur, the conductor will greatly modify its effects, 
and it will besides prevent accidents when the atmosphere 
is not so highly charged. In order to accomplish these results 
however, the Conductors must be skilfully devised and skilfully 
attached to the buildings, otherwise they may <lo more harm 
than good.” • ' 

Information collected in the Eonihay-' P.resid.cncy.— Colo- 
nel W.. Scott, Chief Engmeer -at the. Fre.ridency, draws ai- 
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lentiou to a stcateiiient in Sir E. Tennent’s account of Ceylon, 
and advises tlie planting of palm trees in tlie vicinity of 
pD^vdev magazines wherever the soil is favourable. At Bel- 
gaum thiee Europeail Barraclcs, none of them provided with 
Bghtning conductors, had been struck by lightning dining the 
13 years previous to i 860 . The Horse Artilleiy, Wanowree 
and Ghoseporee Barracks at Poona, have fiequently been struck, 
although tliere is no reason to believe that the ground occupied 
b3>- them should be liable to be struck by lightning. Lieutenant 
Colonel G. Munbee says — " I have w'atched the effect of stomis, 
and Lilly believe that if a house has been struck once, the 
same .cause which attracted the lightning once may veiy 
likely do so again, although it may be impossible to explain 
the cause of attraction ; therefore, if I lived in a Imnse that 
had been struck b^^ lightning, I would put up a lightning 
conductor.” Two accidents on the plain- of Malligaum, in 
which lieight and elevation could have bad nothing to do, arc 
detailed. There are two remarkable things connected vdtli the 
accidents at Poona — the first is that the buildings stiuck do 
not occupy the highest points, for there are many buildings, 
public and private, contiguous to the Horse Artilleiy Banacks, 
and much liigher, that have not suffered. Anotbei point is 
the apparent exemption of the Barracks at Kirkee from accidents 
by lightning. At fii'st sight it appears that the higher positions 
are not only not more liable to accidents from lightning, but that 
they possess almost an immunity from it. Lieutenant Colonel 
Munbee says , — ** my experience of stations, both in the Hills and 
Plains, embraces almost eveiy one in the Bombay Presidenej'", 
and some beyond it j and I Really do not lemeraber having ever 
seen thundeistoims to be compared with those at Poona and 
Hharwariii frequency, intensity, or in the accidents caused, at any 
of the Hill stations.” In Mahableshwur one serious accident was 
known of. The Government bungalow was destroyed and the 
treasure melted. In the stations of Poorundhur and Mount 
Aboo no serious accident has occurred within the memory of the 
present generation. The reason suggested for this immunity on 
jMount Aboo is the existence of a number of sharp peaks which 
act as conductors to the heavily chazged clouds, before they 
appioach loo near to the inhabited plateaux. Mr. Stewart Gor- 
don, uriring from Dhanvar, says, — “ trees and elevated places 
aie^ found to be most exposed to lightning. But to these the 
nativ’es add other fancies. The District Officeis report that 
places wheie snakes are ^concealed, or wheie piegnant uoiuen 
*0 ncw-boin infonts aze, ai*e chief! liable to be stz’uck by 
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lightning.” Mr. Tucker, Collector of Rufcuagiree, says build- 
ings ou "elevated sites and particular spots have not been 
observed to be peculiply liable to be struck by lightning ; it 
■would seem to fall indiscriminately on elevated spots and 
trees, and on plains, men -n^alking, cattle grazing, and huts in 
villages. This information, however, can only be held to re- 
present the impressions on the point of the best informed 
natives. 

OvdeJ \ — ^The correspondence results in the following or- 
der of Government. ^ “ All important buildings, such as 
barracks, at Hill stations, should be provided with Light- 
ning Conductors, unless the Local Authorities are satis- 
fied, from actual experience or otherwise, tliat the buildings 
are in such .a position as to be protected by some more pro- 
minent object or not likely to be stiuck b}’^ lightning.” 


TRADE OF THE MADRAS TERRITORIES. 

1863-64. 


The Report consists exclusively of tables. The External 
Coininorce by Sea is seen from the following abstract 



Private 

On account of 

! 

Total. 

! IjironTs. 

- 

Trade. 

Govci’umcnt. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Merchandize ... 

3,84,68,384 


3,84,68,384) 

Stores, &c. 

17,97,089 

17,97,089' 

3,C0,75,985| 

Treasure 

3,16,45,985 

44,80,000 

Total ... 

7,01,14,369 

02,27;089 

76,341,458 

Expouts- 




, Merchandize 

8,77,56,885 


8,77,56,886 

Stores, &c 

21,241 

21,241 

'Treasure 

63,36,284 

1,60,03,000 

2,23,39,284 

! Total ... 

.9,40,93,169, 


11,01,17,410 

Rn-Exports. 

■f 


, 

iMerchandizc ... 

1 7,35,648 


17,35,648 

Grand Total ... 

16,59,43,186 


18,81,94,516 

t 


















‘’this trade was thus distributed according to the several districts of ilie Presidency, and jnelded the follow- 
ing amounts of duty. 
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Jitipori Tmdi' 


The grand total of Rs. 18,81, OJ*, 516 shows an increase over 
the previous year of Rs. 5,65,31,441 thus divided according to 
merchandise and treasure. 

I8G2-63. 18G3-G4. 


Merchandise 

Treasure 


0,50,85,634 

3,05,77,441 


12,97,70,247 

5,84,15,269 


Grand Total 


13,16,03,075 18,81,04,510 


The value of Imporis from the United Kingdom was Rs. 
2,08,01,069 of which Rs. 46,30,490 was treasure. The follow- 
ing were the chief articles ; — 


Apparel — Bools and Shoes • . 

Buttons 

Gloves 

Gold and Silver Lacc and Throat! 

Haberdashery 

Hats and Caps 

Hosiery 

Millinery ... 

Wearing Apparel 
Do. Military 
Anus and Ammunition 
Booh and Stationery. — Boohs — British 
Gilt and Colored Papers 
Prints and ISngi’avings 
Stationery 
Carriages 
Clvalk 
Chemicals 
Coach Furniture 
Coal and Coke 

Cotton Cfoods . — Twist and Yarn, British 
Thread 

Piece Goodsj Dyed 
Do. Printed 
Do. Plain 

Copperas or Sulphate of Iron 
Sulphate of Copper 
Sulphuric Acid 
Other Sorts 
GIaswaro.~~Bott]e3 
Other Sorts 
Grocery 

Guano ... {,. 

JIacbincry ... 

J^Ialt Liquors — Private - ... 

iitalfc Liquors — on Govt, account 


1802-03. 
lvalue, 
's. 16,649 
1,309 
8,396 
3,11,123 
44,340 
22 222 
34’623 
2,24,04.5 
1,66,040 
36,659 
53,602 
1,46,685 
5,884 
3,025 
2,32,660 
5,979 
835 
500 
7,277' 
1,03,030 
14,34,545 
13,993 
3,04,807 
9,68,404 
8,15,968 
5,303 
2,270 
■ 2,338 

• 20,806 
1,878 
1,08,638 
5,001 

1,39,398 

5,06,995 

3,99,640 


1863-64.- 

Fainc. 

Rs. 17,627 
807 
7,65 h 
2,83,987 
65,046 
24,528 
20,554 
3,17,030 
1,93,594 
28,971 
50,711 
1,49,000 
4,974 
2,602 
2,93,102 
7,755 
1,230 
837 
16,562 
1,68,331 
22,30,879 
5,645 
5,50,796 
9,93,739 
17,24,057 
2,427 
2,039 
2,128 
14,925 
2,165 
1,19,961 
7,454 
6,043 
86,505 
0,28,568 
2,77,730 



M<idr(ih, 


1'5G 


j]laniifactm'6d Metals.— yiv^sv!&xe 
Copperware 
Oatlery 
Hard^vnre 
Ii-on\\are 
Plated wave 
Silverware 
Silver Plate 

Tinware ... 

Types — Printing 
Other Sorts 
Medicines ... 

Metals, — Copper , — Bolt and Ingot 
Sheet 
Sheathing 

Metals, — Iron. — Bar and Bolt 
' Corrugated and Galvanized 
Hoop 

Nails , ... 

Bod 

Screws ... 

Sheet 

Swedish 

Wire 

Metals, — Steel 
Spelter 
, Tin plates 
Lead Pig 
Do. Sheet 
Brass Sheet 
Do, Wire 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quiclisilver 

Zinc and Zinc Sheet ... 
Other Sorts 
Military Stores 
jCcrfumcry, — ^Eau-de-cologne 
Other Sorts 

Photographic apparatus 
Do. Oheroicals 
Precious Stones of all sorts ... 
jProvisions . — Barley 
Confectionery 
Elour 

Ereah ... 

Salted , - ' - . 

OtherSoitsC ^ 

Bail way Stores “ 

Saddlery. ... 

Seeds of all Sorts 



28G2-G3, 

1863-G4, 


Value. 

Value. 


Ks. 2,044 Bs. 1,976 

« « • 

5,11.9 

3,210 


22,792 

30,500 

4 1 • 

1,09,194 

1,74,565 


22,09,6 

15,749 

« 

31,349 

53,241 

*•« 

2,443 

4,692 


5,659 

2,095 

4 • 

4,020 

1,899 

• *r 

15,926 

10,2.94 

* kt 

12,342 

13,689 


26,522 

33,566 

* * t 

10,698 

1,79,077 

i 

52,320 

64,116 


3,75,924 

6,44,229 



65,678 

• • • 

10,025 

40,476 

• •• 

3,367 

6,992 


lc,0G6 

19,693 

. » . 

2,386 

3,399 


38,080 

99,095 


7^746 

6,602 

t » • 

4,074 

5,014 


14,910 

34,381 

• • » 

25,822 

24,284 


29,979 

37,354 


4,416 

7,287 


233 

1,981 

♦ • * 

4,816 

1,662 

, , 

6,931 

8,170 


2,04,107 

5,94,155 

t» * 

13,991 

10,135 

» . 

20,477 

14,226 

i * • 


10,764 

« * » 

5,492 

6,379 

• t . 

19,37,854 

12,17,108 


4,287 

3,796 

«f • 

27,854 

29,882 

« ** 

11,781 

13,485 

... 

2,700 

. 1,742 


2426 

6,600 

• ftt 

1,982 

400 


17,953 

20,147 

• k* 

8,895 

6,639 

* « k 

1,197 

2,170 


16,673 

16,600 

• • « 

21,503 

27,683 

« f « 

9,26,179 

21,14,388 

... 

40,256 

48,268 


.3,415 

4^198 
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Spirits. — ^Brandy 
Gin 

Bum ... 

Whiskey 
Other Sorts 

Tea 

Tobacco — Manufactured 
Toys 

Trunks and Boxes 
Umbrellas 

Wax and Wax Candles 
IFmes. — Caj^e .. 

Champagne 

Cherry Bi’andy 

Claret — 'English 

Ouracoa 

Ginger 

Hook 

Lisbon 

Madeira 

Moscelle 

Noyeau 

Port ... 

Sherry 

Cider and Peny 
Other Sorbs 

I'lie Exports to the Uaited 
5,47,96j422 and •were — 

Apparel, — Millinery 
Wearing 

Books 

Cabinet Ware... 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool.. 

Cotton Goods — Piece Goods, Dyed 
Drugs. — Gallnuts 
3Iyrabolanes 
Nuxvomica 
Senna 
Other Sorts 
Dyes. — Indigo 
Turmeric 
Fishmaws 

Fruits and Nuts — Cocoanuts 
Grain— Bice... 

Hides. — Tanned 
Untanned 
Horns. — Buffaloe 

Bullock , 

Deer 

Ivory and Elephant’s Teeth ... 

Ivory and Harp Ware. 

Von IX., PART t. ' ' M 


1862-63. 
Value. 

Es, 1,42,367 Es, 
93,521 
2,079 
2,730 
310 
315 
6,636 
24,205 
1,611 
6,054 
47,052 
7,228 
39,305 
1,176 
17,292 
785 
14,275 
898 
419 
8,588 
9,022 
235 
65,742 
1 96,323 
3,885 
13,183 
Kingdom amounted 


] 863-64. 

Value. 

. 1,36,683 
73,165 
4,266 
6,641 
1,616 
842 
2,038 
23,201 
3,136 
7,439 
59,743 
21,002 . 
62,658 
613 
32,662 
2,207 
24,337 
3,096 
438 
7,997 
18,820 
248 
1,14,158 
1,92,781 
2,033 , 
38,326 \ 
to Eupees 


1,211 

2,328 

993 

1,676 

4,210 

3,764 

2,347 

3,272 

21,91,497 

31,30,925 

2,16,27,173 

3,87,07,488 

5,11,922 

2,30,697 

2,373 

11,457 

4,575 

23,426 

2,017 

3,329 

47,883 

. 25,680 

5,092 

14,255 

49,82,391 

36,22,624 



6,249 

3,316 

35l 


543 

• 2,78,963 

3,83,395 

10,51,967 

12,77,070 

94,934 

1,42,423 

49,462 

47,730 


.1,673 

15,088 

22,932 

1,400 

2,775 

3,162 

2,406 
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Madras, 


Jewellery of Soits 
Metals . — hon Pig 
Do. Old 

Molasses or Jagreo 
Military Stores 

Naval Stores ., — Coir and Coir Itope 
Hemp 
Other Sorts 
OiV.?.— Cabtor 

Cocoaniit 
Pish 
Lamp 
Manilla 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’s Stores 
Pictures and Portraits 
Precious Stones , — Pearls 
Rubies 
Other Sorts 

Provisions. — Arro\\-ioot 
Fresh 

Other Sorts 
Saltpetre 
Seeds . — Castor 
Giugely 
Lamp Oil 
Linseed 
Manilla 
Mustard 


Is’iger 
Valasaloo 
Other Sorts 
Shawls — Cashmere 
Ship Stores 
Spices , — Caidamums 
Cinnamon 
Ginger 
filace 
Nutmegs 
Pepper 
Do. White 


Sph'its — Rum 
Sugar 

2'obacco , — Manufactured 

Unmanufactured . ... 

Toys . ... * , , 

Was and Was Candles . . ' 
TFoods.—Re.d... ^ ^ '* 

Sapan ... * ' 

Woolen — Cai'pets 
Sxrndrics , 

Total Me rohandiKC 

\ 



1862-63. 

1863-64, 


Vahic. 

Value. 


Ra. 10,810 

Rs. 4,688 

> a * 

11,520 


• ¥• 

a a. * a 

1,293 

•• 

2,24,120 

7,00,780 

*• t 

• . • a * 

2,348 

• a a 

3,45,405 

3,44,130 

* • 

10,100 

1 2,248 

... 

• * « « • 

1,591 

fe • a 

16,303 

21,259 


18,66,402 

26,20,806 


2,756 

1,25,214 

• *« 

20,401 

29,950 

... 

29,816 

1,50,800 

• ■ « 

54 

198 

... 

7,735 

6,093 


465 

3,407 

... 

5,500 

18,375 


630 


>. 

40,000 

2,000 

k • • 


1,103 


1,055 

« a 

• a a 

2,523 

124 

♦ r* 

93,326 

58,510 

-r. 

3,780 


• • ♦ 

1,52,602 

2,25,785 

a • * 

21,111 

a a a a a 


2,681 

12,685 


47.819 

1,11,664 


87,667 

1,50,647 

... 

40,060 

1,00,200 

... 

26,094 

• 5,362 

a » • 

351 

33 

... 

1,103 

510 

... 

5,201 

434 

• . « 

22,507 

*■ 42,007 

a « « 

3,214 

293 

a « • 

59,895 

81,732 

* *« 

. . » ♦ * 

1,103 

... 


5,2(KJ 

. « 

47,269 

10,352 

» « • 


3,575 

* a • 

13,990 

40,843 

. a . 

14,17,066 

18,22,917 

a • . 

139 

411^ 

a a f 

* a 

7,595 

*a a 

1,749 

2,382 

.a. 

5,042 

33,631 

• a • 

1,37,806 

1,85,000 

• « « 

• 

5,443 

• a « 

3,071 

4,720 

• a t 

J8,272 

52,546 

-* 3,d7, 03,4C8 5,47,96,402 
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The to the IJnifoU Kingduin emonnled to 

o,'1ijl2L The rest of the Trade wns \\ith the follo^viug 




Von . T ‘’* fiV,v 


RC’CxporU. 


Atlfn 

|4\U'-fr4?li 

(Ain* 1 sea 
jArnW'in flost .. 
Otniibmi 

Ct^po tJofttS Hop 
Cr^Jon. 

Clijssn 

Fs-atsce 

J^accatlivc Ifclniiii-s 
, Maidive isil'inds 
f \rn.urilisss 
• KctvSnufSi Wale? 
Nh'olnr I'llaods 
iFciiarsjr, Sitsgip'^re 
^ Mnlaceri 
]PeiT-ii«n Osilf ... 

] Port Natal w. 

|Sitinatra 
'I ni'hfV 


I,£r>n ( 
IT.OTfi 
ooj:t3 
7 i.opn I 

ft 

no ,!*'- I 

3,r»i.G01 ^ 

.3I.«0,701 j 
1,I4/.71 j 
14.402 
6,04,4 ID 1 
36,60..*^}^ I 
375 I 

10,75.383 j 
21,382 
Nil- i 
I,3«s,833 
20 , AM ; 


t 

* ft-dKxti. Pyri'T. 


2 81,457 

lAitik'in 


i 2 . 23 , 97 vS 


* 

6 , 27,411 

■ ll.isj-ctn 


97,780 

Coiiilm- 

Citctitti 

CJiitbiijoiig ... 


; 1 , . 18 . 65 , 0 1.1 

1 , 73 , 71,063 
5 , 96 , 0.05 

• • 

Concao . . 


£. 92,643 

.Caleb 

- 

♦ * 

37,742 

. ^ i On * « * 

• * 

2 , 01,491 

Ciircrat 

• • ( 

8,491 

dijdmn Fieiicli Potf« 

• 

4 , 31,632 

plonlrat'in 


8 , 30,049 

|RangQon 


37 . 78,781 

pcindc 


2 , 57,252 

iTravnricoie ... 


1 . 40.201 


lO . D .*;!) 
4,R4,733 
1,12,203 
•1,73,811 
69,06.1 
8,200 
7 1,08.959 
0C,418 
70,84,1.18 
21,9 feO 
,1.143 
0.14,976 
1,09.319 
1 ,083 

0.34,246 
1,09.002 
36,730 
3,.0I4 
3,97.986 
,01 


7,84,966 


j p r}(y2 

''"ao 

3 no 

1,7.1,10.0 


2t.0S5 

10,622 

DOS 

13,095 


40, .096 
3,40.1 
500 


2,18,587 

0,35,200 

2,950 

S,170 

2,259 

COO 
79,089 
3,933 
25,904 
. 4,246 
r,39,C72 


Comparative tables of ilic trade of tlie Presidency .since 
] $ 5 - 1-55 will be found at page 129 of this. Xoittmo, 

u 
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Madras. 


The following slicvv& the Tdmiafjc, 


Tofca^ Poroigii j Total Indian ^or .Total Ships and| 


Ports. 


Homo Ports. Tonnage arrived. 


ARBIPALS. 


S^^UAfl2; Rio ore. 

Stoamora under British 

Colors ... ... 7o 

Frencli do. ... 12 

Ships nndor British Colors 1,383 


American 

do. ... 

Arab 

do. ... 

Danish 

do. ... 

French 

do. ... 

German 

do. , . 

Ilambarg 

do. ... 

Hanoverian 

do. .. 

Belgian 

do. 

Portngueso 

do, ... 

Ewediali 

do. ... 


Total Square Rigged... 1,533 
Native Craft. . ' 

Under Bxitish Colors .i‘, 1,365 

Arab do. ... 21 

Batch do, 

French do 

Portn'guoso do. '. 

Native ' do, ,. S0 

, - j 

Total N[a£ivo Craft 

I ■* * 

Total Square ,Biggeil and 
Nativo .Craft ... 3,00S 


1,365/ 60,248 


66 '4,535 








<.‘1' the Fort of Madras- 


DElUllTCltES . 


. .* ..T , , . .Tiitsl iihjp'^ nn<i 

Tutal l oroii'ii jiuiuin or ,j, j 

Po»(s. i Ilotno Portv. , «rpnjt , 

j ! 

^ . _ ? ' . f ' 5 ' : 

I 53 1 Jtl ! T . tl ' W I f 

■ '5 I « 1 *3 S i , 2 ' 


• S «?, rA!:n Hjucri '. • 

’Slenmcrh tuitler ItrUa-l/j • . i . i . 

’ CoJoU .. 02 ; ■')!.>, 1 70 j ' n » a | I 3 f !| 25 r .| 

! Frencli <Io. Ill 12 lOSOO 23* 20,32 s! 

* i i : i 

IShip? untler ilriltsh Cr-loiv l.tilS 3,03,501, 2PtJ; 1.03,030* 1,787] -J/'lJfilj 

i ’ • j 


’ iV ^ nfriC.in d ' l . ] 

* Arab ^lc>. . | 

» . j 

« Daui'^b <] i >. ' 

! 

I , 

, Tlntob Oo. i 

i 

; , F.cncit iln. . j 

( 

iJainbrnu da. ; 

i 

' Haitovcrtan do, 

i I’ortiigof do. • 

I . 

I?ti«'ciar) do. 

? Stt 0115^=1! do, 

t 

I Total 8q»nn3 Jticrgcd . 

, X%xjvj; Ck vrr. 

jUoOcr British Gnlorb ' 

’ 1 

i *• 

I Arab do. 

j Dulcli do. . i 

Fro73c]i do. . f 

j 

I Potltigucso do. ...j 

( ] 

I !n alive do. ,, ' 

* , I 

I Total VO Crafe 
' ■ 1 
jTofal Sqnuro Ht^gcd an(i| 

Xativo Cr.afi, .. , .j 


2 3 , 09 ? 

8 - 1,1 201 

2 1,011 

1 J G0.7 

103 , - jr . is ? 

I 


11; 9.933| 13 a,a:32j 

•i! 1,-193, 123 o/jIS! 

( 

-ml A J,-b'3i 

' ! 

! 3 50.7 1 

i ' 

9,3.>1, 120 00/281 

* 

3 70G 
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May 186 d. 

Bombay Government Bcco?'ds, B'o. DXXXV, Ncto Senes- 

In tlie spring of 1863 the Governor of Bombay and the 
Commander- in- Chief visited Mander JDeo for the jmrpose of 
inspecting the place. A import of the Quarter Master Genei'- 
al of the Arm} of June 1862, had expressed the belief 
that the Mander Deo plateau itself, and its continuation west - 
waid to Erowla and eastward to Ballaghur, a distance of be- 
tween three and four miles either wa3% would prove of greater 
use than the mere temporaiy purposes of a hot weather letreat 
demand. It was anticipated that its position with reference to 
Poona, and its proximity to the new tiunk line between that 
place and Sattara, its moderate rain-fall, the excellent nature 
of the soil, and the abundance of good water, would lit it 
for the permanent residence of Euiopeans and Euiasians-who 
mighty be encouraged to establish farms. Shortly after this 
'visit a I'esolution was passed, which recommended the improve- 
ment of the road between Bhorc and Waee, and tlic erec- 
tion of a small pucka bungalow on the table-land. Two experi- 
enced visitors who recentlj’^ examined this plateau, thought 
that the rain-fall on the plateau itself was too light for the 
cultivation of coffee, except on the basis of irrigation dining the 
hot months, hut one of them pointed out the Eroivla siDur 
as promising well for the culture of coffee ivithout irrigation. 
Alander Deo itself and its vicinity appeared to afford good 
prospect of tea being cultivated with success. A number of 
coffee plants, wdiich' were planted here a little before the hot 
^ason, wore flourishing very well under occasional inigation. 
The uJ^ives are quite willing to dispose of their fields at a fair 
price, ihe beat land for building purposes realises about Bs. 50 
an acre. . The first bungaloivs at Alander Deo were under 
construction at the date of this report. Two bungalows besides 
the travellm's_ were, being built, by persons ivho had purchased 

communication with Poona being 
estahhsh^ In .consequence of the annual prevalence of choierl 
m the Wa6ej and Shirwul valleys, ;,many travellers apply for 
informatmn . and assistance .to enable' them to avoid these 

yet the imes connecting .Alahableshwur with 
Mander Pee„^nd the latter with, the new Poona and Sattara 
tiunk line at liam .Thurree were mere ferial paths, about 6 feet 
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n width, practicable for palkees, horses, and mules, but not 
or elephants or laden camels. It was hoped that in time 
.hese would he widened to 1C or IS feet, wlien they w’ould bo 
it for wlieelcd carnages of all kinds. At first there were great 
Jifficulties in building, partly owing to the coldness of the 
climate, but these had been in a great measure overcome. 
The second W'ork executed \vas a trial path from Mander Deo 
to the town of 'Waee. The Collector of the District recom- 
mended an annual grant of Its. 2,000 to be made by Go- 
vernment as a contribution towards a station fund, as ivas 
done in the case of Puuchgunny. The question of the esta- 
blisJunont to bo kept in the Mander Deo Iningalow remained 
for the decision of Govcrnmenl. 


GOVERNMENT CENTRAL JIUSBUM AND AGRI- 
nORTICULTURAL SOCIETY WESTERN 

INDIA. 

18G3. 

Bonxhay Government Ilecorch, A^o. LXXXIIL, Xcvj Berks. 

'furs report is drawn up by Dr. G. Birdwood, Curator of the 
Central Museum and Honorary Secretary to the Agri-Horticul~ 
tural Society of Western India. 

Mnseimi .- — This report is for the IS months ending on 
the 31st December 1863. It w'as intended after 18 months 
more to take the Government collection, (then in the Tmvn 
Hall) to tlie Victoria and Albert Museum, which was being built 
in the Victoria Gardens. An agi'ecment was made between the 
tv,’o abovementioned institutions that Ibo Committee’s Museum 
should be built on a portion of tlie Mount Estate, made over to 
the Society by Government, for the purpose of laying it out as a 
botanical and economic garden. Tlic Committee was thus en- 
abled to lay out their whole fund on the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; the Victoria Gardens, for ■which the public had also 
subscribed to the Committee’s Fund, being provide^;! for indepen- 
dently by the Agrl-Horticnltufal Societyj.', The stone of 
the Museum ivas laid b^^Sir Barilo Frereb'n ^he YOth Novem- 
ber 18G2. On the .^a&nc day Lady Thbre’ opcncdYlm Victoria 
Gardens, which had bfeen 'coibrnenced. on' the 27tli pjaly in the 
same year. The ixkw Sluseuni' Vas founded' by pie 'people of 
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Bombay as a memoiial of the tramfer of India to t]ie diieci 
sovereignty of the British CroTvn, and of their devotion to Uie' 
person and rale of Her Majesty, On the death of the Prince 
Consort, the Committee associated the name of His Hoyal High- 
ness with that of Her Majesty, by designating the building 
The Victoria and Albert Museum/’ The Museum when com- 
pleted was to be handed over to Covernmeut for the accommo- 
dation of the Government collection, when the design of the Go- 
vernment Central Museum will be lost in that of the Victoria and 


Albert Museum ; all additions made to the Museum, as well as 
the present collection, and the building itself, will be Govern- 
ment property. The building is 173 feet long by 81 feet broad 
and 47 high, except at the corners, where it lises to 66 feel- The ^ 
body is in two stories, the corners in three stories. It is built 
solidly of stone, and is in the Palladian style. The garden in . 
which it stands is above 33 acres in extent, and is intended to^ 


illustrate the botany of India, and the economic vegetation of 
India and of the countries in commerce with Bombay. The 
garden is to have a clock-tower, a statue of the Queen and two 
fountains, and it ^YilI be ornamented in the usual style of public 
gardens. Mr, Cursetjee Furdonjee Paruck offered to endow a 
Professorship of Economic Science in connection with the Victoria 
and Albeit Museum ; he gave Government the alternative of 
it administering the fund (Rs. 75,000) themseh^es, or placing it 
under the trust of the tJniversit3\ Government at once offered 
it to the Universitj’’, which recommended that the professoiship 
should be perraanentl}’- conjoined ivith the curatorship ; that the 
latter should remain a Government appointment ; and that the 
duty of the professorship, as apart from that of the curatorship, 
should be original incpiiry, and not teaching ; and they suggested 
that either the IlnJiyersity should exercise the patronage of the 
conjoined appointment; or that Government should appoint the 
professor as well as the curator, the University confining itself to 
drawing iij> the rules defining the duties of the professor. The ' 

’'^^cancy^ will be advertised through Europe, 
and the incumbent thus select^ds sure to prove equally accep- 
table to Gov^nment and the Universitv. Tbe appointment was 
made worth Rs. 1,000 a month. Dr^ Bfrdwood “ felt jealous that 
the endowment ha^ departed from tlie'Museum to gild the Uni- 
versity. The' donations made to the Museum during the-past 

Jo inoni.lifs wciTo IT ni«TT -tTrtl __ . 4 * * t -t * ji • 
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his contributions to tlie rnternatioual Exhibition of 1862. In 
the autumn of 1862 D^\ Birdwood published a Catalogue of 
Bombaj^ Pioducts/' bn which he had been engaged for six years. 
The object of this work was, by a comparison of o.uthorities, to 
identify and verify as accurately as possible the souices of the 
vegetable products of that Presidency. In 1863 an order was 
sent to Dr, Birdwood to send Us. 5,000 worth of Bombay pro- 
ducts to the Lahore Exhibition. At a general meeting of the 
‘'Victoria Museum and Gardens” Committee, held on the 30tli 
January 1862, it was decided to solicit Her Majesty's permis- 
sion for associating with her name that of the Prince Consort 
in the proposed Institution, under the name of “ The Victoria 
and Albert Museum,” and the following letter, dated Osborne, 
21.st December 1861, from Sii‘ C. B. Phipps to Mr. C. 
"W. Dilke, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Horti- 
' cultural Societ}'’, was read — “ The Queen has directed me to 
inform you, that it is Her Majesty’s wish that the Horti- 
cultural Gardens should be considered as under ber peculiar and 
personal patronage and protection. The only consolation that 
Her hlajesty can hope to find for the rest of her life, under her 
bitter and hopeless bereavement, is to endeavour to carry out 
the wishes and intentions of her beloved husband. The Queen 
well knows the deep interest that he took in this undertaking, 
and would wish to have periodical reports sent to Her Majesty 
of the progress and proceedings of the Society.” 

The Agri-Borticultiiral Society. —Dming the year 1863, 52 
new membeiS of this Society were elected, 3 members re- 
signed and S became non-paying on retiring from the coim- 
tiy, leaving a total of 135 paying members. ^ The receipts 
for the year were, Rs. 50,037-'9-2, and the expenditure Rs. 
24,537-lo-6, leaving a balance of Rs. 2’5,4&9 9-8 in favour 
of the Society. Of ^ the receipts Rs, '•^IloOO were for the 
special purpose of^ building a clock-tower, and Rs. 4,002 were 
collected by public subscription on account of the memorial 
building of the opening of the Garden. The available ba- 
lance, therefore, was Rs. 6,5Q^'-13-5, or nearly five times the 
amount of the balance in prb^6iis years. There remained out- 
standing subscriptions to the Garden amounting to Rs. 8,375 
and a donation of Rs, '5f)0 from Jlhh.ndera6, Guicowar. The 
receipts for seeds from Europe were Rs. 3,215:8-2 against Rs. 
3,071-6-9 in the previous* year. In 1862 the Teceipts amounted 
to only Rs. 229~lo--0: ‘ It seemed theVBfore'’thai 'the limit of de- 
mand had bcpn •fetched, but the fact was that transjt beyond 

he 1 residency was. eo uncertain and expensive that the market 

V0X,IX..P^ETlI. ‘ 
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wa-s restricted to the I^rcsidency, The receipts from membDr- 
ship -Hvere Bs, 1,789 against Ks. 1,089 in 1862. The receipts 
from the sale of Garden produce ^veIe Bs. 2,093-6-0 against Bfe, 

3 ,714-15-5 in 1862. The greatest donation of the year was tile 
gift of Vehar water to the Society by the IMunicipal Commis- 
sioneis. Bs. 14,880 were subscribed by the People of Bom- 
bay for the general improamment of lire Gardens. Klumderao, 
Giiicowar, in addition to his subscription of Bs, 5,000, ordered a 
statue of the Queen to be placed on the Pareli roadside in front 
of the Museum. 

A large nvrmber of plants was exported gratis to Bagdad 
for the Padra, to Cairo for I*iince Halim Pacha, to Zanzibar for 
Colonel Playfair, and to Ijivei*pool for the Boyal Botanical Gar- 
den. Plants and seeds were imported gratis from Mrs. Tyieman, 
Liverpool, and Colonel Playfair, Zanzibar, The impor ted vege- 
tables were very favourably reported on by constituents j.only 
five poisons out of the whole number made any complaints. The 
cntiance to tlio Gardens from the Pareli Boad was complet- 
ed. At the bead of the Garden an exotic border was laid. Be- 
fore the Garden site in fiont of the Museum a bed for natura- 
lised plants was laid out. Kirkee Garden was sold to Govei'D- 
rncirt in Apral 1804 for Bs. 5,000, on the condition that ii could 
be repurchased for the same sum at any time. A site was select- 
ed at Kaiwar of about 13 acres between Beitciil and the open sea. 
IVIr. Palke, the Superintendent of Pareli Garden, was sent to^ 
Ootacamiind in order to imjiort some Cinchonas to the diffeient 
stations in the Presidcnc 3 \ 

Dining the ymar only 44 mcmb6i*s were added to the Society. 
Dr. Birdwood says that every resjicctable resident in Bomba)' 
ought to join the Society, and that it is not fair that any res- 
pectable xiermanent resident should dail)' walk in tlie Garden 
without becoming a 'member, ivlnch, however, is done. Of all 
the donations to the Society during the j'ear only Bs. 25 were 
subsciibcd by the English community. 

i » ' - 

THE DOCICYABD AND SUBOBDINATE ’ 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

* 1863-64. 

Sect-^omg Steamers, — At the beginning of the year there 
were five sea-goiiig steaineis attaclied to the Presidenoj', tho 
Aiiacon, 'Australian, Pioserpine, Sydhe}^, and Peroze. But 
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file close there was only the Arracan. Tlie floating 
sanitarium Bentinck was moored on the 21st April 1863 
,at Diamond Harbour, equidistant from each shore, and pro- 
tected by the Diamond Sand 'from the heavy sea of -the S. 
W. Monsoon. On the I4th May following the -first batch of 
Invalids arrived, and from that date the average number of 
men on board daily was about 55. There were two sailing 
transports, the Sesostris and TubalDain. 

Inland Navigation . — On the 1st May 1863 the Ganges 
Blotilla consisted of 10 Steamers, exclusive of Gun Boats ■ 
and Ferry Boats and 11 Troop and Cargo Boats, besides two 
mew Fiats on the stocks. Three steamers and seven barges 
and gun-boats were sold during the year- 

Kidderpore Dochyard . — The establishment cost in monthly 
salaries for the .Superintendent and his office, Ks. 1,555 ; for 
the Naval Storekeeper Bs. 1^815 ; for the Builder and Surveyor 
Ils. ‘1,456 and for the Chief Superintending Engineer lls. 1/236, 
The value of the floating stock on the books of the Naval Store- 
keeper at the close of the, official year was Es, 49,58,608, that 
•of the dead stock was Es. 64,903. 

The Supervisor of the Ganges Works states that the past 
season had not been marked by the success he anticipated in his 
projects for .removing all obstructions to free navigation on the 
Ganges between Seenhah and Allahabad, a distance of 350 
miles. The Ganges attained its highest rise on the 21st 
August 1863, when by the gauge kept at Mirzapore the river 
stood at 38-3 above its lowest level, being 2-10 in excess of 
the preceding year. In the Bengal Presidency '.there were 
51 inland steamers and 56 barges employed .from time to r 
time on such of its rivers as seemed most remunerative to their 
owners. , ‘ ’ 

The Eeport urges the construction, oF# large ■‘sgraving dock 
within the Government premises for vessels of Pier Majes- 
ty’s Navy and of the Indian- Government, When" the 
Himalaj’-'a was in Calcutta during the Mutiny, it’ was an- 
jxiously de.sired to dock her, “but there was thfen^n'o dock 
large enough to receive her'.'^ • Transports 5f the Himalaya 
-class arc about to be built for the relief of'troops between 
England and India by'^’the Overland route;; two of these 
steamers to be stationed at Suez. Ik may, be intended that, 
.as a rule, these transports' shall ply between Suez and Bom- 
bay, but sbould they come to. Calcutta occasTonMly, - which 
with troops on board for Bengal may be very probable," they 
■would most likely require docking, -yf > 
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Acts Passed in 1863. 


BIPEEIAL LEGISIiAXION’. 

15C3-64 

I 

The following Acts wero passed by tbc Council of the Govei« 
nor General of India for the purpose of making Laws and Be- 
o-ulations during Ibe year 1863'G‘L 

° Act XXIV. of 1863 {an Act to amend Act 1. of 1863, to define th 
jurisdiction^ and to regulate the 'procedure of the Courts of Civil Judica- 
ture in British Burma\ and to provide for the ejctension of certain Acts 
to the said Territory.) 

Act XXV. of 1863 {an Act to empower Judges of the High Ooint 
and other Authorities at Port JVilliam m Bengal to direct convicts to 
he imprisoticd either in the House of Correction or the Great Jail of Cal- 
entta, and to authorise the transfer of prisoners^ in certain cases, ft om 
the House of Correction to the Great Jail, and from the Great Jail to 
the House of Correction.) 

Act XXVI. 0 / 1863 {an Act to amend ylct X/i of 1SS2, to amend 
Act X. {/18G0, to amend Act VJI. of 1869, to alter the Duties of Cus- 
toms on goods imported or exported hg Sea.) This Act was passed to, 
reduce, after the loth of May 1863, the Customs Duties levied, 
under Act XI. of 1862^ on Iron, on lYines, and Liqueurs, and on 
Porter, Ale, Beeij Cider, and other fermented liquors, when import- 
ed by Bea. 

Act XXVII. q/'1863 {an Act to further amend Act XXXII. (/18G6 
{for imposing Duties on Brojits arising from Propertg, Professions, 
Trades and Offices) and to amend Act XXXIX. oyiSGO, (to amend Act 
' XXXII. of 1860,) and Act XVI. q/’1862, {to limit in certain cases the , 
amount of assessment to the Duties chargeable after the thirtij-Jirst dag of 
July 1862, under Act XXXII. of 1860 and Act XXXIX.' of 1800, and 
otherwise to modify the said Acts.) This Act wms passed to rediico. 
the duty of three per cent, levied under Act XXXII. of 1860 (for 
imposing duties on profits arising from property, professions, trades 
and offices,) and under Act XXXIX. of 1860 (to amend Act XXXII. 
of I860) tq.two per cent.',' from the Slst of July 1863. 

Act XXVJIL of 1863 {an Act to remove doubts as to the operation 
of Act X. /18G2 {to consolidate and amend the law relating to Stamp 
Duties) in the Settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and 
Alalacca, Iciwcen the first dag of November 1862 and the first dog of 
January 1863, and respecting the'- rate of Exchange for payment of 
Stamp Duties,^ in the Currency of India in the said Settlement.) 

Act XXIA. of 1SG3 {an Act to declare the receipts of the Banks of 
Bengal, Madras, .and Bombay to he sufficient in lieu of the receipts of 
the Snb-Treashrers of Port William, Port St. George, and Bombay, 
respectively.) f “ " 

Act AAA. of ISCJ (an Act to‘ pi-ovide for the appointment of Com- 
missioners (o enguire intopcr4ojii' claims against (he late Native Govern-' 
ment of Oudh ) . • .. 


Acts Passed in 18G-i. IGO 

Act XXXI, of 1SG3 {an Act to give effect io the piiblication of certain 
orders and other ninitci'S in the Gazette of India.) 

Act XXXII. (?/*1863 ( an Act to continue in force Act XX. of 1862 
{to provide for ike Icrg of Fees and Stamp Duties in the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort MCltiam in Bengal, and to stispcnd the operaiiofi of 
certain Sections of Act VIII. o/185'J in the said High Court.) 

Act I. {a7i Act to bring the Jaghcei'S of Poorwah and Khvd- 

dcc, in the Disiriet of Baiida, tinder the opei'ation of the Genci'al Jiegula^ 
iion.) 

Act II. of 1861. {ail Act to provide for the administration of Civil and 
Criminal Justice at Aden.) 

Act HI. <5/’18G1 {an Act to give the Government certain poivcrs ivith 
respect to Foreigners.) 

Act IV. of 18G1 (an Act to give validity to certain proceedings of the 
Court of Small Causes of Kurrachec.) 

Act V. of 1861 {an Act to give validity to the extension of the Code 
of Civil Procedure to the Province of Scinde, from the Isi day of Janu- 
ary 1862.^ 

Act VI. of ISGi {an Act to authorise the piunishmcnt of Whipping in 
certain cases.) Reg'ulafcion II. of 1801 abolished corporal puuisli- 
meat iri Bengal except as a means of enforcing jail discipline, 
tliougU it continued to be a legal punishment in Madras and Bom- 
bay, and might bo inflicted on Europeans under the 9 Geo. IV., 

^ Cap. 71. By Act III. of 1811, repealed by Act XVII. of 18G2 (to 
" repeal pertain Regulations and Acts relative to Criminal Law and 
Procedure,) corporal punishment in cases of petty theft both by 
adults and ollendors of tender age, was revived in Bengal, and by 
Act XI, of 1858 (to authoriue the infliction of corporal punishment in 
certain cases) in consequence of the destmetion of certain jails in the 
previous year, the punishment of flogging was, until April 1860, 
provided for certain offences. This Act provides that offenders may 
be punished with whipping in lieu of other punishment in cases o£ 
theft, extortion by threat, and certain other ofleuces against property 
under the Indian Penal Code. Among thc.pcople of such frontier or 
■wild districts as may be specially brought bj'- Government under 
certaiu provisions of the Act, a wider range of offences, such as per- 
jury, forgery, and many of the more heinous offences against 
the person and against propert}', are made punishable in the like 
way. In both classes of cases, on conviction for a second offence,, 

- the ppnislimont of whipping may be inflicted in addition to any 
other punishment provided by the Penal Code. Excei^t for offences, 
punishable witii death, youthful offenders may, in all cases^.bo 
punished with whipping in lieti of anj’ other pmushmclit. Females 
and persons sentenced to death, or to transpbrtation,' or to penal- 
servitude, or to imprisonment for more thaii five' yhars, arc not to/ 
be so punished. In the -case of adults, ilia left mainly to the* 
discretion of the Local Government's ip,. prescribe the mode.of in- 
flicting the puaislimojR, but, in the c.ase otfcnclcrs of tender years,.’ 
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it is provided tiiat wiiipping* sliall bo inflicted in tkc way of school 
discipline with a light rattan. The punishment must in all cases 
be inflicted in the presonce of a Justice of tiie Peace, or pei^ou 
cxoicising' the powers of Magisti-ate, and, unless the Com fc shall 
otherwise order, in the presence of a Medical Officer, and no sen- 
tence of whipping is to be executed by instalments. 

Act VII, of ISGJ (an Act for rcgxilaiing the importation and ninnu- 
facturc of Alimentary Salt in the Territories administered hy the Chief 
Connntssioncr of the Cfiatra? Piomnccs.} 

Act VIII, of ISGi (an Act to enahlc the Comptoir 11 Lscompte of 
Paris’^ to sue and be sued in the name of the Chief Manager of the In- 
dian Agencies of the said Coynpany,) 

Act IX, q/'1861 (an Act to repeal Act VIII, of 1861 /or the Jery of 
Port-dues in the Port of Amherst.) 

Act X. of ISG-i (an Act to extend Act XXI. ^3856 to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to the Ahkarce Pcvemie in the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal.) * 

Act XI, of 18G1 (an Act to repeal the Laws relating to the Offices of 
Hindoo tind Mahomedan Law Officers and to the Offices of Cazec-ool- 
Cocaat and of Cazee, and to abolish the former Offices.) 

Act XII. of 18G4: (an Act to give further effect to the provisions of- 
Act IV. 0/18G3, to give effect to certain provisions of a Treaty helween 
His Excellency the Earl af Elgin and Kincardine, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor General of India, and His Majesty the King of Burmah.) 

Act XIII. of 18(54 (an Act to consolidate and amend the lairs relat- 
ing to the Emigration of Hative Labourers.) With the exception of 
the Acts XLYI. of 18G0 (to authorize and regulate the Emigiatioa 
of Native Laboui'crs to the Prench Colonics^ and VII. of 1862 (to 
amend Act SLYI, of 18C0), giving effect to French Treaties, all 
the cnactiuonts in force relating to the Emigration from India of 
Native Labouiers arc repealed by tliis Act, which amende and con- 
solidates the law on the subject. Emigration to UiQse places to 
which, at the time of the passing of the Act, it wasJawful to cause 
or assist Nativcs'of India to emigrate, is permitted under this Act, 
and the'aecuuence to separate legislation from time to time for the 
purpose of icudering conti-acts for emigration to other places legal, 
is" avoided by a Clause empowering* the Governor (Seueral in Ooim- 
-cil, when any Colony or dependency of a Foreign power has made 
proper arrangoments for the reception of emigrants, and proper, 
laws for their piotection, to declare by notifleatiou in the Gazette 
that the emigration of Natives of India to such place shall be law-^ 
ful. 'The provisions of the Act arc designed to secure the under- 
ntandiiig by the labourer of the effect of his contract, and his proper 
treatment in transit to and from the place to which he is to emi- 
grate. The Goverapf ^Gonoral in Council may prohibit emigration 
to any place, on the ground that i^roper niea'smes have not been 
there taken Tor the protcctioir oC Emigrants. 

, Act~XIV. of ISCY (an Act to give validity to Certain acts andpro- 
ceedings of the Joint Judge of (ho Konkan.^ 
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Acf JtF, a/ ISGl (an Act fo amend Act VJIl. qflSal/or cnahUng 
Government io levy tolls on Pnhlic Poads and Bridges.) 

Act XVI. of ISR4 (an Act to proxnde for the Hegisiraiton of Assu- 
ranccs.) TIic impi'orcToeni of llie law of Kogislration has occupied 
the attention of the Government from time to time since 1842. 
Under Ibis general Act no instrument in %^Titing affecting immove- 
able property to the extent of one hundred EnpeeSj or upwards, and 
no written lease of immoveable property for any period exceeding 
one year, shall be received in evidence in any Civil proceeding', or 
be acted on by an}^ public Oflicer, unless registered. Provision is 
made for the registration of wills and writlcn authorities to adopt, 
and of all Mu-itten iust rumen ts whether concerning moveable or 
immoveable property, but tlie registration of such documents is 
not compulsory'. A special effect is given to the registration of 
bonds and other written obligations for the payment of money. 
Tlie amount secured by’ such an instniment wdien duly’ registered 
may' be recovered without the institution of a suit, the registered 
security being, enforced as a decree of a Civil Court. 

Act XVII, of 18G4. (an Act to constitute an Office of Official Trus- 
tee.) Tliis Act was passed to provide the means of securing the 
stability of Trusts from their commencement, and has been framed 
so as to be applicable to Trusts governed by’ English Law (though 
other Trusts arc not expressly excluded from its operaiion,) being 
principally intended for the rciicf of Europeans holding ])ropcriy’ in 
India, both -within and without the Presidency’ Tow’ns, and for 
Katives of India holding property’ within those limits. With the 
exception of ^ Trusts for religious purposes, which seem to fall w’ith- 
in the principle of Act XX. of 18G3 (to enable the Government to- 
divest itself of the management of religious cndow’inents,) Trusts of 
any description, whether for a charitable purpose, or otherwise, 
may be vested in the official Tnistee. 

Act XVIIJ. of 18G4 (an Act to p7'ovide for the appointment of a 
Municipal Committee for the dig of LucJcnoio.) 

Act XIX. of 1864 (an Act to remove certain ii’aris of country in the 
District of Mirzapoor from the jurisdiction of the Local Courts.) 

I Act XX. of 18G‘l (an Act for malcing hrtter provision for the care off 
the persons and property of minors in the Presidency of Bombay.) 

Act XXI. o/18G'l (an Act for the cccicnsion of the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates of Police in Calcutta.) ' ' .v ' * 

Act XXII. o/18Gd (an Act io male provision for the, administration' 
of Military Cantonments.) 

Act XXIlI. .of 1864 (an Act io amend the late relating io the Cus- 
toms Duties on goods imported by Scaf) This Act w’as passed to re-‘ 
ducc the Customs Duty on imported Tobacco from twenty per cent, 
to ten per cent., and o»i all imported prtictes ; not. enumerated im 
Schedule A. of Act XI. of 1SG2, from ten percent:' to seven and K 
half per cent. • K 

Act XXIV, o /' J8G4 (cm Act far^thc a<fnvnii(t'ap‘omoffceHain Dis”' 
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Ji'icts wilder the Govemyncnt of the Liev tenant Govmior of tU Bin th 
Western Provinces.) ‘ 

Act XXV, of 1864, (an Act to provide foriher for the solenmzaiion. 
of Marriages in India of 2^crsons 2^vofeising the Christian lleUgior.) 
T}iis Act deals with a doubt forjiierly exiBl'mg as to the Tnlidky of 
Mavriages celebrated in India f>£?r verha depratsenii, aiising from mi 
uncertainty wlietlier the Common Law of Eng-land, whicli is said to 
req,uiio the presence of a person in lloljf Oiders at a MauUigs 
ceremony^, has been extended in this matter to Ibis countiy. -Mar* 
riages ■which unauthorized persons have affected to solcinnizo he- 
foio the 1st day of Julj’’ 1804, if not otherwise invalid, are i-eudcied 
"valid, but after that date all marriages jnust talcc place in confor- 
mity with this Act, The Act, saving the piovisions of the Statute 
14 "and 25 Vic. Cap. 40 (an Act for Itfarriages in India) and ActV. 
of 1852 (for giving effect to the provisions of that Statute,) pioyides 
that the Government may liceuse Ministers of loligion to solemiti/e 
marriages in addition to the persons who have such authority in 
consegucncc of having received episcopal ordination, or by rcasou 
of being clergymen of "the Clun'ch of Scotland. Provision is also 
made for the licensing of persons to Bolcnmizc maniages auioug 
Native Christians. The Act establishes a system for the giving of 
notice of intended marriages, prescribes certain hours bclweeti 
•which marriages must be soiemnizedj and provides modes of legis-, 
tration. 

Act XXVI. of 1SG4 (an Act to extend the jurisdiction of the Comts 
6f Small Causes at Calcutta^ Madras^ and Bomlag^ and to provide for 
the appointment of an increased number of Judges of those Coiirtsi) 


ADMINISTRATION OF BOMBAY. 


1862-63. 

f 

^ Legiblativi:.- The following Acts were passed by the Le- 
gislative Council of Bombay during 1862-6^. 

1862. 

Die Levy of Port Dues in tlie Ports o 

Die North Canara District. 

1 “An Act to Abate the Nuisance arising from tb( 

bmolp of Furnaces imthe Town and Suburbs o 
Jb ora bay. 

Act for further Amending ActNXYI. of 186{ 
.^.-An Amend Section 4o, Clause 1, of llegula 

tionXril 011827. ^ ^ ^‘= 



Zegishdiun uhd Justice. 
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1863. 

I.— An Act for the Kegjstry of Vessels and Levy of 
Pilotage JTees on the River Indus. 

! 

II. — An Act to facilitate ihe^ Adjustment of Unsettled 
Claims to exemption from the payment of Govern- 
ment Laud Revenue, and to Regulate the suc- 
cession to, and transfer of Lands wholly or par- 
tially exempt from the payment of such lieyeuuo 
in those parts of the Bombay Presidency which 
are subject to the operation of Act Xl. of 1S52 
of the Legislative Council of India. 

.Ill, — An Act for bringing under the Regulations and 
Acts of the rre.sidency of Bombay the Territories 
of Sattara, certain Villages and L.apsed States in 
the Gollectorate of Sliolapoor and in the Southern 
Maratlia Country, certain Lands ceded to the Go- 
vernmeut of Bombay for Railway purposes, and' 
the District of North Ganara, with the exception 
of the Talooka Cundapoor; and for excluding the 
Village of hloocliundeo, Purgunna Jutt, from the 
operation of the Regulations and Acts of the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

IV. — An Act to Amend Act XV. of 1858, for the Levy 
of Port-Dues in the Port of Aden. 

Y, — An Act to confer certain Powers on the Bombay 
Gas Compan}’^, Limited ; and to enable Govern- 
ment to confer similar powers on other Companies 
registered and incorporated for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying Gas. 

JuDiCIAti. — Civil Justice . — 'The number of suits in all tlie 
Courts, Civil, Agency, and Revenue, that were awaiting adjudi- 
cation for the year 1862, was 240,805, of which 44',47'i were 
undisposed of at the end of tlio year. Jagheerdar and Revenue 
Courts and Punchayets being excluded, out of 137,262' regu- 
larly appealable cases 4’,566 wei‘e appealed, and of 2,838 speci- 
ally appealable cases 443 were appealed. 3,515 appeals of both 
sorts were pending, 201,400 cases rvere on the files of the 
Moonsiffs Courts, of whicli 166,807 were disposed of. The Sud- 
dcr Ameens disposed of 20,855 out 'of a totfl] of 24,026, ‘ The 
Principal Sudder 'Ameens disposed of 11,902 originarfeases and 
4 cases of appeals out of a total of 1G;696. The appellate side of 
VorUX,, VAei 11. w 
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ilie HirIi Ooni-t di^ipo^cd of 7 regular anti 501 special cases' 
'J'he average duration of suits iu all but the highest court 
langed between 5 and 7 monlhs. The total value of suits and 
nppeals before all courts 'was lis. 92^11/313. Of oiiginal suits 
in all courts 4,013 were connected v/iih land and rent, and 
3,283 with commerce. The rest of the suits referred to debts, and 
wages Of the original suits decided on their merits be- 
tween 124 and 125 thousand wcie decided in favour of the 
plaintiffs and between 12 and 13 thousand in favour of the 
defendants. 461 debtors were jeturned as having been iu jail. 
The total of claims against them was between 45 and 46 tliou- 
ennd "Rupees. The lowest of the Agency Courts — the Pun- 
chayets — was not used. Tlie Jagheerdars disposed of 1,379 out 
of 1,710 cases. The late Sadder Court entertained 8 appeals 
from Agency Courts. The aggregate of jurisdiction iu the 
Agency Courts ^Yas small, 1,791 being the number of original 
fcuits on the files for any portion of time. The total \alue of 
tuits depending in them rvas between 209 and 210 thousand 
llupees. In the lievenue Courts Punchayefcs were unemployed. 
The Courts of (he IMamlutdars disposed of 2,726 out of 3,315 
cases. The Collectors had before them 542 cases of ai»peal, of 
which 161 \vere disposed of, 46 were decreed for the respondent, 
and 44 for the appellant, 21 of the cases disposed of were re- 
manded for a new trial, and 3G were di.^missed on default. 
13 appeals w'ere otherwise disposed of. The late Sadder De- 
wanee Adawlut disposed ol thirfy-ihree revenue ajJpeals, re- 
manding, le versing, or ameudiug the original decisions ia 
twenty-five instances. Of 2,708 oiiginal suits decided in the 
lievenue Courts, 2,666 M'cre connected with laud-reut. Of 1,693 
decided on their merits, 1,319 uere given in favour of the plain- 
tiff. The total ^aIue of suits dejiendiug was lis. 50,174, of 
which a little over Hs. 15,000 wcie appeals. The debtors in 
jail confined by decisions of tbe lic\enue Courts wmre *7 in 
number. Two had been imprisoned at the instance of Grovern- 
ment, Ihe following table compaies the five years beginning 
lioin 1858 with regard to the iiuaibcr of original suits insti- 
tuted iii -each year : — 


f. ,. ~ 

3861. 

1 1859. 

1858. . , 

18G0. 

1862. 

- 

332,080 

148,932 

124,489 

. 

- 91,308 
* 

— _ 

\ 

83,150 




Justice^ Police an^ JaiU- 
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tn the calendar year 1S6S the i^IoonaifFs, Sudder Ameens, and 
I^riucipal Sudder Ameens of the Presidency altogether diejmsed 
of 117,164 suits. Of these only 1,651 involved more than Ks. 500, 
while KI6,913 concerned sums not exceeding Ks, 50, and 22,701 
EU 1 U 8 which did not exceed Rs. 10. 

Criminal Justice . — Tlie effect of the new Penal Code was to 
increase the number of cases that came into the Courts of Ses- 
sions. In Alnnedabad, the number of couimitted offenders was 
240, an increase over tlie pievious year of 43. In Canara the 
increase was 21 out of 68. Tliere was an increase in Dharwar and 
Sliolapore. In the Konkun the number of coinmittals was 268 
against 2,50 in 1861-62, and the coiuictions were 132 to 118. 
Capital sentences in Alnnedabad were 8 or 9 in excess of those 
in 1861- There were 4 cases of dacoity with murder, and three 
cases of boundary disputes that resulted in murder. In Dhar- 
war there were 3 cases of dacoity and 18 cases of murder, lu 
Alimedabad 19 prisoners out of 240 were under trial sit the end 
of the year; in Canara 17 out of 68. Acquittals in the Ahme- 
dabad Division were 94 out of 240 commitments; in (Janara 17 
out of 68, in Sholapore 73 out of 151, and in the Konkun Divi- 
sion 32 out of 268. 

Police . — At the close of the oflicial year there were 21 Eu- 
ropean Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Polico 
in the Mofusail. The reports of the Commissioners of Police 
contained no statistics. In the Northern division highway rob- 
beries and thefts weie very prevalent. In one case property to 
the amount of Rs. 1,25,000 was stolen. No.st of it was recovered 
by the Police after a conhict. lu the Southern Division there 
were 14 more cases of murder than in the previous year. In tlie 
total number of offences there was a decrease of 145. Generally 
the country was quiet. The reorganisation of Police, effected 
at the instance of Sir G. Cleik, worked well, The Jugheer- 
dar Horse” were very inefficient. In both divisions reductions 
were made in the strength of the force. . • ' 

Jails . — Exclusive of Aden, Sind and the Presidency town' 
there are 12 jails in the' Bombay Presidency. In these there was 
an average daily strength of 3,037 prisoners against 3,226 in 1861. 
9,894 prisoners were admitted. Of these 72 were well educated 
for their position injife; 483 could read and write, 1,815 were 
,,Marathees, 1,242 Kolees, J,266 Mghomedane, 653 Mahars, 452 
Bheeis, 379 Brahmanr, 216 Ramoosees, 1.7 Parsees, and 12 Pur- 

tv 2 > 
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bhoos. Tliei'c were So executions. 3 14 convicts (of whom 18 
were females) w'ere sentenced to imprisonment with labour for 
life. The total number of sentences was *7^993. There were 
{563 juvenile offenders against 163 in the preceding jmar, 500 
were between 14 and 20 yenrs old. The net total cost of main- 
tenance per prisoner varied from Ra. 35-5-2 to Us. 100-12-2. 
Tor the w'hole Presidency the average net total cost per piisoner 
was Rs. 68-6-6, and the net total cost of maintaining all the 
prisoners was Ps. 1,77,392-3-11. The value of prisoners’ labour 
ranged from Ks. 34-9-3 to lls. 4,079. The total profit on the 
manufactures fiom all the jails in the Presidency was Rs. 
15,421-14-6, a decrease on the preceding year of Rs. 4,713-12-3. 
The cost of clothing each piisoner varied from Rs. 1-1-2 to Rs. 
4*9 4 ; the cost of guarding each prisoner varied from Rs. 16-5 
to Rs. 57-14 2. In the year 1862 the ratio of deaths to strength 
■1733 7*2 against 3 6 in 1861. Of the average daily strength of 
prisoners 227 were females. Of the total number admitted dur- 
ing the year 2,631 were agriculturists, who furnished 136 of 
the 221 deaths. 

TlN'A^’'CE. — The actual Receipts and Disbursements inclusive 
ol Sind, in 1861-62, compared with the actual and estimated Re- 
ceipts and Disbui semen ts for 1862-63, exclusive of those of 
the Puhlic Works Department, vrere — 


Receipts ... 
Chaigcs ... 



1 

38C2-G3. 


18G1-G2. 



Actual. 

j - - 

Estimated. 

f 

Actual. 

• -» « 

« « » 

S.9o,30,.5G6 

6,05,82,004 

8,71,23,830 

5.89,17,520 

9,02,19.159 
G, 07,36.213 


These figures show an increase in receipts amounting to Rs. 
66,85,593, wdth corresponding increase of Rs. 1,54,149 in the 
charges. The net increase of charges against income for 1862-63 
W’as Rs, 6,68,732. Disbursements on account of the Army amonnt- 
ecl to Rs, 2,69,13,096. Under the head of *' the- Civil Service” the 
disbursements amounted to Rs. 1,12,29,905. _ThG following ta- 
ble exhibits the more important items of “ Civil” expenditure in 
the order of their magnitude i — 



Expenditure and Uevcmce. 


m 


1. Police 

11. Law and Justice... 

III. Salaries and expenses of Public Depart- 

ments 

IV. Superannuation andP,etired Allowances and 

Gratuities for Charitable and other pur- 
poses ... ... 

V, Miscellaneous 

VI. Political Agencies and other Foreign Ser- 
vices ... ... ... 

VII. Education^ Science^ and Art ... 


Bupecs. t, 
.34,083213 
293293828 

; 

1939738.02 

13,99^665 

5322,78s 

4,66,655 

4,48,366 


TUg Mint . — The money coined during the past five years 


1858-59 

]859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 


• • f 

• • • 

• • • 

ft ft ft 

• • • 



ft ft ft 





• • t 

• « • 

• ft • 

ft • ft 

t • • 

« • « 

ft ft ft 

ft • • 

« • « 

« t • 

• ft « 

ft ft ft 


New Coin 
paid in. 
2,19,04,600 
4,05,16,500 
1,98,02,400 
4,05,92,800 
6,06,56,900 


Bevenue. — The unfavourable nature of the season, together 
with other causes, had an influence in raising the price of grain 
and other necessaides. In Khandeish there was fear of a famine. 
Both there and in the Southern Division the lower grades of Go- 
vernment servants had an addition to their salaries ; and famine 
relief works were instituted for the employment of the poor. 
The difference between the prices of 1861-62 and the current 
rates was between 20 and 30 per cent., and between the current 
rates and those of 6 or 7 years back, it was in some cases 100 
per cent. In Khandeish, parts of the Colaba Snb-Collectorate, 
the Surat, Poona» Ahmednuggur, Sattara, Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Sholapore Collectorates, land alienations were settled in ac-^ 
cordance with Act 11. of 1863. 88,073 inam claims were final- 

ly settled, and 825 remained to be settled. The total annual 
increase to the revenue from these settlements exceeded Rs. 
3,05,000. In the Say&r reveime in the Southern Division theVc 
was a decrease ; in the Northern an increase. The gross 
decrease in the form^' division was Rs. 4/56,361. In Poona, 
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1 

Ball . — The revenue under every head was Es. §8,48,02(5-1 1* 1 1 
showing a net increase Rs. 1,09,532. 0-4 over llie previous ye|ir. 
Against, this were cliarges, ainotiniing to Rs. 28,051-] S-10, mak- 
ing a percentage against revenue of Rs. 7-1 5-9. 2,505 inaunds 
and 9 seers were seized on suspicion of smuggling ; 1,963 inaunds 
and 4 seers of this were released in absence of proof. The in- 
crease in the quantity' of salt paying duty for consumption with- 
in the Presidency was less than *68,000 maunds. , * , 

Political. — Saitara was formed into a regular Zillahf The 
Rajah of Kolhapore was granted a sunnud conferring on liim 
the right of adoption. The Southern Mahratta Gouniry. 
The administration of the minor stales of Wishalgur and 
Bowra was good. At Jorgul affairs were unsatisfactory. 
‘Guteh. Locusts appeared at the end of the monsoon and did 
more or less damage till the end of the 3 "ear. Q'lie revenue of 
the year was estimated in korees at 4,670,223, a larger sum 
than had been reached before. 25,750 people emigrated. 40 
instances of suicide were recorded; the most common cause was 
" bodily ailment" generally “ fever.” All the more serious 
crimes were disposed of by the caste Puncliayets. Cotton 
screw presses were introduced into most of the ports. His 
Highness personally examined the two jirincipal schools. His 
younger brother, Prince Humerjee of Tera, opened a school 
on the Government plan in lus own talooka. Some demand 
was springing up for books and cheap literature in the verna- 
cular. Only 70 persons were vaccinated during the year. Reiua 
Kanta and Punch Mahals. It "was re]iorted from the Punch 
hiahals that the increased revenue would amount to 35,000 or 
40,000 Rupees. 28 persons were tried in the criminal courts of' 
the Rewa ICanta, and 17 convicted. In those of the Punch 
Mahals 2,189 were tried and 1,502 convicted. 1,023 were tried 
befoi’e chiefs having the [)ower to exercise jurisdiction, of 
whom 909 were convicted. There was a decrease in the severity 
of punishment. TJiere were 32 cases of murder, 102 of adultery, 
47 of robbery and dacoity, 12 of injuiy or annoyance to sup- 
posed witches, 4 of kidnapping and 4 of briber)’. The Police 
Department was separated from the judicial uuder the Superiu- 
tendeut of Police. Quocrat. The Guicowar took measures for 
improving the land revenue system of Katty war, which involv- 
ed the relinquishment of farms. A revenue survey was com- 
menced and a moderate .cash payment fixed in place of the for- 
mer arbitrary exactions frpin land. Funds were devoted to the 
improvement of the . Police establishmenki ,. The opening, of 
' the dense jungle called the Glieer was commenced, but stopped 



hy 1lie severe sickness Avjiich attacked the woik people. In 
the northern districts of Kurree, Beejapore and Duinu|jgur tlw 
police and revenue systems were imiu-oyed, A tramway, 20 
miles in length, nuis completed, connecting the town of JDub-’ 
iioee with the railway at the Kuijun. 

Allen . — There Avas an increase of offences against the 
person accounted for by the existence of a feud between ilic 
Somalies at the poit. There was an increase of trade both 
in "iinports and exports. The value of imports, inclutling 
treasure, was Rs. 5-1,18,103 being an increase of Rs. 4, lO,S58 
o\er those in 1861-G2. The total value of exports was ks. 
34,99,102, an increase of Rs. 2,07,851 over 1861-02. The 
largest imports were of coal, to the value of Rs. 13,48,900; the 
largest exports were of coffee, to tlie value ofRs. 7>99,3l2, The 
imports ot piece goods were more over a lakh in value than 
the exports, the first being estimated at Rs, 8,58,192, the 
second at Rs. 7,15,280. The tiade with the Red Sea ports/ 
aud the direct import trade into Arabia exhibited each an 
increase. The whole value of the sea and laud trade of the 
port Avas estimated at Rs. 1,25,60,499, or an increase over 
the previous year’s return of Rs. 13,44,935. The number of 
square-rigged vessels which came into llie port was 1,116 with 
a tonnage of 220,553 ; of the vessels, 106 were British, 10 
Rrench, 4 American, 1 Bremen, and 929 Arab (country craft.) 
The proceeds of the Income-tax showed a decrease on those of 
the preceding year, Avbich was attributable to the exemption 
of traders Aviiose profits "were under Rs. 500. Stamps yielded 
Ra. 4,345-14-5, an increase on 1801-62 of a little more than Rs. , 
900. The entire receipts of tlie Treasuiy amounted to Rs; 
15,07,4SD, and the disbursements to Rs, 15,20,425. In the 
Engineer’s Works contract labour iva.s advantageously adopted. 
Tlie saving to the State Avas estimated at 40 per cent ou the 
Avoik done as compared aaTiIi tJie cost of the same Avork done 
by labour imported from India. There W'ns no small-pox 
hospital. Nothing had been done to restore the remainder 
of the dilapidated reservoirs. ^Soine of them Avere made over to 
three leading merchants of Aden, aa'Iio aa'cto Avilling to undei" 
lake the AA'ork on their owui account j they had already repaired 
three of the tanks. The balance oRprnRts from the Post-office 
was Rs. 1,522-6-6, the Avhole receipts being Rs. 20,914-ll-G- 
llie vessels ot the Indian NaA'y having been Avithdrawn, the 
2 Ul^ al duties of this. station and the Red Sea deA’olved upon the 
Royal Ravy, which supplied one steamer, the Pantaloon, for 
their pcrfoi mance. small schooner and a steamer liadbecn 
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placed by the Bombay Government under the Political Resi- 
dent for general purposes. The schooner was employed ex- 
clusively in carrying troops and military stores between Aden 
and Perim. About Rs. 3,000 were still wanted for the fittings 
of the new church, which was expected to be ready at the 
end of the year. Political relations were in a most satisfactory 
condition. No • quarrel or difference of any kind had taken 
place with any of our neighbours either on the Arabian or the 
African side. The Arab tribes were unusually peaceful 
amongst themselves. Ali Mahasin, the Sultan of Lahej, died on 
the 17th April 1863. His successor was his eldest son Foudel. 
Every member of this family was reported to be well-disposed 
towards the British Government. At the close of the year the 
Resident visited Obokh. The harbour is not easy of access, 
and is exposed to the ‘southerly winds. The anchorage is 
limited, and the bottom very irregular. Asa settlement, the 
' only advantage of the place is a command of good fresh-water. 
The French had neither establishment nor there, and 

though they had paid the Sultan of Ruheita 5,000 dollars, 
half of the covenanted price, it appeared highly improbable 
that they would complete the purchase. 

SavanoQT . — Abdool Duleel Khan, the Nawab, died and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Abdool Kheir Khan. There were 
some complaints made by the ryots but the Nawab promised 
to arrange matters satisfactorily. Surat . — Sunnuds were con- 
ferred on the three Chiefs under the control of this Agency 
granting them the right of adoption and permanent succession, ^ 
Mahee Kanta . — In the judicial returns boundary cases formed 
the largest class of suits, 17 new cases were filed, but 55 un- 
settled cases remained over from the preceding year. 27 were 
disposed of. The number of civil suits settled was 1,019 ; 944 
were left over, 732 having been left in 1861, In criminal trials 
there was a marked decrease. From acts of violence 22 lives 
were lost, andSS people were wounded, against 14 lives lost and 
40 people wounded in 1861. There were 24 cases of gang- 
robbery. 5,332 persons were vaccinated against 8,255 in 1861. 
The progress of education was satisfactory. The conduct of the ’ 
Thakooranee of Mansa was not satisfactory and com{)laint8 
were made against her.vTlier§i was a dispute between the Thakoor 
Satumba and his bhayad .and other coolies which threatened a 
, disturbance. The Agent interfered. Kdur . — The Maharajah 

restored 2 villages ,to one Raja Singh, the^ Thakoor of 
Joonawarra; they had been appropriated ,, in 1843 for non 
.payment of customary dues. , There was a bad feeling between 
Voi. iX., Paw IL ’ X ' 
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tlie Thakoor of Medasun and bis eldest eon ; the Maliavajah 
interfered, but without any effect. The Maharajah claimed 
jurisdiction over a district called the Jarecha Putta, and wag 
called upon by the Political A^ent for any proof he might 
have of jurisdiction. Such proofs he did not i)roduce. The 
case was reported. Meansvhile the Political Agent endeavour- 
ed to effect an amicable settlement between the Mahaiajah 
and the chiefs of the district. The International Pun- 
chayet was not convened. 16,936 letters were received and 
16,949 despatched, against 31,214 and 31,214 respectively in 
3860. Cambay . — There was no treaty or agreement between 
the British Government and the Nawab. The report is not 
very favourable to the Government, the Nauab leaving the 
whole administration in the hands of his ministers 

Kattyivar . — The total area is 22,500 square miles, of which 
21,000 are under the British Agency. There were 379 separate 
political and judicial jurisdictions under the Agency, and 
sixty more were claimed. The gross total income ot all the 
Chiefs and Zemindars was estimated at Bs. 86,51,200, and 
the annual collection made by the British Agency amounted to 
Bs. 11,81,140. Of these collections Bs. 3,10,000 were made 
for the Guicowar, Bs. 64,500 for the Nawnb of Joonaghur, and 
Bs. 83,270 on tlie behalf of Local Funds, For the British 
Government Bs. 7,23,370 were collected. The present Agent 
had as Assistants at his disposal, at the close of the year, five 
European officers. The judicial returns did not attain even 
approximate accuracy. The judicial administration among the 
chiefs and landholders on the one hand, and the executive 
officers of tho British Agency on the other ; but as landed 
property wms equally divided among brothers, and as the po— 
session of each share of territory confers on the posse^so^ 
judicial and administrative prerogatives, the consequence was 
an immense multiplication of the class of landholders who pos- 
sess criminal jutisdiction. Consequently justice was badly admi- 
nistered, and life and property were generally unsafe. 

Sind . — A scheme for the amelioration of the Coufts was 
under consideration at Calcutta. Its object was to I’elieve the 
Deputy Magistrates and iCardfai's of civil judicial work, and 
the establishment of Moonsiff’s Courts. Magistrates had al- 
ready ceased to exercise judicial power in civil cases, and 
the office of Judicial Deputy Magistrate had been converted 
into that of District Judge. The total number of original 
suits and of. appeals brought on the file, or left standing from 
" >e pieceding year, was 8,222, having a value of Bs. 817,448, 
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against 12,379 cases, valued at Us. 8,55,232 for 1861. The 
average duration in Kurrachee ol suits and appeals before 
Magistrates was 119 days, before Deputy Magistrates 59, be- 
fore Kardars 28, and before MoonsifFs 24, The value of origi- 
nal suits in the Small Cause Courts filed and in arrears was 
Es. 2,000 against Es. 15,170-Jl in 1861. The Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure was introduced into Sind in October 1862. 
The returns of crime exhibited a comparative preponderance of 
the grosser offences. I'he number of cases tried was 14,024 
against 16,004 in 1861, and the number of convictions was 
9,030 against 10,363. The officers of Police said that the 
mounted force had been reduced to below the necessary strength 
for the detection of crime. An increase was recommended by 
the Commissioner. The Sind Police numbered^ 3,849, and the 
cost stood at Ks, 6,21,612. The average daily number of 
prisoners confined in the Sudder Jail was 1,496. The number 
of deaths in jail was 43, The Marshall of the Kurracliee Jail 
was detected in embezzling public money, and was prosecuted 
to conviction. A consequent examination of the jail accounts 
ascertained the loss of Government to be Es. 12,687-2-2. In 
the course of the investigation it was discovered that many 
prisoners were in jail without- warrants, and that in more than 
one, instance persons had been detained in jail for months after 
their sentences had elapsed. The jail was at once taken out of 
the charge of the Police and placed under the Senior Judge. 
The other Sudder jails also were placed under the Session 
Judges. A subsidiary jail at Sulckur for supplying labour to 
the Public Works failed from insufficient supervision. The 
Sayer Eeveoue yielded an excess over the preceding year of 
nearly Es. 100,000. There was a decrease in the Customs Ee- 
venue of nearly the same amount. The total receipts were 
Es. 5, .55,783-5-6 being less than those of 1861-62 by Es. 
1,00,817-18-6. Of ;the trade of Sind detfxils wjll be found at 
page 218 of Vol., VIII. There were 4 English schools with 
314 pupils, against 5 with 293 in 1861-62, There were 4 in- 
depjendent English schools of which 2 received grants-iii-aid. 
The total average daily attendance wns 256. The Government 
schools w.ere found tohedn% satisfactory condition, but the ad- 
vantage .of ;an English education was not yet properly appre- 
- ciated. There was no demand for English schools where there 
were no European residents. Thtre were 64 vernacular schools 
with 1,995 pupils; of these schools 2 1 Go- 

vernment.” 10 partly supported by Govettiftientj and the rest 
were “ Jagheer” or.P Indigenous.” Normal , classes were es- 

X2 
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tablishcd at Snlckur and Hydrabad. The latter was Unsatis- 
factory. The amount spent on Public Works was Pa, 16,12.083, 
of which Its. 5,70,660 was on Marine Works, Ps. 4,47,670 on 
Agricultural Works, Rs. 2,40,677 on expenses of direction and 
construction, and Rs. 2,27,846 on the improvement, creation, and 
preservation of communications. The traffic return of the rail- 
way from ICotree to Kurrachce was Rs. 8,61,163 on 105 miles 
of line, of which Rs 1,53,051 is for coaching and Rs. 7,08,112 
for merchandize. Sind was put in postal communication with the 
Guzerat railways by a mounted dawk line, 248 miles in length, 
between Hydrabad and Tooergaum. A double line of telegraph 
was constructed fromKurracheetoGwadur,adistanceof409!nile3. 
The internal tranquillity of Sind was almost unbroken. A 
raid was made in August by some mounted Mussoorees on 
the extreme east of the frontier. They were carrying off a large 
number of camels when overtaken. ‘ Kine of the party were 
killed, and all the camels recovered. In a subsequent inroad by’ 
the same people two men of the Korali tribe, a tribe in British 
pay as frontier guards, were slain. Subsequent!}' our outposts 
were strengthened and tranquillity preserved. There was a 
revolution in ICUelat, where Kbodadad Khan, the ruler of that 
place, attacked and -wounded by his cousin Sheer DilRhan, 
took refuge with the Raib of Kedj. Meanwhile Sheer Pil Khan, 
without oppositiou and without bloodshed, made himself master 
of Khelat and its dependencies. The general condition of agi-i- 
culture was unaltered. Tlie profits of the forests were nearly a 
third less than those of tjie preceding year. The settlement sur- 
vey progressed without impediment. In the ICurrachee collecto- 
rate 75,306 acres were measured and 78,324 classified. The topo- 
graphical survey went over 2,715 square miles on the right bank 
of the Indus, and finished the boundary survey of about 1,458*29 
square miles and by .triaugulation 1000 square miles on the left. 

Pahhmpoor . — There were frequent disturbances of the peace 
on the Marwar frontier. Within the dietripts there were only 
three cases involving loss of life. Junjeera . — Complaints of 
illegal and unfriendly acts against British subjects on the part of 
the chief were put under the consideration of Government. 
The chief s territory is said to be the receptacle of large quan- 
tities of cotton and other stolen goods in transit from one British 
port to another. , . , * 

Public WoRKS.TT-l-he expenditure for the whole Presiden- 
cy, including Sind.^ was Rs. 77,07,140, of which Rs. 11,48,757 
were spent on directing and constructing establishments.* Rs. 
64,01^876 were spent on public improvements, Rs. 13,04,760 on 
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naval and military works, and Rs. 3,68,889 on Civil Adminis- 
tration. The priuciijal defence \Yorks of the Bombay Harbour 
in pro-ii-ess during the year w'cre the Oyster Book Battery, 
Cross Island Battery, and Coiaba Point Battery. In the first 
of these works high water mark had been attained. The other 
two were expected to be ready for armament'at the close of the 
Monsoon in 1S63. 

Railways. — 7UJ miles of new rail were opened on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railiuayt making a total mileage of 507f. 
The Bhore Ghaut Incline is 1800 feet in height and was 
finished at a charge of Bl,100,000. Ks. 2,15,476 were paid to 
contractors for the Hagpore branch line. The total expenditure 
up to 1st May had been £9,877,615 of wliich £6,104,360 had 
been disbursed in India. The amount of capital raised was 
£10,665,968. The net earnings ivero £1,22,620, about double 
those of 1861. The gross earnings were Rs. 34,91,344 of which 
Rs. 20,30,412 were for goods and Rs. 14,51,881 for passenger 
traffic. The amount of trafiic was 328,230 tons of goods, and 
2,671,44$ 2^^®sengers. On ih^ Bombay yBaroda and Central In'- 
dia liaihmy 524 miles of new road were added, making a total 
mileage of 185^. From the commencement up to the 1st May 
the total expeuditure was £4,039,424 which was at the rate of 
£13,030 per mile. The net returns for capital e.vpended were, 
— for the half-year ending 30th June 1862, £1-4 per cent, per an- 
jQum, for the half-year eudinj^Slst December 1862, £2-11-1 per 
cent, per annum. The totm expenditure was Rs. 3,54,370 and 
the total I'eceipts were Rs. 7,06,722-7-9. On the Sind Rail- 
way the total e-xpenditure was £1,652,422. The expenditure in 
India was £983,130. The total receipts were Ra. 6,85,490, and 
the total expenditure Rs. 5,46,352. The total expenditure of 
the Indws Steam Flotilla up to 30rh April 1863 was £319,014, 
the receipts for the year were Rs, 3,67,841; but the expenditure 
for the year was not known. There were 8 eteanicrs and 1 tug 
running. The traffic was 4,347 passengers and 262,089 maunds 
of goods. 

, SliLiTAEY. — The Cavalry of the Presidency was reduced 
from a strength of 4,680 to 3,992 men. The Rative Artil- 
lery was reduced ; only three companies were retained for ser- 
vice in climates unsuited to -Europeans. The strength of 
the Bombay Army on 1st May 1863 was 37,885 of whom 12,463 
were Europeans ; these numbers are exclusive of European 
Commissioned officers and troops serving- in China. The reduc- 
tion of expenditure was-about Rs. 7 , 27 , 911 . 

^ Marine. — T he Indian Navy w'as abolished ana^’-a •Steam 
Transport establishment substituted. 
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Educatiok. — E ull details will be found at page 57 of VoL 

IX.. 

Medical— In the existing Eye Hospital at Bombay 2 200 
cases were treated and 190 operations performed. A Ge^neral 
Hospital was built and elidowed at Surat by Mr. Cowasjee 
Jehaugeer. A new Lunatic Asylum was opened at Ahtneda- 
bad. A charitable dispensary was opened in Sind. The 
number of persons treated in hospitals and dispensaries was 
193,601 against 163,355 in 1861-62. The principal statistics 
of the three classes of hospitals are shown in the folIo^Yinrr 
table : — ® 


Police Hospitals 
jCivil Hospitals 
Jails 



Proportions 
of Treat- 
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Strength. 

Of dcathsto 
Treated. 
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Among jails there was the highest total and greatest proportion 
of cases ; tlie lowest proportion of deaths to strength was in Sind. 
Ihe greatest proportion of deaths to strength was in the Nor- 
th^n Division. In the dispensaries including the eye infirmary 
15/, 0^6 cases were treatetl, 238,760 persons Avere vaccinated, 
of whom 177,14.4 were Hindoos and 8l7 Parsoes; 79^699 were 
less than a year old. 216,636 cases were successful. 

Mii'i'iicipal A d'niinistTation. — The receipts of the Bombay. 
Municipality were Us. 10,70,775-5-6 ; the expenditure was 
Bs. 10,34,280. '■ 

Mcveniie Surccy. -The Bevenue Survey Avas carried on in 
lanna, Itutnagherry, Khundeisli, Guzerat and the South Mah- 

during 1861-62 amounted to Es. 

iess than the cost in 

IbbU-ol. 

Forests. In the Collectorates of Tanna, Poona, Sattara, 
Nuggur^and Rutnagherry Rs. 1)7,068-5-10 was realized by the 
sale of teak rafters In Sind the - forests” covered nearly 600 
square AvJuch a third is Salt or sterile land bearing no 

timber. The; yield'lof' the Avooded part was about 3 annas an 

40 , 828 - 11-5 

against Bs. 61,243-12-11 for 1861-62. 
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This report Js drown np by Mr. W. S. Atkinson, the Direc- 
tor, in accordance \Yith the Guveriuncnt of India’s PoKolution of 
25l\i FcVwnaTy IStvS, wUkh gave detailed divccUoua fio as to ob- 
tain, for submission to Her jMajestv's Secretary of Sl.atc, com- 
plete information “ relative to the system of edticatiou establish- 
ed under the orders of 1S54, shewing (lie practical results at- 
tained, ami the cost incurred by Government on their account.” 

General Slailslics.—On 30t'h April 3 SGI the Collogc.s and 
Schools under Government inspection amounted to 2,241, and 
the mimlicr of pupils attending them to 07, P."7. For the pre- 
ceding year the number of Institutions under inspection was 
3,227 and the number of scholars 6.9,588. There were 325 
private imslitution.s not utidor instruction hut included in the 
inspectors' returns, containing 13, .0.95 pupils. 'J'lic tabic for 
Government and Private schools tnidcr inspection inclndc.s 123 
schools for females, containing 3,358 pupils. Deducting these 
from the tol.als we find the number of Institiition.s for inrdes 
to be 2,128 .and the umiibor of male pupils 91, .'379, giving .an 
average of I f’/ pupils to each school. Ilcnco, neglecting all 
private uninspcclxid Institutions, the return.s of which arc very 
imperfect, we find that in a total popidation of 40,000,000 w’e 
have but one .school for boys to a population of 38.,889, and one 
scholar to a population of 423 ; and ag.ain, if it be assumed that 
one-tcnlh of the population, or 4,000, OCtJ, are boj's of a school- 
goingage, it appears that less tlian 2'4 jjor coni, of the boys who 
ouglil to be at school are actuall}' receiving school instruction. 
Jilany of these receive, however, a miserable education in in- 
digenous schools, . 

Kxpcndilurn . — Tlie tolal e.vpenclitTirG was Bs. 17,31,657. 
Of this the charge upon the Public Pevenne was Ks. 11,23,704 
for 1863-64 again.*:! Ks. 9,9.3,0,58 in 3862-63, giving an increase 
of lls. 1,30,706, The o-vpendtiuro from Jocai sources was Ps. 
6,07.893, \nz. l?s. 2,72,219 in Government Institutions and Ks. 
3.35,074 in private ln.slitution.s,rcceiving aid. Tlic average cost 
per head of each .scholar was Es. 17-10-11, of Avhich Ks. 11-7-7 
rvas paid by the Slate and lis. 0-3-4 from private nouvcc.s. The 
receipts from fees incrcasctidyy the large anni of l^<^*54,04:5, the 
aggregate collections in Government and hfifed schpots amount- 
ing to lls. 3,48,576- There has been a steady increase in the 
receipt of fees from Its. 2,31,072 in 3859 60 to Its. 3,48,576 in 
1863-64. • .. 
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Controlling Agencies . — Bengal is divided into five great edu- 
cational districts, under five Inspectors whose salaries vary from 
Bs. 700 to Ks. 1,200 : — 


Name of Divi- 
sion. 

Area. 

Population. 


Schools.* 

Scholars, 

Centra], 

South East, ... 
South West, ... 
North West, ... 
North East, ... 

Total, ... 



8 

7 

6 ' 
vt 

7 

466 

559 

181 

284 

280 

28,991 

21,527 

10,159 

8,637 

11,636 

1,80,300 

40,239,000 

35 

1,770 

80,950 


Hence the average area of an Inspector’s Division is 36,060 
square miles with a population of 8,047,8004 The schools 
average 354 and the scholars 16,190. As in England, each 
school is separately visited and reported on by an Inspecting 
Officer — a Deputy Inspector several times within the year, 
and by the Inspector at uncertain intervals as often as time 
and opportunity will permit. The report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for 1863, shews that the number of School 
Inspectors for England and Wales in that year was 60, and that 
on the average each Inspector visited no more than 191 schools 
or departments of schools — probably equivalent to less than loO 
separate institutions. Besides these five English Inspectors an 
Additional Inspector, Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, is placed in 
charge of the operations in progress for the improvement of 
village schools or patshalas in zillahs Burdwan, ZSTuddea, and 
Jessore. His salary is Rupees 400 a month. At the end of the 
year he was assisted by five Deputy Inspectors, and had under 
his super'visiou three Normal Training schools and 434 patshalas 
with an aggregate attendance of 12,005 scholars. The area of the . 
three zillahs which form his district is 8,680 square miles and the ! 
population is estimated at 2,534,600. The salaries of the DeV 
puty Inspectors arranged in three grades are Ks. 100, loOanei 
200 a month. ( 

University . — The results of the examinations will be foim^ 
at page 22 of this Volume. - .* ] 

Character oj the Education .— report admits that the' 

* The Colleges and Collegiate Sohools- are not tinder the snpervision of the 
Inspectors, and are therefore not included inithis table 
t Together with 16 Sub-Deputioa. 

Iteland Is 32,508 square miles, and its population in 1861 \Tas 
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common beiief is not without foundation, that the best College 
students of former j'^ears were on the whole better educated men, 
find in particular were more accomplished mathematicians and 
English scholars than the Bachelors of Arts produced under the 
University system. The cause of this inferiority, so far as it is 
a fact, must be looked for in the University Course of study, 
which if wider in its scope is certainly shallower tlian the Col- 
lege course which it replaced. 

Government Colleges . — Within certain limits the cost per 
head in the several Colleges generally varies inversely to the 
number of students under instruction. 


Annual cost to 
Attendance. Govt, of each 
student. 

Presidenc}’’ College, ... ... 313 Ks. 185 

Dacca College, ... ... 110 186 

Kishnaghur College, ... ... 43 19S 

Berhampore College, ... ... 35 373 

Sanscrit College, ... ... 19 346 

Patna College, ... ... IS 361 

The only Mofussil College provided with a staff sufficient for 
educating up to the B. A- Degree is that of Dacca. 

Expenditure in the Government Colleges for Special Education. 



Law Department, Presi- 
dency College, 

Do. do. Dacca College,... 
Sledical College, 
Engineering College, ... 



^ Including Wenty-thrco‘oub-stndcnts, 
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There were on the average S74 undergraduate students 
preparing themselves for the University Degrees in Law, 
Medicine, and Civil Engineering, and the average cost per 
liead was Rs. 405 per annum, of wliich no less than Rs. 
858 was paid by the State, Averages are, however, in this 
case of little value, as the conditions of education for the 
three professions are altogether different. Law is by far 
the cheapest, as it ought to be from tbe character of the in- 
struction it requires. Excluding the Law Department at 
Dacca, which is quite in its infancy, the total cost of a 
Law student was Rs. 148 per annum, of which not more than 
Bs. 86 or about 58 per cent., was paid by the State. On the 
other hand an Engineering student cost Es. 798, of which the 
State paid as much as Rs. 722 or upwards of 90 per cent. This 
charge is, however, exceptionally high, in consequence of the re- 
duced attendance in the Engineering classes occasioned by the 
uncertainty that has for some time prevailed regarding the fu- 
ture position, and even the existence of the Engineering Col- 
lege, and the prospects of the students who join it. Medical 
Education is ordinarily the most expensive, and the charges it 
entails upon the State are not likely to be materially dimi- 
nished in future. An undergraduate student of the Medical 
College now costs Bs. 532 per annum, and of this amount Bs. 
503 or more than 94 per cent, is paid by the State. There 
were 131 students on the Calcutta and Hooghly Mudressas each 
costing Rs. 179 per annum, of which Rs. 133 is from imperial 
funds. 


Government Schools.' 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools for Boj's — 



Higher class, 

45 

8,477 

Middle class, 

108 

6,775 

Lower class, 

68 

3,747 

Schools for Grirls, 

Normal Schools — 

1 

92 

for Masters, 

10 

646 

for Mistresses, 

1 

17 

School of Industrial Art, 

1 

J- w 

21 

Total, ... 

234 

19,775’ 
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On these the total expenditure was T?s. 4,82,678. Each pupil 
cost Rs. 241 of which Es. 14^ was from imperial funds. The 
Higher Class of Government schools consists of the Collegiate 
schools and their branches, and the Zillah or County schools. 
The Middle Class includes a single Anglo- Vernacular school 
(Darjeeling) and 107 Vernacular schools which are established 
as Model schools for the districts in which they are placed. 
Fifty-two new Model Vernacular schools, at a cost to the State 
of Rs. 25 a month, were sanctioned for such destitute districts as 
the Province of Behar ; the northern part of Mymensing near 
the Garrow Hills ; the South-Eastern part of Silhet near the 
Tipperah Hills ; the Eastern and Southern portions of Chitta- 
gong near the Kookee Hills ; the Islands in the Bay of Bengal 
w’hich form a portion of the Noakhali Zillah ; and the Southern 
parts of Burisal and Jessore which are portions of the Soouder- 
buns. The Lower Class of Government schools consists of the 
practising patshalas attached to the Normal schools for training 
village gurus and of some very cheap and elementary schools in. 
Behar. 

Jiethune School . — The only Government School for girls is 
the Bethune School in Calcutta. This school was established 
in 1849 b}*^ the Hon’ble J. Drinkwater Bethune, and on his 
death in 1851 Avas taken up by Lord Dalhousie who for nearly 
five years paid Rs. 7,929 a year for its maintenance out of his 
private pocket. The charge was afterwards transferred to the 
iState. After fifteen years of labour the results are scarcely 
such as to give encouragement. The girls marry about 10 years 
of age, and cea.se attendance just at the age when their pro- 
gress is most apparent. Only 21 girls out of the 64 in atten- 
dance were accustomed to attach a meaning to Avhat they read. 
Mr. Woodrow, Avho examined the school, complains that the 
Avealthy Baboos of Calcutta giAm to the Bethune School a less 
sum than is given by the people of the Mofussil to their female 
schools. 

Nomial Schools . — There are ten. The four situated at Cal- 
cutta, Hooghh% Dacca, and Patna, are designed for the educat- 
ed of a superior class of teachers for the most advanced Vernacu- 
lar schools. Omitting Patna the other three have turned out 491 
teachers since their establishment in 1855-56-57. Each student 
cost Bs. 95 per annum. The schools at Mymensing and Goav- 
liatty Avere inferior, that at Cuttack trains teachers for the ele- 
mentary scliools of Orissa. The three alfi BurdAvan, Kishnaghur, 
and Jessore supply teachers for the village schools, in zillahs Bur- 
dwan, Nuddea, and Jessore, under the new scheme of primary 
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vernacular etlucation. In each provision is made for ^5 stipen-^ 
diaiy students, wlio arc expected to complete their course of in- 
struction in one year. All the students are the nominees of 
particular villages, -which undertake to employ them as their pimi 
mahashoys as soon as they obtain the certificate of the Trainiiipj 
school In the course of the j^ear 171 students passed their 
final examination and joined their patshalas as certificated 
gurus. Each guru cost the State Rs. 88 and local funds Rs. 9 
during the year. An experiment was made in establishing a 
school for the training of native women as School Mistresses 
and Zenana Teachers at Dacca. 

Private Institutions . — Tlie follon’ing table shews the number 
and attendance of all Private Institutions receiving allowance.? 
from the State under the Grant-in-aid and other systems : — 


Private Institutions. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

t 

Number of students^ 
on the rolls on the 
30th April, 18Gt. 

Colleges,.,. 

'Schools for Boys — 

2 

145 

Higher class, ... 

r.9 

8,959 

46,884 

Middle class, ... 

681) 

Lower class, ... 

Schools for Grids — 

for European and other 

585 y 

Foreign races, 

a 

398 

for Natives, ... '^ ... 

95 

2,486 

Normal Schools — 


for Masters, ... 

1 

SO 

for Mistresses... 

1 

10 

School of Useful Arts, 

1 

240 

Total, 

1,441 



- 59,152 


Each pupil cost Rs. 9| per annum of which Rs. Si- was from Im- 
perial funds. In the Girls^ schools which teach English the 
average cost per annum of each girl is large, amounting to Rs. 
95, but of this sura no more than Rs. 22 is defrayed by the 
State, "whilst Rs. 71 is contributed frona local sources. There 
were 95 native girls’ schqpls attended by 2,486 pupils. In these 
schools the average cost per annum of each pupil was Rs. 11, 

of wmcli Rs, 7 was defrayed from private soiu’ces and Rs. 4 
Government grants. 
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The G-rant-hi-Aid System . — Tlie rules were 

revised, in consequence of a resolution of tin? Government of In- 
dia directing that receipts from fees sliould in future be allowed 
to count as a part of the local income in aid of wbich tlie con- 
tributions of the State are sanctioned. The? conditions of every 
grant are declared subject to revision periodically at intervals 
of five years. In Behar tbe Grant-in-aid system bas as yet 
taken no root, and the same may be said of Orissa and other 
remote districts, but in all the more wealthy and populous zil- 
lahs of Bengal proper it has now become thoroughly naturaliz- 
ed. At the end of the j’ear tbe number of Institutions receiv- 
ing monthly allowances under the Grant-in-aid rules was 649. 
They were attended by 34,091 students, and their grants,^ 
amounted in the aggregate to Bs. 2,04,340 per annum : — 


1 

Private Institutions receiving 
Aid. 

i ! 
1 

^ to 

o s: 
c 

6 

CQ 

'S 

53 

-4-3 

CO 

4 

O 

6 

“ Ji. 
o S 

c— i Cl. 

.2s 

c: =j 
» rt S 

p fco 
< 

Cost to Govt, of 
each Student 
per auiium- 




Rs. • 

Es. As. P. 

Undei* Missionary bodies, 

67 

4,745 

36,684 

7 11 8 

Under other ChrLstian bodies, ... 

8 

409 


34 7 7 

Under native managers, 

574 

28,937 

1,. 53, 55 6 

5 4 10 

Total, 

G49 

34,091 

2,04,340 

5 15 10 


Other grants under .special rules are in some cases sanctioned. 
The JTree school, and the Benevolent Institution, have received 
monthly grants of Bs, 894-6 and Bs. 209 respective!}^ from a pe- 
riod long anterior to the commencement. of the general system of 
Grants-iu-aid. The Bev, Mr. Heasclraeyer, a Clergyman of the 
Church Missionary Society at Tezpore in Central Assam, re- 
ceives a monthly grant of Es. 150 for the maintenance of schools 
for the education of the Kacharis and other uncivilized tribes in 
zillah Durrung. He had at the end of the year 13 ^schools at- 
tended by 289 scholars. The Welsh Presbyterian Jilission at 
Cherra Poonjee receives a grant for conducting educational 
operations among the Kliasias. Besides a Central school in 
which Engli-sh is taught they had 39 village schools spread over 
a considerable area in tbe Kli&sia and Jyntia hills. These were 
attended by 1,208 pupils, The monthly grant was increased 
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during the year from l-fs. 150 to Rs. 500. The Church Mission- 
ary Society maintains a number of schools for tlie education of 
the Santhals in the Dainan-i-Koh and its neighbourhood, toge- 
ther with a small training school for teachers at Bhagulpoie. 
Half the expense of these scliools is borne by the Govemment 
There are " twenty-four village schools, all in their infancy.” 
A grant of Rs. 50 a month is sanctioned in aid of the German 
Mission schools for tlie Holes of Chota Nagpore. Mr. "Wood- 
row’s “ Circle” system continued to be successful. Its object is 
ll)e improvement of the indigenous village schools by giving re- 
wards to the gurus and their pupils, and providing each "circle,” 
which generally consisted of 3 schools, 'with a " circle teachei ” 
whose duty was to give instruction in each school for two days a 
week in rotation, Tlie entire grant for circle schools amounts to 
Rs. 27,000 per annum, of which Rs. 18,000 is assigned to the 
South-East Hivisiou, and Rs. 9,000 to the Central Division. In 
some of the districts in Assam every village teacher who keeps 
up a tolerably efficient school under the general control and su- 
pervision of the Inspector, receives a subsidy of Re. 1 a month 
for every ten boys under instruction. The assignment for this 
is Rs, 600 a month. A sirailai sj^stera is in force in Bohar, and 
in it Rs. 3,240 a year is spent. 

The. English Language in Indian Education . — The repoit 
states that the general standard of even the humbler class of 
Anglo-Vernacular schools is highei’, and higher as a direct con- 
sequence of the introduction of English, than that of the best 
.schools in which the couree of study is exclusively vernacular. 
English is, as a discipline, in India, what Latin is in England. 

Booh Department . — Government prepares and distributes 
educational books through the School Book and Vernacular Li- 
terature Society, an educational institution conducted by a 
committee of gentlemen. The Society receives a Giant-in-aid 
of Rs. 650 a month from Government. Books are sold by mas- 
ters in Government schools and the Deputy School Inspectors, 
who receive a commission of 10 per cent, upon all sales. There 
were in 1863 sixty-three such agents, the net proceeds of whose 
sales were Rs. 16,178. Native booksellers and others purchas- 
ed Rs. 25,77*0 worth. • This gives a sum of Rs. 42,493 in all 
against Rs. 34,187 the previous year. The books sold were as 
follows, besides large quantities of educational apparatus — 
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Languages. 

1862. 

1863. 

En^ivslij ••• •*« 

46,926 

57,981 

A agio- Asia tic. 

5,010 

5,204 

Sanskrit, 

332 

384 

••• ••• 

57,578 

59,850 ’ 

Hindee, 

3,973 

4,974 

Ooriya, 

3,436 

4,727 

.Arabic, 

12 

12 

Pemian, 

223 

261 

Urdu, 

2,234 

5,300 

Santhali, 

190 

5 

••• **• ••• 

0 

672 

Total, 

1,19,914 

1,39,370 


Besides these the Vernacular Litei'ature Department sold 2,575 
books. 

EmvploymQnt of Students in the Fuhlic Sei’vice , — TJie state- 
ments of the Inspectors shew that the pateonage in the hands of 
the civil officers of Government is not generally employed for 
the furtherance of education, among those classes who aspire to 
the subordinate posts in the public service where a knowledge 
of English is not essential. In the distribution of such offices 
the Omlah are still in fact as all-powerful as they have ever 
been ; and they will continue to be so until the present pernici- 
ous system of ‘‘ Dmedwari,” or candidateship, is finally swept 
away bj^ the strong hand of authority. 


^ADMINISTRATION OF THE HYDERABAD 
ASSIGNED DISTRICTS. 

1863-64. 

Judicial, — CiHl Justice . — At the close of 1862, 443 original 
suits were pending, and during 1863-64, 6,478 were filed, very 
nearly double the number filed in, 1862. Of these, 4,381 cases 
■ivere decided on their merits ; 1,19,9 were amicably adjusted, 
and 233 dismissed for defaidt leaving 1,005 cases on the files. 
Of these cases 31 were disposed of in the Courts of Deputy Com- 
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missioners, 152 in those of Assistant Deputy Commission ers^ 7G 
in those of iOxtra Assistant Deputy Commissioners, and 5,65*7 
in those of Teiisilclars. The average value of each suit \\as 
nearly doubled by the institution of one for more than 7 lahhs. 
The average duration of suits was 69 days. On the Commis- 
sioner’s file there Avere 82 appeal cases, of which 11 were left 
over from 1862. The Deputy Commissioners’ decisions were le- 
versed in 18, and confirmed in 1,853 cases. One case was dis- 
missed for default and 3 were struck off the files leaving 7 un- 
disposed of. The value of property litigated Avas Ks. 88,166-3-10 
and the cost Rs. 12,957-0-9, The average value of each suit 
Avas Its. 1,175-8-10, and the average duration 113 days. In the 
district appeal courts the number of cases left over from 1862. 
Avas 36, the number instituted Avas 502. 325 Avere decided on 
their merits, 5 Avere amicablj^ adjusted, 26 remanded, and 13 
dismissed for default. The A'alue of property litigated Avas Its. 
77,023-1-1, and the cost of litigation Its. 8,709-13-7. .The 
aAmrage Amlue of each suit AA'as Its. 221-8-11, and the aA-erage 
duration 96{r days. Of 4,098 Avitnesses summoned 395 were 
detained more than one day. 490 persons Avere imprisoned for 
debt, of Avhoin 38 remained in prison at the close of the year. 

Criminal Justice . — There Avere 77 dacoities against 36 in 
1862 ; but there Avere only 3 convictions. There Avere 96 rob- 
beries against 152 in 1862; in only 12 cases were couAuctions 
obtained. There Avere 16 murders against 14 in 1862, and 212 
crimes attended Avith violence to the person against 244 in 
1862. The total Amlue of stolen property Avas Its. 1,70,806-1-0, 
of Avhich Its, 11,510-5-2 Avere recovered. The number of crimes 
reported to the Police Avas 2,212, the number of persons sup- 
posed to be concerned 4,708, the number apprehended 2,256, 
convicted 961, acquitted 1,060, discharged on bail 133, died and 
escaped 3, remaining under trial 99. The Commissioner’s 
Court disposed of 19 cases. The Deputy Commissioners’ 
Courts, under Act XV. of 1862, of 60, in their Magisterial 
capacity of 287 ; the Assistant Commissioners’ of 296 ; the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners’ of 190, and the Tehsildars' 
of 1,386, making a total of 2,238. In the Commissioner’s 
Court 26 criminal appeals were instituted, the decisions of 
the loAver courts Avere confirmed in 13, and reversed in 13 
cases. 39 appeals Avere decided by the Deputy Commission-* 
ers. The average duration of trials Avas in the Commissioner’s 
Court 10|^ days; in the Deputy Commissioners’ 9|-; in the 
Assistant Commissioners’ 1 1^-^ ^ in the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners 1 24, and in the Xohsildars’ 4 .n One person Avas hanged and 
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27 transported. Out of 4,417 witne.sse.s summoned before the 
Criminal Courts 51 were detained for more than 1 month, 24 for 
more than 2, and 8 for more than 3 montlis ; the remainder for 
periods not longer than 10 da 5 "s. 

Police . — The new system was introduced ; the force was 
very inefficient in both its preventive and detoctivm capacity. 
But it had great difficulties to contend with ; it had been 
reduced in numbers from 2,110 to 1,463 and was numerically 
quite inadequate to its duties. It was found impossible to 
bring it up to its former strengtli. The pay of constables was 
fixed at Bs, 7, 6, ami 5 according to the several classes, while a 
common labourer earned Bs. 7 or 8 a month. Recruits could 
not be obtained and numbers of men resigned. TJiose who re- 
mained, being badly paid, had no inducement to work liard. 
High prices caused the needy and idle population to take to 
plundering. A scheme for the formation of an efficient Polico 
force had been submitted to Government. 

Jails . — The Central Jail at Akolah was commenced. TJio 
average number of prisoners was 705, and the average cost, 
of each prisoner was Rs. 60-13-2 ; Rs. 36-0-8 of this was for 
food and medicines, Rs. 2-5-9 for clothing, Rs. 18-3 for 
guards, and Rs. 3-J0-9 for contingencie.s. In 1862 the 
average cost of each prisoner was Rs. 54-13-10, and the excess 
in 1863 was caused by the high price of grain. 19 deaths 
occurred, being a percentage of 2 7 on the average number in 
jail. 3 prisoners escaped. Jail manufactures were carried on to 
a very small e.xtent, but uo returns had been made. The high 
price of cotton stopped the manufacture of cloth. A number 
of prisoners were placed under the Executive Engineer to 
assist in building the Akolah jail. 

Mortality . — There was comparatively little cholera ; there 
\vere 1,162 deatlis against 4,870 in 1862. This disease ap- 
pears to spread over Berar every second year, 105 cases of 
suicide were reported. There were 584 accidental deaths of 
which 39 were caused by wild beasts. 

Revenue; — Land Too :. — Cultivation continued to increase. 
The number of beegahs under the plough was 45,88,034 against 
4,027,959 in the preceding year. Tlio land revenue demand, 
excluding Abkarry and Eorcst Revenue, was Rs. 35,54,976-4-4, 
against Rs. 34,03,723-7-3' in the previous year ; the Avhole of 
the demand was realized, except Rs. 20,5i4-!2-.5 of which Rs. 
8,504-3-7 were irrecoverablo. The harvest was an average one. 
The cottozi crop was good. • 'The jowarree crop was fair in some 
parts, but failed in otUer£f',^ The area of the cultivated land was 

Vox.. Paht II. ■ s " 
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estimated at 3,670,430 acres. Of this, on a rough calculation, 
G6 per cent, was occupied by grain, 31 per cent, by cotton, 
and 3 per cent, by oil seeds. Some cultivators were tempted 
by the high price of cotton to plant the same fields witli it 
two years '^running; the result was crops of little value. In 
West Berar, the average yield of cleaned cotton per acre was 
said to be 31 lbs., and in East Berar 2S lbs. The Deputy 
Commissioners reported that 174,692 bojas, or 41,926,080 lbs. 
of cotton, were exported from the marts of their Districts. This 
was more than double last y^ear’s estimated return, there 
being probably an error somewhere. The average price of 
cottmi was Rs. 145 per boja. The traffic was too great for the 
railway, which refused to carry unpressed cotton ; there were 
no presses in Berar. High prices increased tlie prosperity 
of agriculturalists, but pressed hard on Government servants 
with*^ fixed pay, Mr. Yule remarks — " the people of the 
country do not understand the revolution that has taken place ; 
they say that in year's of famine, when grain was not so dear 
as lb is now, thousands of people used to die of hunger, while 
now every one has enough to eat.” The average prices of 
grain from 1S49 to 1861 ivere—of wheat 31 seers per rupee, 
of jowarree 55^, of gram 41 ; in 1864 the average prices were, 
of wheat 10 seers per rupee, of jowarree 12, and of gram 10. 
The average price of cotton from 1849 to 1861 was ll'^ lbs. 
per rupee, in 1864 it was a little less than 2 lbs, 

Sayer . — ^This term, as describing a particular source of Go- 
vernment Bevenue, had been discontinued. A separate lieading 
for Forest Revenue had been introduced. The income fron> 
forests was Bs. 4,487-14-6. The Conservator’s report had 
not been submitted. 

Ahharry . — There was a great decrease caused by over- 
speculation in East Berar in 1862-63. The total income was 
Rs. 3,78,685-15-4. The outstanding bvalances at the end of 
the year were Rs, 16,980-7-10, of which it was expected that 
Rs. 6,980-7-10 would be collected. 

Salt . — The salt contracts sold for Rs. 38,736-8 against Rs. 
41,111-2-3 in the previous year. 

Local Funds . — The revenue from this source was Rs. 
1,63,377-11-3 against' Rs. 1,48,242 in, the previous year. 

Extra Assistant Commissioners were employed in continuing 
the Enara investigations. During the year they reported upon 
257 claims, and 5,145 claims, including petty cases, remained 
upon their 

, EDiTCAT£ON.“There were 2 English and 22 IMaratha schools. 
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The Akolah English school and most of the Maratha schools 
were very satisfactory. Some of the Mahratta scliool-mastei's 
taught the rudiments of English. There were 1,262 scholars 
which was a decrease on the preceding yetfr. 

Public WobkS.— The only public works constructed under 
the supervision of the Officers of the Commission were those 
whose cost was defra 3 md from the Local Funds. Two officers 
were appointed Local Fund Engineers, but one of them, shortly 
after joining, was transferred to the Commission, lls. 16,373 
was spent in constructing the central jail at Akolah, intended 
for 500 prisoners. The expenses in the road department from 
funds provided by the Abkany rev'enue of Secunderabad 
amounted to Bs. 96,126-15-4. 

Raihoay . — The railway was opened to Mulkapove. The con- 
tractor’s trains ran to Sheogaom. Tlie only Electric I'elegraph 
in Berar belonged to the Railway Company, and the last Tele- 
graph Office was at Sheogaom. 

Finance. — The following table contrasts tlie financial results 
of 1863-64 with those of 1862-63 : — 


i 

1 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1 

1 

[Land Revenue ... 

34,43,709 

6 

9 

35,50,734 

14 

7 

jPorest... 

4,475 

11 

2 

8,141 

3 

9 

lAbkany 

j 

4,95,790 

7 

2 

3,84,632 

10 

5 

1 Total ... 

39,43,975 

9 

1 

39,43,508 

12 

9 

ij 

50,788 

9 

7 

35,494 

8 

0 

‘Stamps 

77,901 

8 

0 

1,51,231 

13 

3 

Law and Justice 

24,401 

6 

1 

18,128 

3 

1 

Police ... 

4,202 

12 

3 

29,779 

5 

4 

Public Works 

311 

5 

4 

1,513 

9 

8 

Miscellaneous ... 

30,957 

3 

9 

21,189 

1 

11 

Interest 

0 

0 

0 

1,334 

10 

4 

Total ... 

1,88,562 

13 

0 

2,58,671 

3 

7 

Grand Total ... 

41,32,538 

6 

1 

42,02,180 

0 

4 


. 







The Abkany contracts for 1 864-65 sold for Bs. 4,28,313. The 
decrease in the Salt revenue is partly accounted for; by the fact 
that Bs, 9,513-3-4 of the collections in 1862-63 yere 'on account 

« is 
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of tlic previous year. The stamp revenue was neaily doubled. 
A portion of the pay of the Police force was defrayed from 
Local Funds. The Local Fund contributions are credited and 
the whole cost of the force debited to Government. The dis- 
bursements on account of Civil Services were Ks. 10,45,995-i5-8, 
on account of Civil Administration Ks. 5,74,70.9-1-6, and on ac- 
count of refunds, charges against income, allowances and assign- 
ments, and miscellaneous payments Rs. 5,77,840-13-7. There 
remains a surplus of lls. 36,27,470-14-10, for pay of the Hy- 
derabad Contingent and other purposes for which the country ' 
was assigned to British management. 

Political. — The Minister abolished the Transit Duties, 
which were ver}’’ oppressive and injuriotis to trade, and in order 
to make up for the loss in some degree, and to conciliate the prin- 
cipal Jagheerdars, lie extended the levy of the 5 per cent, dut}' 
on imports and exports to the internal trade of the Hizam’s 
dominions. Taxes of every kind on grain were entirely removed, 
and the prohibition to expoi-r grain was witbdraAvn. On occonnt 
of the high prices the I\iinister increased the pay of all Govern- 
ment servants drawing less than Es 60 a month, for a period of 
12 months certain, and afterwards to be continued or not accord- 
ing to circumstances. The amount coined b}’’ tbe mint was Us. 
62,81,966. The total amount coined from 1855-56 to 1863-64 
was Es. 3,25,90,287. Tlie coinage was tlie Hallee Sicca intro- 
duced by the Minister, of which 1 16 are equal to 100 Govern- 
ment Es. ; the old Soo-goor rupee (125 equal to 100 Government 
Es.) Avas rapidly disappearing from circulation. With improved 
machinery the outturn of the Mint would be greatlj” inciea-sed, 
and the Minister’s attention rvas given to the point. There Avas 
a large importation of silver and gold, both in coin and bullion ; 
but no correct return of tbe quantities Avas obtainable. Consi- 
derable quantities of sovereigns Avere imported. The Nizam’s 
territories, though prosperou.s, Avere not so much so as Beiav. 
The Godavery valley Avas as highly cultivated as that of Berar. 
The people AA-^ere Avell off and contented. In some Talooks in 
charge of Parsee officers, the Minister had introduced a system 
of judicial administration resembling our OAvn. Tlie work 
seemed to be fairly done ; but the people had not taken kindly 
to the new system. The U’alookdars (Government officers in 
chaige of the whole administration of the Talooks) and Jaghcer- 
dars were generally well spoken of. Crime, though not regular- 
ly reported, Avas believed to be much less prevalent than in 
Berar, The principles of Act VII. of 1854, regarding suiTcnder 
of criminals, were made applicable to demands made upon tlie 
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!Nizam s Government by British officers. 63 Bungalows for the 
nse of travellers were up on the principal roads in His Highness’ 
territories. The Resident succeeded in obtaining an expression 
from the Nizam, in public Durbar, of his approval of the aboli- 
tion of Transit Duties. 

Miscellaneous. — Revenue Survey. — The operations for the 
year closed on 31st October. During 1862-63, 381 villages com- 
prising an area of 707*062 acres were measured, and the lands of 
194 villages containing 331,662 acres were classed. The average 
cost was As. 2-0| an acre, and the whole expenditiii’e amounted 
to Rs. 76,088. V^accinaiion . — Out of 729 children vaccinated 
in the Assigned Districts 574 cases were successful. 


ADMINISTRATION OP THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


1863-64. 

^ This is the third Administration Report submitted by Mr, 
Temple, the Chief Commissioner. Prom December 1863 to 
tbe middle of March 1864, he was relieved by Colonel E K 
Elliot. 

Condition op the People.— There was a rapid rise in the 
price of all articles, whether of food, or other necessaries of life 
or of luxuries ; and an increase in the rates of wacres for every 
sort of employment, whether of labor, or of slull, or of the 
more intellectual kinds. The struggle for subsistence, for po- 
sition, tor fortune, is becoming more and more vigorous with 
all classes, whether European or Native, whether the rrentry or 
the middle classes, or the yeomen, or the liusbandmmi, or the 
jioor. In the Aagpore country the area under cotton cultiva-' 
tion has m two years increased by 47,000 acres, and thus the 
u tuie of cereals has been to some extent displaced. This 
iact combined with an increase in the exportation of grain 
raised the puce of food. In Akbar’s time the Nerbudda val-^ 
ley was the granary of the Deccan and'Ouzerat and in 1862-63 
It exported only 22,623 tons of gr^'n. The Na^re country 
wh.oh ,n tlmt year kept all its gmfii, in 1863-6i exported 3 589 
tons .across t ie western frontlet- alone, and imported' 31 MS 

Mleti ’tT TIlire p-as innoii distress which ’was 

® among the worlc-peonle Mbch 

of the weSIth caused by the high-i* if iofton aeVruod to 
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trader?, middlemen, and the like. Still much of it mas really 
enjoyed by the agricultural classes. Mr. Temple says this share 
again was practically well distributed between the landlord and 
the ryot. If there was any difference at all, it was in favour of 
the ryot. While on the one hand he reeeiv'ed much more than 
he u^ed to receive for his cotton, his grain and other produce, 
yet his rent, if raised at all, was not raised proportionately. Pre- 
viously there was too much fixity in rent, and there was great 
difficulty in raising it. This is a defect which is now being 
renaedied. But the fact remains, that while the ryot’s income 
has increased, his rent has not generally been raised. It may 
be safely said that the benefit o< the increased value of cotton, 
grain, and other produce has really reached the ryot. He ia 
much more independent, and much less indebted to money- 
lenders than he was. The landlords too, though their rent- 
rolls have not been swollen as might have been expected, have 
still benefited, for most of them have homestead farms under 
their own culture, the produce of which has brought them 
enlarged income. Many unthrifty landlords have in this way 
been enabled to clear off their debts. As to prices a pair of 
bullocks, which two or three years ago would not have fetched 
Hs. 50, might now fetch Bs, 150 or even 200. Cloth, both in- 
digenous and English, was much dearer than formerly. The 
money received in Nagpore Rupees did not give rise to a re* 
turn trade but was generally hoarded. In the Nagpore and 
Wurda districts the country goldsmiths told the District offi- 
cer that they could not, with all their labour and appliances, 
turn the cash into ornaments quick enough ; so great was the 
demand. In general terms, it may be said that the population 
was wearing out its old clothes. Mr. Temple remarks that the 
people will only learn new wants and new luxuries by degrees, 
as education and intelligence spread ; as rights in property arc 
strengthened and developed ; us facilities for intercourse and 
communication are augmented. To all this, roads, and canals, 
and rivers (such as the Godavery and Mahanuddy) made navi- 
gable, — will duly conduce. But among the instruments for 
effecting such changes, none will be more potent than the Rail- 
way, to the opening of which all classes are looking forward 
with so much expectancy. Though suspicious and shortsight- 
ed the people were contented in disposition and respectful to 
the Law. The way in which the lower classes abstained 
from cutting the prohibited kinds of trees, from the illicit ma- 
nufacture of spirits in the wilder tracts, affords proof of their 
generaL deference to authority. The upper classes, too, were 
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fairly imbued with public spirit, and not Insensible to the duties 
of citizenship. They were generally willing to act as Honorary 
Magistrates ; to form School Committees ; to supervise munici- 
pal improvements. Many of them regarded the performance of 
such business as an honorable distinctiou. 

Territorial Change . — The Northern and Central Districts 
were redistributed into Commissionerships. The Saugor Com- 
missionership was abolished and incorporated with that of Jub- 
bulpore, and a new Commissionership was formed out of the 
districts of the Nei'budda valley. The district of Niinar, here- 
tofore under the control of the Governor General’s Agent at 
Indore, was transferred to the Administration of the Central 
Provinces from 1st May 1864-. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice . — During 18G3, Mr. Strachey, the 
Judicial Commissioner, applied himself with strictness and 
vigour to the task of giving of due effect to the Daws, and 
issued a large number of Circular Orders. The peculiarity of 
the judicial agency is that the various Civil J udges have also ma- 
gisterial and fiscal duties to perform, to meet the requirements 
of the Civil Procedure Code. The whole of the suits at the 
central station of each District (save those which come before 
the Deputy Commissioners) are ordinarily tried by one Officer 
whose Court will be called the Station Court. At these Sta- 
tion Courts, though the Officers may change, yet the prac- 
tice will be unchanging ; they will be known to the jieople as 
the Courts devoted to Civil Justice, and in them at least should ' 
be secured that exclusive attention to judicial business, which 
has given the Kegulation Provinces an advantage over the non- 
regulation, The litigation before all the Courts increased : — 


Years. 

1861 

1862 

1863 


Original suits. 
J 9,288 
26,931 
28,655 


Mr. Strachey and Mr. Temple regard this - jm* a good sign. To 
a population, exclusive of semi-independent Chiefships, of un- 
der eight millions, there are 29,000 suits ; while in the Punjab, 
to a population of fifteen millions, there are 93,000 suits ; and 
in the North-West Provinces lliere are, to a population of 
thirty-two millions, TSjOOO.rsiilts. -During 1863 a complete 
classification of suits wafe prejiardd for the first time. I-Tlie fol- 
lowing abstract is of interest: .’.Here, as cls‘ewhere;r the great ma- 
jority of suits were for simple. debt; — 
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1J 


inberitauce iiuOer Alaliomedan Law , 

„ „ Hindoo Law 

„ „ any other Law 

Claims in right of adoption 
,, „ Dower 

Suits for Partition ... 

Religious suits connected with Shrine.Sj Castes, &c. 

Claims to customary Pee-s 
Suits founded on right of pre-emption 
,, between Mortgager and Mortgagee 
„ Master and Servants 

„ Landlord and Tenant (of houses) 

„ for Trespass direct, e. g., wrongful innovation, personal 
injury, &c,, &c. 

Suits indirect, c. g., Libel, Nuisance, &c., &c, ... 

„ connected with Marriage aud Betrothal ... 

„ for breach of Contract 
„ between Partners 

Suits for Debt. 

1. Parole Debt 

2. Debt on account 

3. „ on Bond Registered 

4. „ „ Unregi.stered 

Other claims for real property not included in the above, 
Other claims for personal property 

Suits for debt between Bankers or Traders and Agriculturists 
,, of Bankers or Traders against each other 


No. of Cases* 


20 

13 

1 

8 

73 

32 

8(i 

17 

103 

399 

308 


87 

205 

255 

103 

5,935 
4,4o5 
721 
1 1,302 
1,057 
819 
5,599 
2,928 


The total value of the property litigated amounted to Eg. 
22,71,206 in the year, giving an average of Ks. 73 per suit. 
The sreneral average duration of suits for the whole of the Pro- 
vinces was only 21 days. The number of appeals decreased. 
Those before the Deputy Commissioner fell from 1,4;68 in 1862 
to 805 in 1863, and before the Commissioners from 603 in 186^' 
to 454 in 1863. Only four per cent, of the decisions were ap- 
pealed against. Of the cases appealed to the Deputy CommiB- 
.‘•ioner, tlie original orders were confirmed in sixty-four per 
cent., and in sixty-five per cent, in those appealed to the Com- 
missioners. In the Judicial Commissioner’s Court during 1863, 
there were heard 351 special appeals. Of these only six werC' 
pending at the close of the year. There are two Small Causa 
Courts in these Provinces, one at Nagpore, and one at Jubbnl- 
pore. In the Former 1^435 cases were disposed of during the 
year, in the latter 1,330. In both, the despatch of business was 
speedy. 

Crhninial Justice.-^ The following table gives a comparative 
statement of crime in 1862, drawn up by the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Police from the published Police Keturns ; 
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The result of the comparison is, that as regards the gravest 
crimes, such as murder and gang robbery, the Central Provin- 
ces contrast favourably with Madras, with Oudh and with 
British Burinah, but unfavorably with the Punjab and with the 
jS’orth- Western Provinces. In respect to burglary and house 
trespass, there is comparatively much more of this in the Central 
Provinces than in the Punjab and the ISlortb-Western Provinces, 
and much more than in Madras, but much less than in Oudh. 
Again there is much less theft in the Central Provinces than in 
the Punjab, while there is much more than in Bladras, while the 
proportion is much the same in the Central Provinces, in the 
Korth-Western Provinces, and in Oudh. The following State- 
ment shows the state of crime in the Central Provinces during 
1863 as compared with 1862 ; — 

1862. 18G3. 

I. — Ilcinous Offences (headings I. to XI.) 456 381 

11. — Offences against property without ag- 
gravating circumstances ... ... 14,385 15,425 

Total ... ... 14,841 15,806 

Excluding the partially and temporarily disturbed Elstrict of 
Surabulporo, the comparison for the Central Provinces generally, 
in respect of heinous crime, stands thus for the two years; — 


Murder by Bacoits ... 

• »* 

1862. 

3 

1863. 

2 

,, by Poison 

V 

fel • • 

6 

3 

,, for Robbery ... 

• « « 

17 

22 

„ Ordinary 


45 

54 

Attempt at Muider ... 


28 

15 

Culpable Homicide ... 

• « • 

25 

26 

Grievous hm-t and aggravated Assault 

• • • 

110 

95 

Rioting wntli deadly weapons 

• 4 • 

3 

*1 

„ Ordinary 

* * 4 

1 

9 

Rape ... ... 


39 

19 

Bacoity 


47 

38 

Robbery with hurt ... 


21 

22 

Robbery .... 

Theft -witli preparation for hurt 


79 

38 

« * • 

10 

7 

Total 

• 4 4 

434 

851 


Xlns BlioTvs a fliffercnce less of 83 cases in 1863, or a decrease of 
20 per cent, an 1863 as compared with 1862. The business of 
Oio Oriminal Courts increased from 13,ST2 cases and 22,556 
ins tiled m 1862 t„ 1.5 507 and 26,847 persons in 
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S-S63. But notwithstanding this increase of business, the nuni- 
•ber of cases pending at the close of the year fell from 78 in 
1S62 to 56 in JS63. The average duration of trials, which was 
TOoderate in 1862, being then 11 days, was further decreased 
during 1863 to 8 days. The Courts, had probably reached 
the faTr limit of despatch, and were quite as quick as they ought 
to be. ITewcr W'itnesses were summoned in 1863 than in 1862, 
the number being 53,928 in 1862 to 42,9 1'l? in 1863. Tliis 
shows that greater caution was exercised, so that witnesses 
might not be summoned unnecessarily. Of the witnesses sum- 
moned, 93 per cent, were detained for only one day. The num- 
ber of appeals decreased from 810 in 1862 to 228 in 1863 in 
the Courts of the Deputy Commissioners, and from 482 to 386 
an the Courts of the Commissioners. In the former the percen- 
tage of reversals fell from 33 to 30 per cent., in the latter it 
remained stationary at 20 per cent. In short, less than one in 
a hundred of the decisions passed in all the Criminal Courts 
was disturbed by the Appellate Courts. It would seem that 
improvement is being made in the judicious award of punish- 
ment. Of 16,981 persona punished, about 60 per cent, were 
fined. The average amount of fine in 1862 was Bs. 6 ; in 3863 
it rose to Bs. 9, Of the fines imposed, 70 per cent, were realiz- 
ed. Hence it is evident that resort is hnd more and more to 
fine, ■which is an 'excellent punishment. Again the sentences 
of imprisonment were moderate, as, out of the persons imprisoned, 
only 10 per cent, were sentenced to terras e^ceedi-ng six months. 
It is to be observed that the law whereby compensation is or- 
dered to be paid by the guilty to the aggrieved parties had 
fiegun. to be -worked. No less thaw Rs. 12,269 were tlvis award- 
ed during the year. On the other hand, whereas onl}’^ 28 per 
■cent, of persons tried were acquitted in 1862, there were 35 
per cent, acquitted in 1863. The total value of property re- 
ported to the Police as stolen amounted to Re. 3,58,721 (£35,872) 
in 1862 against Ks. 3,34,369 (£33,437) in 1863. Of property 
valued at Ms, 2,38,361 (£23,836) reported stolen in cases in- 
vestigated by the Police, some Re. 80,08l (£8,008) worth, or 
34 per cent., was recovered. This is a fair result. The aver- 
age duration of trials by the Sessions Courts was 50 days in 
1863. During 1863 some 40 Honorary Magistrates were at 
work, and decided some 2,069 cases. ^’Tlio'distinction of serv- 
ing as Honorary Magistrates was much prized by the majority 
ol Rafcive gentlemen, , . '■ . 

Police . — The cost of the Polic.e .was reduced to £117,377 for 
7,886 men. Of these 6,482 cost ih6*t imperial revenues £106,997 
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and lj3S4 -the local funds £10, SSO. The Police improved cer-' 
tainly in the detection of crime, and probably also in its sup-’ 
pression, but they wei‘e still deficient in detective shill and 
power. In this respect they did not make any appreciable ad-^ 
vance. During 1863 they patrolled daily 3,800 miles of 
road ; they guarded daily 4,000 prisoners in Jail ; they escorted 
36^ lakhs of treasure ; they protected 55 lakhs of Rupees in the 
various treasuries. All this work they did with entire efiicien- 
cy. Of the force 430 men and 240 boys were daily at school. 
Six chief constables, 36 head constables and 186 constables, or 
2SS in all, were punished during the year. There were also 2- 
Inspectoi's, 25 chief constables, S3 head constables, and 342 
constables dismissed departmentally. The village watchmen 
were retained as village servants. The real Village Police are the 
petty village proprietors, who are bound by law to assist the 
regular Police, and are in a position, if they choose, to do so 
effectually. The Judicial Commissioner prepared a IManual for 
guidance of landholders, explaining the whole law in respect to' 
their responsibilities in this matter. The Inspector General of 
Police and many of his Officers testify to the demeanour and 
conduct of the landholders having improved in conseq[Uence. 

.Jails . — An Inspector of Jails was appointed and progress was 
made in the erection of the new Central Jails at Nagpore and 
Raepoi'e. The first is calculated to hold 1,000 prisoners, and 
the latter 750. The daily average of prisoners was 3,973 in* 
3862 and 4,131 in 1863. The total average cost per head 
amounted to Rs. 44-6-6^, or .-€4-10-97^. in ]863i which shows' 
an increase over the average of 1862, which stood at Rs. 41-10,> 
or £4-3-3. The prices of grain, of Avood, of oil, of cloths, which 
had previously ranged high, increased- from 15 to 25 per cent, 
during 1863. The daily average percentage of sick in the Jails 
was 6*01 in 1863, shov.'i'ng an increase over the average of 1862, 
which -W'as 5'07. This is not quite satisfactory. Again, the' 
percentage of deaths in 1863* has been 10 T4 against 4*12 in 
3862. This indicates on unfortunate degree of mortality in- 
-1863, which arose from outbreaks of epidemic disease (chiefly 
Cholera) in six of ' the Jails-. The present overcrowded condi- 
tion of the Jails impeded sanitary measuresi The in-door labor 
system Avas well carried, out in most of the Jails. ” The 
net cash profits from Jail manufactures rose from Rs. 6,615’ 
(£661’-W-S) in 1862 .to 9,562 (A956-4) in 1863, and the value 
of the articles manufactured by the prisoners for prison use in- 
•creased from Rs. 13,000 (£1,300) in 1862 toRs. 17,000 (£1,700). 
in 1863. The number under, instruction' rose from 1,744 in 



1SG2 tD 2,^44 in ant] the nuinbor xvlio can boih rent] luul 

write from 1,205 in 1S()2 to hi iSCio. 70 cFcnpetl tluring 

the year, out of whom 20 were recriplurefl, Kcurly nil the Jaild 
were placet! nmlcr the executive charge of the Civil Surgeons, 
in siiboniination to the islagii-tratc^. 

r<tx*.~lit lS6-2-afl, the tlematul on accovint 
of the lajid tax Flood nt JIf. 75,.3b,8i>2 (4.*57o,i5S'?>), inclusive of - 
the rcaliaable balances of jircvtons years, while the actual col- 
lections anionnfed to lls. 5J>,27557'1, or X5Jl2,7o/, In IbGo-Uf 
the dcinantl on account of that year, nilded to the rcalijaable 
balance? of jjrevious years, amounted to Kf. 55,G*i,C8l 
(i?556,4GS) ; wliile the act\ml cfdlectiotuJ amounted to Ks. 
fi2,7G,51o (£327, Gul ). In ]S02-G:h U2 per cent, of tlic rcaliza- 
h!c demand 'VaF eolicctcd ; wherciia in lSf>3*Gl, il3 per cent, 
wa^ collected: and the balance nt (be clof-e of JbG.'j-tbl wasoidy lls. 
2,SS,lbb ngnnist IIf, at the close oV tbe pTcvioms yt-w. 

The land-tax is light and coercive proccs?ef' were rare. IMr. 
Jdorris v.'us aj^pointed Settlement CommirStoner. In 1S63-G-1 
the sum <»f Jls. 2I,35,1G I was settled with S,G2I villages, or 
nearly half tlie laTid revenue. On the whole I Imre wa,*^ a net 
increase of Ks. J,}2,r-U‘. The rates v.ary from one nima to Hs/ 
1*4 or Th. $cf. per cultivated aero per anuuun The boundary 
work done comprised 5,575 villages. 2ilr. Temple Fays tbcrc 
is an exteoFive re-adjustment of rents going on all over the 
country, the effect being generally to cnimneo the income de- 
rivable by tlio proprietor for the land by about from 5 to 25 
per cent, U'his imjmrtnrit process is being coiulnctcil by land- 
lord and tenant, v/ith as little interference ns pos.siblc from iho 
Fettloment ofliccrs. 4,407 rent suits were beard by the re- 
venue oilicinis. A code of settlement rules was promulgaled. 
Three parties of the professional Revenue Survey, purvc 3 'C(l 
3,850 st|unrc miles. TIjo llistriciF of Saugor, Jubhtdjmrc, Kur*' 
Hingporc, iS'agporc, ^Vurdah, Bhundara, and parts of lloshunga- 
bad have now* been completely surveyed. Tlierc still remained 
work enough for Fcvcrnl yc.ars. 

The Sali'tax amounted to Ks- 13,20,1)51), a slight increase. 
The Sxfffur-ilutif dcclincil to Ks. 1,35,301), owing to the aboli- 
tion of the dutj- in Kagpore. On the imperial customs line the 
amount rose to Bs. 1,11,238, Thy. local dut)* on Oj»»ijt?n. rose' 
from Ub. G/rU (X603) to Bs. 8,04 b (£804). 

— The revenue from JOxcisc. on Spirits, cxclnstvc of 
balances, decreased from Bs. G,(5 ]_,32S (£GG,J32)in 1802-63 to 
Be. 5,73,050 (£57,805) in 18G:5-G4. The minimum part of de- 
cline caused by the Stiudcr Jlistillcry pysiem hud been reached. 
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Undet* that the difficulty is, to get persons to undertake the 
vend. ’Where the Sudder Distillery system prevailed, there 
were 540 shops in place of 2,070 which existed under the old 
system. The testimony adduced last year, to the general bene- 
ficial results of the new system, remains unshaken, and has 
been confirmed by further evidence of the same character. 
Very few cases of illicit distilling, or smuggling, were detected. 
The consumption had greatly decreased. 

The Inconm-tax necessarily decreased. The coliectiona 
amounted to Ks. 2,74,009 (£27,401), as compared with Eb. 
4,00,055 (£40,005) in 1862-63. The abolition of the duties on 
incomes below Rs. 500 per annum exempted about 20,000 jier- 
sons from assessment. For the year ending 31st July 1863, 
the total final assessments amounted, under — 

Schedule 1. to Ks. 60,104 on 2,.364 persons. 

„ ir. „ 1,39,975 „ 3,258 „ 

» in. „ C78 „ SS „ 

5, iV. „ 1,00,459 „ 1,165 

Total 3,01,216 0,825 persons. 

Some persons are assessed under more than one Schedule. De- 
ducting for this, the tax falls upon about 5,000 persons*, 1,165 
of these persons are either Government officials or pensioners, 
or holders of Government scrip. Of the 5,066 persons assessed 
for the year ending 3lBt July 1863, 4,057 paid less than Rs. 50, 
958 paid more than Rs. 50 and less than Rs, 400, 43 paid more 
than Rs. 400 and less than Rs. 1,000 ; only 8 persons paid more 
than Rs. 1,000. The average amount paid by eacli person . 
assessed was Rs. 60. This appears to be the same as the average 
incidence of the Tax in the Rorth-Western Provinces ; and it 
is also remarkable that the proportion of persons exempted from 
assessment by the abolition of the tax on incomes less than Ks. 
500 per annum, is also the same in these Provinces as in the 
Rorth-Western Provinces, viz., about SO per cent. 

hitc(/ifnT>s.- "The Stamp Revenue, which rose from Rs. 2,62,469 
(£26,246) in 1861-62 to Rs. 3,59,799 (£35,979) in 1862-63, 
stiil further increased to Rs. 3,77,878 (£37,787) in 1863-64. 
There were 658 non-official vendors, and only 57 official ven- 
dors. By the establishment of these non-official vendors, facili- 
ties for purchasing stamps are brought more home to the' 
people ; the more ignorant public become familiarized with the 
Necessity of observing the law* Evasion, no doubt, was still 
jiractised, . 
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Total Revenues , — 



18G3-G1. 

38G2-G0. 

I.and Revenue 

... .G2, 76,510 

53,27,574 

Abkaree ... 

7,27,500 

7.39, -134 

Customs, Salt, &c. ... 

... 1-1, 61, 301 

13.74, .566 

Stamps 

0,77,878 

3,60,730 

Income Tux 

... 2,74,009 

4,00,055 

Forest Revenue 

79.582 

60,843 

Miscellaneous 

1,95;359 

2,36,402 

Total ... 

... 83,95,181 

84,99,601 


On the whole there was a decrease of a little above a lakh 
of Kupees ; but there was a reduction of 1 per cent, in the In- 
come tax, and the revenue under that head fell from 4 lakhs in 
1862-63 to 2| lakhs in 1863-64. 

Education. — There were 8 classes of schools — Zillah, Nor- 
mal, Grant-in-aid, Town, Village, Female, Indigenous and Zc- 
mindaree. In the 9 Zillah schools tlie pupils increased from 
1,129 in 1862-63 to 1,478 in 1863-64. ^ The cost per pupil 
amounted to Hs. 23 per annum, which is moderate. Among 
these the best was the Saugor High School, which increased 
from 272 to 35G pupils. The annual examinations showed 
improved proficienc}’, while the cost diminished by above one- 
half. In the 6 Normal Schools 328 village .schoolmasters were 
trained at an average cost of Rs. 57 eacli. The Aided Schools 
increased from six in 1862-63 to eight in 1863-64. The addi- 
tional schools consisted of one school belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society in the Station of Juhbulpore, (besides the 
one already belonging to the Society in the City of Juhbulpore), 
and one belonging to a Committee of Native Gentlemen at 
Humoh. Among these Aided Institutions was the well-known 
School belonging to the Free Church Mission at Nagpore. By 
the assistance of the grant, the Mission was enabled to import 
a trained teacher from England; a further grant to obtain 
another teacher from home, and to build an additional school- 
house, was sanctioned. If this Institution shall prove as suc- 
cessful as its promoters hope, then Government be spared 
the expense of establishing any College at Nagpore. The 
“ Bishop’s School” at Seetabuldee progressed w'ell. The total 
of grants-in-aid during 1863-64 amounted to lls. 8,760, or 
(£876). The Town schools niaintainedjiy .Government in the. 
principal places in the interior of districts rose from 74 schools 
with 3,831 pupils in 1862-63, to 102 'schoola 'with 7,078 pupils,- 
in 1863-64. There were seventy boys on the average in each. 
The Village schools, maintuiued by a cess levied from the 
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landlioldcrs, increased from 324 with 7,623 pupils in 1862-63 
to 403 with 12,017 pupils in 1863-64'. This increase is very 
satisfactory. These schools were attended chiefly by the afrricul- 
tnral class, who were excused the payxnent of fees, in considera- 
tion of the levy of the cess. The Female schools started into ex- 
istence almost during the year under review. In 1862-63 there 
were only live with 57 pupils. There were in JSO.5-64 no less 
than 47 with 814 pupils. This may be the commencement of 
an important movement. These institutions are maintained by 
the cess. The general statistics are these — 

1862-63. 1868-64. in 1863-64. 

Schools 427 .57-5 148 

Pupils 13,834 22,639 8,805 

The increase in pupils was 63 per cent. There were 406 Indi- 
genous private schools inspected, besides these, with 4,875 pu- 
pils. There were ten Zemindaree schools with 345 pupil?, 
The total number of echooia deriving more or less of support 
from the State, or supported by private resources, ^Yas in 
2863-61';— 

Scliools. Scholars, 

Maintained or aided by Government ... 577 22,733 

Maintained by individuals but under ins- 
pection ... ... ... 416 5,220 

Total ... ... 0.93 27,955 

Ihere are 40 cities and 17,991 villages. This gives not more 
than one school to every 18 villages. Again the population is 
nearly eight millions. TIow very small relatively to that is the 
total number of scholars — not more than one to every 286 of the 
people. The educational income of the year was E,s. 2,20,495 
of which Fs. 1,11,000 was from the Government grant, Bs. 
p0,091 from the land cess, Bs. 8,404 from school fees, and Bs. 
51,000 from private subscriptions. In 1862-63 there were 
13,600 books sold pc the people; in 1863-64 the numbers thus 
57,408, and the price realized amounted to iis. 
1,699, or (£1,1x0). The building for the Central Museum at 
uNa^pore was completed in handsome style. A native newspaper 
published in three vernaculars— Mahrattee, Oordoo, and Hindee 
—was issued monthly by the Educational Department. The 
languages taught are chiefly Mahrattee, Oordoo, and Hindee, 
with a little feloogoo and Oorya. The study of English 
slightly advanced, the numbers reading that language in Go- 
® having increased from 592 in 1862-63 to 745 

in lobo“64'. 
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Por the current year ISG-t-GS, the Imperial Budget allotment amounts to Rs. 29,50,000^ (£295,000.) 
To” this is to be added the budgetted amount of Local Fund expenditure, Rs. 8,80, 2lfh or 
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(£38,021.) The aggregate will then amount to Rs. 33,30,216 
(£333,031.) A sanitarium in the Mobtoor Hills was completed. 
Hew court-houses, caravanserais, jails and school-houses were 
erected. -The number of completed miles on the 4 great roads 
.rose from 112 to 1G8 and the number opened from 126 to 168. 
In May 1864 there were still 127 under construction, 134 sur- 
veyed and 164 not yet surveyed, making 741 in all. The prin- 
cipal road works of the JLocal Committees during the year arc 
represented thus : — completed 10 miles ; under construction 45 
miles ; surveyed lOo miles. 

RaiVwaijs and Tramways . — The main line from BombajMo 
Jubbulpore enters the Provinces at Boorhanporc in iS’imar,froni 
Avhich point to Jubbulpore the distance is 303 miles. The 
earthwork throughout is nearly dune. The masonry tvork is 
about half done. The line ina 3 ', it is thought, be opened 
to Jubbulpore by 1867. But the attainment of this result 
appears to depend on some decided improvement being ef- 
fected in the arrangements for the permanent way. The line 
from Jubbulpore to Allahabad is 225 miles in length. The pro- 
gress, both in respect to earth work and masonry, is good, and 
the arrangements for the transport of material are satisfactory. 
The joint terminal station for the two lines and the t\vo Railway 
Com])anie3 is at Jubbulpore. The Nagpore branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is 242| miles in length. Of this only 
70 miles (that from the Wurdah River to Nagpore) are within 
the Central Provinces. At present the line is open from 
Bhoosawul to Hulkapore, a distance of 291- miles, leaving a dis- 
tance of 212 miles to JS'agpore. It is expected, however, that 
the line will shortly be open to Sheogaon, 33 miles further, 
which will reduce the distance to Aagpore down to 179 miles. 
In respect to earthwork and masonry in tlie section from tlie 
"Wurdah to Nagpore, the progress made is satisfactory ; nearly 
all the former and half the latter are done. The rail was open 
only to Mulkapore, distant 212 miles from Hagpore. To that 
point, then, the various streams of traffic convex'ged for many 
niontlis past. The terminal station of the Railway at Hagp'ore 
has been commenced, between the iSeetabuldee Port and the 
City of Nagpore, on a central and commanding site, and is 
close to Military protection. The first stone was laid on the 7th 
July 1864. Mr, Temjile submitted a detailed Report to the 
Supreme Government, recommending that an extension of the 
Railway be carried qn from ..Nagpore to Kamptee, a distance of 
about 8 miles. In ^another Report Mr. Temple showed that a 
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tramway or cheap railway connecting Nagpore with Chutteesgurli 
for 183 miles might be made withotit encountering any extra- 
ordinary engineei'ing difficulties ; that it should be worked by 
locomotive rather than by bullock power ; and that the probable 
cost would be, on data shown, about Rs. 32,542, or £3,254, per 
mile, or about Rs. 59,55,186, or £595,519, in all. The area 
which would supply traffic for such a road contains about 2|- 
millions of population, and pays to Government revenues 
amounting to 14|' lakhs of Rupees, or £141,500, per annum. 
The Government of India declared that it was prepared to accord 
all reasonable support to capitalists desii'ous ot executing it in a 
manner that shall meet their approval. 

Canals and River Works . — A reservoir could be formed 
by damming up the waters of the Pench River at a point 
where it debouches from the hills north of Nagpore. From 
this, water could be conducted by a canal to the Wynegunga 
Rivei', and thence by the channel of that river down to the 
Godavery. Thus water would be obtained for the navigation 
of the Godavery during the dry months, and also for the irriga- 
tion of the rich plains near jN^agpore. But as the Wynegunga 
joins the Godavery below the junction of the Wurda, this water 
would not be available lor the Wurda at all. The Pench Pro- 
ject, though large and important, would be more practicable and 
less expensive than that of the Kunhan reported on last year. 
On the Godavery operations were confined to the first and 
second barriers. At the first barrier the navigation is to be 
carried round the belt of rocks (which impede the natural chan- 
nel of the river) b}' means of a canal 25 miles in length. IN' ear 
the head of this canal, there is to be an “ anicut” or dam across 
the river, with locks whereby the boats will be conducted into 
■the canal. At the tail of the canal, there will again be locks 
by which the boats will re-enter the river. By these locks at 
the head and at the tail of the canal, a fall at the barrier of 70 
feet will be overcome. The lowest cost at which difficulties of 
this barrier can be surmounted will amount to 16 lakhs of 
Rupees, or £160,009. During the year under review, consi- 
derable progress was made with these works ; the anicut was 
far advanced, the canal partly excavated. The locks remain- 
ed to be commenced. At the second barrier, the project has, 
at various times, undergone modification. But Captain Haig 
had himself finally examined the place, and sent in his plans 
and estimates. It is now proposed to construct an anicut 
across the stream to raise the level of the 'water above the anicut, 
so as to render the navigation thus far safe, to overcome the fall 
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at the barrier by one set of locks, and to comluct the naviga- 
tion into the navigable channel below the anicut. These works 
will cost 11^ lakliB of Rupees. The operations may be eom- 
menced during the next working season. Rs. 4,29,617, or 
(£42,961-14,) have been expended on the woiks (exclusive of 
establishments.) Mr. Temple submitted a detailed Report on a 
canal near the Mahaniiddy. The aggregate bulk of the traffic 
is shown to amount to 57,427 tons per annum. This Report 
had been referred to the Orissa Irrigation Company, 

Post Ojjico . — The despatch of the English Mail was transferred 
from the Nagpore to the Indore line, owing to the extended 
length of railway communication. Thereby a saving of 12 
hours in the time occupied in transit was effected, the time 
between Calcutta and Bombay, being by the former route, 5 
days and 22 hours, by the latter route, 5 days and 10 hours. 

Electric Telegraph . — The Supreme Government sanctioned 
the construction of a line from Siioncha to Doomagoodium, a 
distance of 152 miles. The project of effecting communication 
with Saugor by running a line from Jubbulpore to Snugor had 
been approved, but the Electric Telegraph Depaj tment had not 
yet been able to give effect to it. 

Marine , — -The small flotilla of 6 steamers on the Godavery 
was kept up. 

Fit^ANCIAL. — The total receipts of imperial revenue during 
the year 1863-64 are set down at Rs. 85,29,478 (£8.52,948). lu 
1862-63, the amount stood at Rs. 84,42,274 (£844,227). The 
difference between the Financial and Revenue Returns of the 
year’s income is due to the fact that the receipts under X. Law 
and Justice, and XL Police, aggregating Rs. 1,81,276 in the 
Financial Statement, do not enter into the Revenue Returns. 
The land eess is to be raised to 2 per cent. The total disburse- 
ments were Rs. 47,52,970 (£475,297), but this does not include 
charges on account of (0) Army, (D) Navy, and (E) Works of 
Internal Improvement and public convenience. Rs. 36,26,265 re- 
presents the regular charge of the civil administration.' A Circle 
of Paper Currency was formed for these Provinces, under orders 
from the Financial Department of the Supreme Government. 
In last Report, the cost of the Military Forces was stated at Rs. 
4S lakhs (£430,000.) The Military Returns give an addition of 
two Batteries of Artillery to the strength of the Force then 
existing, thus raising the annual cost to 45 lakhs (£.540,000. 
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The total imperial expenditure within the Central Provinces for 
1863-61- is stated, in round numbers : — 



Lakhs. 

£ 

As per Deputy Auditor and Ac- 

countant General’s Statement... 

47i 

4,75,000 

On account of the Army 

45“ 

4,50,000 

Department of 

Public Works 

25 

2,50,484 

Total 

IIV^ 

11,75,484 


Ecclesiastical. — Churches were under construction at 
Itaepore, Bhundara, Chindwnrra, Hoshungabad, and a Chapel 
at Mohtoor, the sanitarium. There were 11 stations unprovided 
with churches. There is still a great want of pastoral supervi- 
sion. There were only four Chaplains in all these Provinces. 

Political. — Feudatory Chiefs . — A complete enquiry was 
made into the past history and present statistics of the various 
semi-independent Chiefs who occupy many of the outlying parts 
of these Provinces. The catalogue comprises 11.^. Some be- 
long to the country of the Mahanuddy, called the Gurjat States ; 
some to the region near the Godavery ; some to the valley of the 
Wynegunga ; some to the country near Nagpore ; some to the 
hill country of the Sautpoora llange ; some are scattered over 
the Sa'ugor and l!^erbudda Territories. The groups of Chiefs 
have been arranged thus : — 

I, — The Nagpore zemindars — 

1. The zemindars of the Wynegunga District. 

2. The Chultccsyhur zemindars, including — 

{ a .) — TJte KliuUotec zemindars, formerly subject 
to the Danjee District. 

(h .) — The zemindars of ChtiifeesgJmr Proper. 

(c .) — The Kondvjan zemindars. 

( d.) — Kalceir, 

( e.) — Kharonde. 

(f.) — Pustar. 

.3. The Chanda zemindars. 

4. The Thakoors ot Deogmh above the ghuts (C hind- 
war rah), now generallj’^ termed Jagheerdars. 

II. — The Sumbulpore Gurjat Chiefs. 

— Ihe Bajahs and others of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories. 

* f 

Ail these tenures are, mere or less, of ancient origin and j,|ate. 
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from the eoHier times of ilnliratta rule, or from the period of 

the Gond and Kajpoot dynasties, wliich preceded the Mahrattas, 
As most of the Chiefships are wild and I'cmote, the surveys 
have not yet reached tliem, and their areas and population are 
not known with any accuracy. But the aggregate of these 
scattered areas must be very great, and may amount to perJiaps 
50,000 square miles ; while the total population cannot be more 
than one million. Some few of the Chiefships are in ricli cham- 
pagne country ; but the majority deep among the hills and for- 
ests. Some of the Chiefs are rich in their way, and maintain a 
petty dignity. But most of them are rude, poor, and wild, like 
the country they inhabit. In reviewing Mr. Teinpleks Repoit 
on these chiefs the Governor General in Council remarked — the 
tenures of these possessions are various in tlieir character. In 
some cases the occupant rises to the position and dignity of a 
Chief; in many other cases he is eiddently no more than a mere 
village proprietor. In some instances he is the descendant of a 
long line of Influential ancestors ; in others he is tlie representa- 
tive of some poor but enterprising hunter, who has cleared the 
ground and subdued the forest. In many cases the grant was 
held for military or police service, or the condition of killing 
wild beasts, or even as the head of a body of devotees.” 

Sumhulpore . — Soorunder Sah and his friends organized ma- 
rauding bands in the hills and forests of the territories surround- 
ing the Sumbulpore district. The most active among the rob- 
bers took up their quarters in the natural fastnesses of theBarali 
Puhar Hills, near Sumbulpore itself, Henco they would issue 
forth aud plunder the villages of tlie Sumbulpore district, often 
committing murders and practising cruelty on the inhabitants. 
In this way no less than three robberies with murder and eight- 
een daring and cruel robberies were committed within a short 
time. The robbers of course were checked by the police, who 
had been largely reinforced. On more than one occasion they 
were pursued to their remote retreats. The arrival of the troox>3, 
which had been previously ordered from Cuttack, was expedited. 
Some of the robbers were captured ; but the leaders remained at 
large in that almost impenetrable country. Meanwhile Sooruii- 
der Sah and his relations made no overt sign, and apparently 
were quite loyal. But proof was found of their complicity, 
Soorunder Sah was arrested in January 1864, and with his 
companions was convicted by the Sessions Court. Two other 
Chiefs were convicted^ of harbouring some of the criminals, 
and punished by imprisonment. Sumbulpore was then gar- 
risoned by three Companies of Native Infantry from Cuttack. 
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JllLiTARY. — There were 9,373 men of' .ill r.nnks, in two Native 
Cavali 7 , 3 European Infantr 3 ', and 6 Native Infantry regiments, 
and 7 Artillery Batteries. The Kagpore Volunteers continued 
at their former strength. 

Miscellaneous.— The Agvi*horticultural Society had 77 
members of whom 18 were natives, its income was £590 of 
which ^il20 was from Government. The Society imported a 
trained Gardener from Scotland. It distributed 689 trees and 
shrubs and had in liand 7,318 trees and shrubs. The trade and 
cotton statistics will be found in detail at ]).ige 05 of this volume. 
Many miles of avenue were planted with itees on the main 
roads. It is estimated that an avenue of j'oung trees of six j'ears’ 
growth can be, Avith care and economy, obtained at Ks. 550 or 
£55 per mile. A grove of 5,000 joung trees of the same growth 
could be obtained for Bs. 1,135 or (£113.) Tree nurseries 
were established bj’’ the Civil Officers at all their stations, 
whether at the head quarters of districts or in the interior, and 
lai'ge numbers of young trees have been planted out. 

Waste Lands. — Progress was made in cultivating the 
Sonek^n grant. Mr. Chapman purchased a lot of 4,640 acres as 
a cotton larm in the Dumoh district. In the iloshuiigabad Dis- 
trict Mr. Yietor took in hand the deserted village of >§ukte])Oor. 
He is making it a model farm, having in 3 years expended iis. 
10,000 on 8B out of 1,G 57 acres. A lot of 296 acres was pur- 
chased near Sironcha, in the Godavery District. As the land 
settlement advances, those portions of the cuUurable waste 
Avhich are private property are being formally separated from 
tliose portions whicli are really the property of Government, 
and are therefore available for purchabc under the waste land 
rules. These lots had been marked off and surveyed. The 
surveys were done in the native fashion, with the help of the 
plane table. 

Fairs.— There ivere 55 great and small held in the Cential 
Provinces. The attendance at some is from 50,000 to 100,000 
persons; at others it is from only 5,000 to 10,000, The mer- 
chandise brought to a great fair maif amount in value to Us 
3,00,000, at a small one to only lis. 4- or 5,000. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries.— A.t the close of 1863, there 
were m all 18 Dispensaries and 12 branch dispensaries at work. 
JJurmg the year, 58,506 patients were treated, being an increase 
ot 39 per cent, over the numbers treated in 1862. The total cost 
amounted to Rs. 37,523, or £3,752; • .Seventy-two per cent, of 
tlie receipts during the year were granted hy Government A 
scheme of vaccination, on the^ Kumaon 'Vsieiil, received the 
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sanction of the Supreme Government. It comprises a Superin- 
tendent of Vaccination and a strong staff of Vaccinators. The 
cost of the scheme is estimated at Us. 10,756, or £1,075 pei 
annum. The Nagpore Lunatic Asylum was opened. Jtis 
fitted for 40 lunatics and how many sane ? 

Forests . — By the settlement operations all forest land which 
is private property will be duly separated from land which is 
the property of the State. In forest lands which are jjriv.itc 
property, no authoritative interference for objects ot conservancy 
will be necessary. In all other forest lauds at the disposal of the 
State, the best will be marked off as reserved forest tracts, aud 
entrusted to the Forest Department; and in the re&t the con- 
servancy of the forests will be entrusted to the Civil Authoritied 
of the district. The reserved tracts will be brought under all 
the process of professional forestry — pruning, thinning, planting, 
and the like. In the rest, or unreserved forests, the Civil Offi- 
cers will prevent the most valuable kinds, such as teak ami tal, 
being cut without permission. As regards the common kinds 
of trees, the people will be allowed to cut tlienJ without restiic- 
tion. By these means it is hoped that, on the one hand, the 
interests of the State will be guarded, and on the otlier' 
the requirements of the people will be considered. The best of 
the reserved tracts are in the hill country of the Sautpoora 
Kange. So far as ig yet known they will be about 31 in num- 
ber, comprising an aggregate area of 1,943 square miles. Dur- 
ing the year 52,521 sleepers were furnished to the Railway 
Department, and 14,202 logs to the Railway and other public ‘ 
Departments, One palpable result of the forest conservancy 
was seen in the new growth of the teak tree all over the coun- 
try. 

TJic Adniinisivation . — After reviewing the services of the va- 
rious officials the Officiating Chief Gommisbioner concludes 

Generally our administrative agency has exerted itself to accom- 
plish what is required. Both the officers and the people have 
had much to learn in a hundred ways at once. The variety and 
multiplicity of affairs simultaneously pressing for attention ; the 
more than ordinary difficulty of improvising the means and 
resources for executing necessary measures, have constituted 
our principal drawbacks. Despite all our efforts, the result ot 
the Administration continufia to fall short of the requirements of 
the country. IVe may hope, however, that the foundation of 
progress and improvement 'in the future is being laid. At all 
events there has been a general awakening, and there is u deter- 
mination to persevere.” 
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THE ADMINISTBATION OF OUDH. 

1863-64. 

■Judicial. — Civil Justice , — In 1863 there were 13,182 origi- 
nal suits instituted, an increase of 1,983 over 1862, chiefly in. 
suits on contracts and debts. In the city of Lucknow there 
was a falling off of 8 per cent. The aggregate value of suits 
Avas Es. 60,32,820-3 against Es. 33,39,546-0-9, and the average 
Es. 551 against Es. 337 of the previous year. But large suits 
in the city of Lucknow disturbed the averages. In one case, 
conceruing the Hoosainabad endowment, property was involv- 
ed to' the value of Es, 38,50,500 — more than half the value 
of the 'whole litigation of the province. In cases for very small 
sums there was a falling off in number and value. Suits 
depending on personal status increased from 453 to 502. Suits 
on contracts and debts increased from 8,867 to 10,221. Suits 
on claims to property not included in the above were 1,375 
showing an increase of 64 over 1862. Suits for injury had 
nearly doubled, being 698 against 384 in 1862. The number of 
suits tried by the Civil Judge, Lucknow, was 344 ; by Deputy 
Commissioners 282 j by Assistant Commissioners 3,551 ; by the 
Assistant Civil Judge, Lucknow, 2,179 ; by Extra Assistant 
Commissioners 2,927 ; bj’' Tehseeldars 2,574 ; and by Honorary 
Assistant Commissioners 938. The business of the Civil Courts 
of the Honorary Assistant Commissioners increased since 
1861 from 253 cases to 938. Including the pending cases of 
previous years there were 13,818 on the file of which 1,851 Avere 
struck off Avithout trial ; 2,021 disposed of by I'azeenama ; 2,797 
decreed by confession ; 653 decided ex'parte; 5,473 decided on 
trial; and 104 transferred. The total disposed of Avas 12,899, 
and the number pending at the end of the year 919. A consi- 
derable proportion of those struck off Avithout trial were said to 
be in point of fact confessions of judgment, i. e., the defendant, 
finding a suit had been instituted against him, paid the money, 
and the plaintiff took no more trouble in the matter. In 1S6T 
the number of cases thus disposed of Avas 500, in 1862, 1,172, 
and in 1863, 1,851. This increase appears to have folloAvedthe 
introduction of the Procedure Code, and is, perhaps, attributable 
to too strict a Avorldng of the Cause List system. The general 
average cost of suits, including those for large A^alues, Avas only 
Es. 1-9-8 per cent. The average duration of cases varied very 
much; the loAvest, in Baraitcb, Avas 12’60, and the highest in 
the Court of Assistant Cml Judge of Lucknow Avas 57'63 days, 
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The proportion of appeals to original suits was nearly the same 
as in 1862. More cases were remanded Deputy Commis- 
sioners for further investigation, but in* other respects the results 
were favourable, the percentage of reversals in all classes of Ap- 
pellate Courts being lower than in the previous year. Com- 
missioners called for 231 cases without appeal. The appeals 
against the decrees of the Civil Judge, Lucknow, had dwindled 
away from 171 in 1861 to 96 in 1862, and 58 in 1863, and those 
from the decrees' of the Assistant Civil Judge from 182 in 1862. 
to 125 in 1863. No cause is assigned for this falling off, nor for 
tlie reduction in the roll of juims from 488 to 178 ; the Chief 
Commissioner could not recommend the extension of the Jury 
system. 

Tiie total number of deeds registered Avas 47,347, against 
43,321 in 1862, and 29,049 in 1861; the amount of fees 
received Avas Rs. 25,079-10-6, against Rs. 17,507-2-9 in 1862, 
and Rs. 13,722-13-7 in 1861. There was an extraordinary fall- 
ing off in agricultural leases, whicl^ proved that the Chief Com- 
missioner’s apprehension, that pressure had been put upon the 
people to induce them to register these documents, Avas well 
founded. The real progress in ordinary registration cannot be 
known till these documents are struck out ; excluding them, the 
totals for the three years are, 45,938 in 1863, 31,179 in 1862, 
and 21,982 in 1861. The system Avorked Avell. The registries 
of obligations for the payment of money bad increased 'from 
8,160 in 1861 to 19,819 in 1863. Of 4,954 applications for exe- 
cution of decrees, 3,460 Avere disposed of on their merits, 990 
Avere struck off, and 504 remained pending. Of the cases dis- 
posed of, in 1,248 the amount was paid at once, and in 3 II by 
instalments ; in 999 cases the amount was realized by distraint 
and sale of property, and 352 persons Avere impi'isoned in the 
Civil Jails. OAving to some misapprehension 550 cases Avere 
not accounted foi’. Out of 9,383 persons summoned as Avit- 
nesses 8,625 were discharged after 1, and 675 after 2 days; 183 
Avere detained more than 2 days. 14 cases in AA'hicli Govern- 
ment Avas a party were instituted ; none Avere of any im- 
portance except that brought by the new Trustees of Hoo- 
sainabad endoAvment against the old Trustees and Government, 
for improper appropriation of the funds during the mutiny. 

# 

Criminal Justice . — The number of cases and persons tried, 
and the results of trials in the District Courts during 1862 and 
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The fines imposed amounted to Ks, 1,65,125 against Bs. 
],67,599 in 1862, and the realizations to Ks. 88,777 against 
Ks. 88,883. Ks. 23,346 were ordered to be paid to prosecutors 
under Section 44 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, but 
of this only Rs. 9,-566 could be realized. 75 persons were 
sentenced to transportation, -for terms indicating that officers 
had not generallj' taken advantage of the provisions of section 
59 of the Penal Code. The number of persons tried in 1863 
was 12,872 against 21,436 in 1862, of persons convicted 12,793 
against 12,091, of pei'sons committed 360 against 310, and of 
persons acquitted 8,3 21 against 8,478, The acquittals were 
38 per cent. Only 29 per cent, of the cases reported were 
brought to trial. In 20 robberies only 3 persons were brought 
to trial. Breaches of Salt and Saltpeti*e Laws increased from 
470 to 507 and the convictions from 248 to 400. There was 
a reduction in the average duration of cases in the District 
Courts, where the Police were employed it was 7 01 in the 
latter 7*48 days. In the Sessions Courts too there was a 
trifling decrease. In the Judicial Commissioner’s Court the 
average was only 278 days. There was a great decrease in 
appeals to Deputy Commissioners, which could only be very 
partially accounted for by the fact that appeals from full 
power Officers, which ^Yere formerly heard by Deputy Com- 
missioners, now lay to Commissioners, for appeals to Com- 
missioners bad only increased by 77, while those to Deputy 
Commissioners had fallen off from 1,321 in 1862 to 565 in 
1863, the rise howeVer was as sudden as the fall. Of 569 appeals 
on the file, 19 were remanded for xe-investigation, and in 75 
the orders were modified or reversed. There was the same 
improvement in the results of appeals to Commissioners. The 
average duration of appeals was 9-83 in Deputy Coramissioner.s^ 
Courts, and 12'61 before Commissioners. The high average in 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court was owing to his having 
kept a few cases pending a long period in order to confer 
personally with the Commissioners regarding the severity of 
the sentences. The total number of appeals in all courts was 
1,406^ against 1,925 in 1862; of these 75 were rejected against 
qa’i against 1,339, confirmed; 332 against 

341 had their orders modified or reversed, 64 against 52 were 
aeturned for re-investigation or revision, and 38 against 
were pending at the end of the year. Three-fifths of the 
witnesses summoned were dismissed tlje- first day, against 
three-fourths in 1862. One hundred and seventj'^-seven crimi- 
nal. trials were held with the aid of Assessors and Jurors > 
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289 persons were convicted, and 106 acquitted. Their verdict 
was accei^tcd regarding 305 and set aside regarding 51 per- 
sons. The Session Judges spoke in high terras of the ad- 
vantages of the association of Assessors with them. The 
system of the English record in the hand- writing of the Judge, 
and the Clerk of the Couit system continued to work well. 

Police. — The strength of the Kegular Police was 6,526 of 
all ranks, of whom 264< were mounted, and the cost was Hs, 
10,65,77 1-10-8. Full details will be found at page 4-13 of yolume 
VIII. 

Jails. — The Nawabgunge and Oonao Jails were abolished, and 
aiTangements were made for conveying tlie prisoners to Luck- 
now. There were, therefore, only 10 Jails with accomoaodatiou 
for about 6,000 prisoners. The following is a comparative 
abstract statement of the Jail population for 1862-63 : — 

1863. 1862. 

Remaining on 1st January ... 4,825 3,4.98 

Committed during the 3mar ... 11,294 11,930 

Total prison population... 16,119 

Released during the year ... 10,072 

Escaped ... ... ... 35 

Died ... ... ... 659 

Executed ... ... ... 25 

Transported or sent out of Pro- 
vinces ... ... ... 143 

Sent to Lunatic Asylum ... 37 

Remaining on 3 let December 5,190 

Total ... ... 16,119 16,428 

Aggregate number during year 18,31,800 15,84,961 

Daily average number ... 5,018'63 4,342'3(> 

This show's that committals had decreased since 1862 by 
636. The discharges from all causes w^ere 10,929 against 
11,294 admissions. The increase in the number remaining at 
the end of the year was 365 or 7'o6 per cent, against 37*9 in 
1862. During the first four months of I86i, the number of 
prisoners rose from 5,190 to 5,768, much more than during the 
whole of 1863. The cause of this extraordinary increase was 
under enquiry. The Whipping Act could not be introduced * 
on account of the scanty Jau accomraodatiou. O'lie expenditui'e 
ivas Rs. 3,91,994-0-10 against 1,70,058-14-1 in 1862. 'Jhe 


15,428 

10,192 

9 
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12 
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14 
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total average cost of each prisoner was E-s. 38-4-1, a reduction of 
As. 14-6. Large gangs of prisoners were employed by the 
Public Works Department on jail buildings, the value of this 
labour was not credited. The daily average number employed 
in the manufactories was 820, and the profit Rs. 4,983-10-5, or 
a little over Rs. 6 per head. The saving effected by the employ- 
ment of convicts in jail buildings, and the manufacture of arti- 
cles for prison use, was Rs. 47,4 87-5. The daily proportion of 
sick to strength per cent, per annum was 3'67 against 3‘89 in 
1862, and the percentage of deaths was 13T3 against 5*22 of the 
previous year. The increase of mortality was owing to an out- 
break of epidemic cholera, followed by choleraic diarrhoea in the 
jails at Lucknow, Fyzabad, Seetapore and Roy Bareilly. The other 
jails entirely escaped the disease. Excluding these cases the 
mortality was only CT7 percent. Out 16, 1 19 prisoners only 
283 were punished during the year. Of the 15 escaped pri- 
soners 8 were re-captured. 2 warders were selected from the 
best conducted prisoners and appointed to each barrack ; they 
wore a distinguishing badge and were held responsible for the 
cleanliness and conservancy of their respective wards. The num- 
ber of juvenile offenders had increased from 245 to 563, all un- 
der 16 were sent to the reformatoiy attached to the Lucknow Cen- 
tral Prison. Their conduct was very unsatisfactory though they 
acquired great proficiency. The jails of Fyzabad, Seetapore and 
Sultanpore were placed under Civil Surgeons. The system of 
dry sewage was introduced and very favourably reported on. 

Revenue. — Land-Tax . — The khurreef crops were damaged 
by unusuallj’^ heavy rains, and were considerably below the ave- 
rage. Several districts were visited by locusts, but no serious in- 
jury was done. The rubbee crop was generally excellent, and fully 
counterbalanced the shortcomings of the khurreef. A slight loss 
was caused by hail. The average fall of rain was 51 inches 
against ^6^ in 1862. Out of a demand of Rs. 102,97,911 Rs. 
101,57,730 were- collected and Rs. 1,40,181 remained as balance, 
Rs. 1,884 of the balance were irrecoverable. The collections 
fell short of those of the previous year by Us. 99,696. 16,308 

dustuks were issued by which Ks,' 12,360 were realized at a cost 
of Rs. 6,9 18, leaving a surplus of Rs. 5,442 in favour of Govern- 
menc. There were no sales, farms, or transfers for arrears of 
revenue. Three more estates were brought under the Coiu-t of 
-Wards, one chiefly situated in Opnao, one in Hurha, and one in 
Roy .Bareilly. The amount of. Government revenue produce4 
by the first was Rs. 55,000,. by the second Rs. 37,000, and by the 
third Rs. 30,000. These < estates . were successfully managed. 
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Some of the minors Avere at the Benares Wards’ Institute, 
and most of the others at the Canning College, Lucknow. 
The refunds amounted to Rs. 30,045-6-5, of which Ks. 28,959-9-9 
Avas on account of erroneous collections, and Ks. 1,085 on ac- 
count of lands taken up for public purposes. The amount of 
remissions AA'as Rs, 5,306-10-1 chiefly on lands taken up for 
j)ublic purposes, but Rs. 1,419-5 Avere on account of over-assess- 
ment in Oonao and smaller sums for dilnvion and damage done 
by a hail storm. 18,598 summary suits Avere instituted for rents, 
jrottahs, exaction, and ouster, against 14,257 in 1862. Of these 
suits 7,853 AA'ere Avith, and 10,361 Avithout pottahs. The num- 
ber brought by landlords against tenants Avas 9,008, b3’ lessees 
against tenants 2,961, and by tenants against landlords 6,256, 
The value of suits had increased from Ks. 14,257 to Rs. 18,598. 
In Lucknow and Mahomdee, there Avas a nominal decrease, and in 
Seetapore a nominal increase in the number of suits, in all other 
districts the decrease was considerable. In Gonda suits for rents 
had risen from 668 to 1,789 and the total number of suits had 
more than doubled. The practice of alloAving a landlord to in- 
clude several cultivators in the same action was discontinued, so 
that it Avas impossible to estimate the real increase in the num- 
ber of suits. The extended cultivation of improved staples bad 
greatly augmented the A'alue of land and by greater facilities for 
disposing of produce. The rise in ouster and exaction cases Avas 
not great, and appeared to be entirely” attributable to the regular 
settlement operations. Landlords Avere tempted to oust parties 
Avho claimed subordinate rights, or to enhance their rents before 
the settlement investigation commenced ; Avliilc, on the other 
hand, those parties often put forAAmrd unfounded claims in the 
hope of improAung their position. In the Oonao District, Avhere 
the settlement Avas nearly complete, suits for ouster Avere re- 
duced from 480 to 384. The Chief Commissioner directed that 
in all doubtful cases the status quo should be maintained, and 
the question of right reserved for decision b}” the Settlement 
Officer. The number of pottahs issued in the LneknOAV Dhi- 
sion Avas 394,323 ; for the other Divisions no returns had been, 
made, but the sy^stem Avas gaining ground. Regular settlement 
Avas in progress in three-fourths of the Province, and all the 
most important suits of this description Avere disposed of by that 
Department. There Avere 2,276 appeals to Deputy Comniis- 
sioners making, with 133 pending from the previous year, 2,409. 
Of 2,126 decided the order of the Lower Courts Avas upheld in 
tAvo-thirds, and modified, reversed, or cases remanded in one- 
third. In -the Districts of Pyzabad, Sultanporo and Gonda the 
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appeal tilcK were %'ory heavy. Appeals to CommiKsioner*? dccliri- 
eti from 1,852 to TJre percentage of orders interfered 

■with rose from 28 to 27. The number of appeals, excluding 
scttletrrenl appeals, decided by the Cliicf ConmiissioiiGr in his 
Appellate Court as financial Cominbsioner, was 268 ; in 211 the 
appeal was rejected or the original orders cAnfinned, 2 were 
ntnicably adjtisled, it modified, 81 reversed, and 15 remanded 
for fnrtlior jnvcstig:Jtion. The Chief Commissioner disposed of 
b'll miscellaneous petitions. The investigations into rent-free 
tenures were nearly brrjught to a close. 40 tenures ■with a revenue 
of iis. '9,7fi3 were ordered to be icsutae<l at Regular Scltloment, 
and 90 with a revenue of Ks. released for life or in per- 

petuity, 90 graiit^s lapsed during the year, of 53 of wliich the 
o.^scssment had bet,ni complctcal and the Government dernaud 
fixed at Rs. 7,598. 


Assessed. — Tin; total .aS'es‘^jncnt for the Jneotne-tax 

was ILs. 2,30,459-14-5 against- Hs. 3.43,108 in 1892. 'I'he falling 
ofi' wa.*? principally «*aijsed by the reduction of the rate of 
duty from 4 to 3 per c»;nL 'J'in; total colKmtions were lbs, 
1,20,121-7-3. Iti the city of Jmebnov,' 707 appeals xvere preferred 
in 248 of which tiie assessments were loAveretl. 'J'he collections 
iticludiug avreais of p;t«t years amounted to Us, 3,40,687, and 
the cost of collection to Us, 2,938. 


Ercl^c . — The gross receipts from .spirits were Jbs. 5,78,379 
ugain.st Jis. 5,56,250 in the prcviou.s year. 'J’iie old mtes of duty 
on liquor were reverted to froJa 1st. 3'he mnnber of .Siid- 
iler distilleries was reduced from 45 to 22 by the snhslitutioii of 
wholesale .nliops. Act XATIL of 1853 for regulating tlie sale of 
spirituous liquor in cantonments v,as introduced. The gross 
receipts for drugs were Hs. 99,932 .ngain.st 1,00,428 in 1862-63. 
The receipts from tin; sale of opium l-l.s, 89,722 ngaiiiBl Rs. 
1,07,022,' ilio falling oft' wa.s- ascribed to the reduction of the 
duty on liqnor. 

SturapFund S'At . — Roul documents were presented for remi.s- 
sion of the penally for neglect of the stamp law, and the atnount 
of deficient duty wrts Rs, 10,482. The total amount of defici- 
ent duty paid w.as Rs. 1.5,720 against Rs. 4,C17 in 1862-63. 
The value of stamps .sold minus «ii,scount and ooiumission was 
Rs. S.91,002, flgain-st Rs. 3,18,792 ip ;8G2-63, the cost of osiab- 
lisiunent wa.s lbs. 13,136 agaitiHt Rs. 13,957, and the net receipts 
were Rs. 3,77,886. The working of the Salt and Saltpetre Act.s 

Tot, I.V., I'AP.r n , 
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■was originally entrusted to the Superintenilent of Stamps aud 
Kxcise, but Government resolved on placing the Salt Depart- 
ment under the control of the Commissioner of C«stomg>. North- 
Western Provinces, in subordination to the Chief Commissioner, 
Tlie number of licences granted for manufacturing or refiiung 
reh, saltpetre and kbaree was 3,500. The total eipeinliture on 
this account was Its. I6j33d'-7'10 and the total receipts were Rs. 
12,333-1-n. 

Education. — There r/ere 38 schools with an average daily 
attendance of 1,656. Their total receipts were- Ks. 86,263-5-9, 
and their total expenditure was Rs. 60,1 16-5-6. The total cost 
of educating each pupil was Rs. 36-4-10, and the cost to Go- 
vernment Its. 11-8-1. The aid from Imperial Funds vas 
Its: 19,062-5-8. Zillah and Tehseel schools were placed under 
the charge of the Director of Public Instniclion. Tlie taioolr- 
dars of Hurdni took great interest in their Tehseel schools. The 
regular settlement iir progress provided a fund of Ee. 1 per 
cent, on the laud revenue. The Maharajahs of Kuppurlbala 
and Bulrampore, Maharajah Maun Singh, and the Rajahs of 
Naupurah and Ainethee liberally supported various schools.. 
The talookdars of Oudh contributed more than Rs. 20,000 
during the year, independently of their subscription to the 
Canning college which was nearly Rs. 25,000. 

Public Wokks. — A separate Secretariat for the transaction 
of all business connected with Public Works, was organized- 
by the Chief Engineer, who was appointed ex-q^cio Secretary to, 
the Chief Commissioner, Public Works Department. The Roy^ 
Bareilly Division of Public Works was reduced-and its stations 
were attached to Lucknow. Good progress was made in the 
building of the Central Jail at Lucknow. The Oudli portion of 
the road Rom Allahabad to Fyzabad rvas finished. The trunk 
line from Lucknow to Fyxiibad wa.s completed,, with the excep- 
tion of a bridge over tbe Kullianee. In the Fyzabad District 5S 
miles of road and 21 bridges were constructed. The examination 
of the upper portion of tlie Gogra and its tributary the Sardah 
was very satisfactory as far as tlm Gogra was concerned. Tlie Go- 
gra was pronounced capable of being rendered navigable for ordi- 
nary river steamers and their Hats, as Iiigh upas Mutteeara> 
the cost would not he comparatively great. This result had 
not, however, received the necessary corroborative opinion 
of a Marine Officer, as far as the portion above By ram Ghat 
was concerned. In Sultanpore 22 miles of- road were made. 
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The arrangements between the Government and tlie Indian 
Branch ilailway Company were hvoughl to a settlement, Jl wjw 
contemplated to make a main line from the Bast liulian Haiiway 
at Btixar via Aziingurli^ Seetapore, Slinjelianpore, Baroill}^ and 
Moradabad, to meet the East Indian iiadway ; a branch from 
the main line to Fyzahad, a distance of about 10^ miles ; a branch 
iVotn the main line vhl Lucknow to the East Indian Hailwny at 
Cjiwnpore, a distance of about 68 miles ; and a branch from 
the main line to Byram Ghat, a distance of about I’J miles. 
T^lie centre lino was selected and for tlie most part set out along 
the main line from the eastern boundary of the Province to 
aiear Byram Ghat, together with the branch from thence to 
Lucknow. Along the remainder of this branch, from Lucknow' to 
Gawnporc, the centre line was entirely set out, except for short 
distances, at either end. The arrangements for taking up the 
land were made, and the staff organized, ‘ihc land plans were 
ready or nearly so, and it w;is anticipated that during tiie eu- 
5«itng rains much of the earth-work would he thrown np, and 
that a near approach to the completion of all the works would 
be attained by the end of the year 1864-65. A consulting 
engineer was appointed for tlicsc raiKvays. lu Lucknow the 
City Hospital was brought into use. One Police station and 
J2 Police posts were completed in the city. 

Post Office . — 351 runners travellingovcr 1 ,500 miles wore main- 
tained ata cost of Its. 18,127. The postagerealized was Its. 1 1,872. 
The number of letters returned undelivered by the Village Police 
employed was very large. A scheme, of which the cost was 
defrayahio from the Zillah Dak cess, pioviding for the delivery 
of letters in the interior and tlie appointment of separate 
Postmasters, and wdiicli would relieve the Police and Keveuue 
subordinates from postal duties, was under trial in Oonao. 
The great difficulty was the vagueness and illegibility of ad- 
dresses. 

Marine , — Between April and September 1863, three Stea>. 
mers came up the Gogra to Pyzabad. The Commanders found 
the river fairly navigable, more so indeed than the Ganges. 
Upivard freight Avas said to bo procurable, and the difiiculty 
was with regard to cargo for the downward trip. 

Finance. — T he statement subjoined shows flic receipts and 
charges of the province for 1862-63- add ISOy-Ol under the 
major Budget headings : — ' 
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'The falling off utuler Land Kevenuo was owing to unusually 
heavy balances, lie. 50j03J> were collected utter the close of 
the year, which reduced the outstanding bnhuice to Bs. b6,551. 
The decrease in receipts under J^uw and duBtice was owing to 
Some exocptionnlJy high fined having been imposed in iStiS^Go- 
T he charge under the head of ntlowances and refunds wua 
nearly doubled by several heavy refunds ot tlie revenue of 
land erroneously brought under asdessinent. The amount en- 
tered as the charge for the yali .DepariiiienL waa only for a por- 
tion of the year. The estimated cost for the whole year was 
Bs. CO/lilO. The Chief Commissioner tried the experiment of 
abolishing tehseel ireasuriea in the Lucknow District. The 
money paid into tehscei treasuries waa remitted direct to the 
Bank of Bengal, Lucknow. Under Law and dusticc there was 
an increase in expenditure owing to the augmentation of the 
Civil Judge’s salary and to the great increase in the number of 
prisoners, TJjc decrease in the total charge was nominal as 
the figured for IbU^-GS included Police charges. The increase 
in disbureemenis shown in the Deputy Auditor’s gtaiemcut was 
chiefly in settlement and survey charges which were of a tem- 
porary nature; exclusive of these the expenditure was nearly 
3 wo iukUs under that of The cost to (iovcrnvucnt of 

the Opium produced in Oudh was estimated ai Ks. TOO n chest, 
the profit at the low estimate of lie. 1,000 per chest wouhl bo 
113 - OOU, tvhich multiplied by the number of chests, 0,001, 
would amount to Bs. 30,00,600, The Government opium sold 
yielded Hs, b6/d70. The import of Borlh-Weslcni Provinces' 
salt into Oudh vms estimated at 4,60,000 xnaunds, bosidca 
3vhich, eastern salt was imported in small quantities. The duty 
on salt imported into this i^rovince could not, therefore, be less 
than 14 lakhs. The pay of the troops tvas about lla. 38,00,000, 
and the Commissariat e.xpcnditure Its. 0,75,000; other Military^ 
charges were estimated at Its. 5,00,000, making a total of Il«. 
50,25,000 for Military charges. It could not be calculated how 
much Oudh contributed to the Sea customs and no credit was 
taken on account of that branch of revenue. The cx^king’s 
pension was Be. 12,00,000, and the assignment for l^ublic 
\\ orka Ks. 20,00,000 ; so that if all these items be included the 
total receipts were Hs. 3,73,22,520 and the total chargea Ba. 
1,73,22,520. ^ 

Political. — Our relations with hfcpaul wore friendly. ' One 
or two differences of opinion arose with regard to the new line 
of boundary i?tid down by the British and Bcpauleso Oommis- 
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eionei’B, but they were not of much importance, and a commu- 
iiioation Iroin the Kesident justified the belief that the last 
would be settled immediately by the Nepaulese authorities ad- 
mitting the fairness of the Chief Commissioner's proposals. 
Complaints had been made by the local authorities on various 
occasions regarding the restrictions placed upon trade by the 
Kepaulese. After visiting the neighbourhood and inq^turing 
personally into the circumstances, the Chief Commissioner sa- 
tisfied himself that the Nepaulese Government had prohibited, 
its subjects from taking their goods into Oudb, with the view 
of compelling all British subjects to repair to Ncpalgunj to pur- 
chase Nepaulese products and to sell their own. This object it 
had effected, and the bazaars within the British territory, which 
a very few yeats ago carried on a flourishing trade, were now 
almost ruined. The subject had been referred to the Supremo 
Government. Tliere was a little seditious talk in T/Ucknow 
during the Sitana war ; about the same time several bands of 
fakeers arrived from the Punjab; they were strictly watched' 
but no political significance could be attached to their advent. 
A general meeting of the talookdars’ Asoociation was held to 
consider a letter of the Chief Cominisaioiier’s about the exorbi- 
tant sums spent on marriages. Resolutions were passed dis- 
couraging this practice ; one of them was “ that the marriage 
expenses should not exceed one-half of the annual income of- 
the contracting parties.” The practice of female infanticide 
was found by inquiries still to prevail especially among the 
higher caste Rajpoots in the East of Oudh. The Settlement 
Officer of Pertabgurh found only 2,081 girls to (3,012 boys in 
611 Rajpoot villages. The crime had however diminished lately. 
The census Returns of between two and three hundred villages 
show the proportion of girls under one year of age in Rajpoot 
to those in non-Rajpoot villages to be as 63 to 01, while under 
four years of age the proportion was only 45 to 87. The Ta- 
Jookdars of Oudh presented an address of welcome to H. E. 
the Viceroy and Governor General. A severe loss was sustain- 
ed by the death of Rajah Roostum Sah of Derah. 

Militaey. — The strength of the force on the lat May 1864 
was 5,017 Europeans and 2,242 natives, making a total of 
7,269. Gonda was finally abandoned as a military station. 
The Chief Engineer reported the barracks at Roy Bareilly to 
be unfit for European troops to occupy another season. The 
(Dhief Commissioner retained hie opinion that only Lucknow and 
Pyzabad need be permanently maintained as miiitarjf stations, 
and that the force Jocated there was quite a sufficient garrison 
for the Province. 
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^NllSCELLANEOtrs. — Agriculture, Horlicidtiire, and Trade . — 
Good crops ol‘ cotton drour acoUmatized seed were raised by Dr- 
Cannon, Inspector of Prisons in the Lucknow Jail Garden, and 
by Dr. Bonavia in the A^ri-Horticukural Society’s Garden, 
Cotton was also succesafuily grown in other gardens and by ta- 
lookdars. Some experienced ofiicers had, however, come to 
the conclusion that the soil was not adapted for exotic cotton. 
High prices had led to a sensible increase in the cultivation of 
indigenous cotton. Experiments were made with 5 varieties 
of silkwoims; one variety flourished but the others were mostly 
failures from accidental circumstances. Three inaunds of Euro- 
])ean flax seed were imported at the beginning of the cold sea- 
son and planted, but not one germinated. A quantity of 
thickly set native seed produced a plant S feet long with a very 
fine fibre. Tite Chief CovnmiBsioner addressed the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce on the flax-growing.,distncts of Oudh. 
North of the Gogra, and more particularly north of the Paptee, 
the plant was grown entirely for the seed, the value of the 
fibre being unknown., The cultivation af sugar-cane was ra- 
pidly extending. A little Indigo was grown in the Eastern 
Districts and in Hurdui. Tlie number of bceghas under o[)ium 
cultivation was 60,305 against. 44,420 in 1862-63 and 30,340 
in 1861-62 ; the average yield per beegha was 7 seers 7^ chit- 
tacks, against 6 seers 11^ ohittacks in 1862*63, and 6 seers J 1:^ 
chittacks in 1861-62. The produce was 11,261 maunds 7, 4<46 
in the previous year. Only 12 maunds 18 seers 2 chittacks? 
•were confiscated for adulteration. Tlie amount psiid to opium 
cultivators ^¥as 11s. 22,48,600 ) the produce was estimated at 
2,64,054 cakes, or 6,601 provision chests. The estimated value of 
imports was Us. 7,71,700 and that of exports was Us. 8,36,516. 
The exports to the eastward of Calcutta, consisted of opium, 
cereals of all kinds, rice, seeds, hides, horns, saltpetre, catechu, 
and lac. The imports are English supplies and goods of every 
description, metals and metal ware, salt in small quantities, oil, 
and chunar stone. The exports to the North-Western Provinces 
were cereals, rice, molasses, and timber. The imports were salt, 
cotton aud ciotli, iron, copper vessels, groceries and pepper. 
The rice was mostly produced in the Trans-Gogra districts. 
The trade with Nepaul was not important ; it exported to 
Oudh cattle, copper, honey Avax, ami spices, and received in 
exchange, sugar, cloth, salt, and saltpetre. All but 2 or 8 Die-’ 
tricts were supplied with Hissar bulls. Inquiries into the sub- 
ject showed that the falling off of the demand for Manchester 
cotton goods Avaa not owing to an increase in native manufac- 
ture as apprehended by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce* 
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forests . — The year commences on 1st October, The selection 
of the forest tracts to be reserved for the sake of their timber, and 
their demarcation and survey by the "Revenue Survey Depart- 
ment, \vere completed throughout the area extending from the 
River Kowreealee on the west, to Bugoia Tdl, east of the 
Buhla. The total area Burve 5 'ed equalled 24l square miles j 
the actual number of forest miles demarcated was 611 ; the 
total number of tracts surveyed being 53 ; the total coat of this 
work was Rs. 2,991-14.'-9, which gives a general rate per tract 
of Rs. 56-7-2. During the year 2,322 logs of an aveiage 
girth of 68'''' were felled and carted to the Depot on the 
Sardah ; 6,917 railway sleepers were prepared. The cash ba- 
lance in band of contractors was Rs. 8,773-15 and the expendi-* 
ture was Rs. 41,125-7 which leaves Ra. 32,351-8, for which 
amount timber to the value of Rs. 69,728-8 was delivered at 
the Sardah Ghat, showing a profit of Rs. 37,877. The general 
results of the year’s operations showed an income of Rs, 13,871 
against an expenditure of Rs. 58,812-2-8, leaving a deficit of 
Rs. 44,941-2*8 ; but against this .must be placed the value 
of stock timber which leaves a balance of Rs. 33,561-4-4. 

Waste lands , — No waste land was sold. The only Districts 
in which any lands were left at the disposal of Government 
were those of Mahomdee, Gonda and Baraitch. The demarca- 
tion operations in Mahomdee were entrusted to the Superin- 
tendent of Settlement Survey and in Gondah to an Assistant 
Commissioner deputed for the purpose. The maximum area 
was fixed at 5,000 acres. In Mahomdee, 14 lots were demar- 
cated, at a cost of Rs. 2-1-2, for 100 acres; their total area is 
45,938 acres, and the maximum area of any one lot 5,345, In 
Gonda, 46,678 acres were divided into 82 lots, the largest of 
which comprises 3,068 acres. A general map of the country, 
shovving the situation of each allotment, and surrounding pro- 
pert}^, as also separate maps of each allotment on a scale of 4 
inches to the mile, were prepared. The want of cultivators, 
and the known unhealthiness of these districts were great diffi- 
culties. Several Branch Dispensaries were established in tlic 
most malarious localities. Some of the European grantees were 
trying tea, mulberry and cotton cultivation. Assignments 
were made from the One Per Gent. Income Tax Eund and from 
Local Eunds for the purpose of constructing roads to open 
out the grants of present and future settlers. 

, Sui-vGp . — 3 professional Survey parties were employed during 
the year. The 1st division survej'ed 1,119 villages with an 
approximate area of 704 square miles in the*Sooltanpore Dis- 
trict, and 882 villages measuring 806 square miles in the 
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Seetapore District, totxal 1,510 square miles. Captain Anderson 
also surveyed the wliolc of tlie forests nortli of the Raptee, 
from Bhugora Tal to the Ara Nulla on the Goruckpore frontier, 
containing, at a rough estimate, an area of about 200 square 
miles, as well as the southern boundary of the forests between 
the rivers Kouriallee and Sardah. The 2nd division surveyed 
the remaining portion of the Durriabad District, containing 
900 villages, and measuring about 780 square miles, and 384 
villages measuring 740 square miles in the District of Hurdui, 
total 1,520 square miles. The total area surveyed by the 3rd 
division was about 936 square miles, comprising J,645 villages, 
besides a portion of the Gogra, measuring about 27 square 
miles. This was a young party, and the smallness of the 
villages, which average only 364 acres each, is said to have 
greatly increased tlie difficulty of tlie work. 

Regular Settlement . — The demarcation and survey of village 
boundaries was curried on in the districts of Hurdui and Ma- 
liomdee ; operations commenced early in December, and by the 
end of the season, the demarcation of the remainder of the Xlur- 
dui district (two Tehseels), except where the boundaries wore 
contested, was completed, and also the whole of two Tehseels of 
Mahomdee and a portion of the third, leaving only 500 square 
miles unfinished. During the j^ear, 2,311 villages, measuring 
3,247 square miles, were surveyed and demarcated (except where 
the boundaries were disputed.) The expenditure was Rs. 35,099, 
of which Rs. 4,781-7-6 was incurred in the arrangements ibrtlie 
jtrofessional survey above relerred to, andRs. 30,317-8-6, in sur- 
vey and demarcation, giving an average cost per square mile of 
Rs. 9-5-5. The only districts remaining for demarcation were 
Gonda, Baraitch and 400 square miles of Mahomdee, 1,135 boun- 
dary disputes were pending at the commencement of the year, and 
763 were instituted, making a total of 1,898 cases on the file. 
Of these, 953, or one-half, were amicably adjusted, and 259 
judicially disposed of, nearly all after local investigation. The 
Supreme Government sanctioned the appointment temporarily 
of a second Extra Assistant Commissioner, The Chief Commis- 
sioner approved of a suggestion of the Settlement Commissioner 
that appeals which could not be decided by the Assistant Su- 
perintendent without visiting the spot, might be made over to 
the Settlement Officer of the district for disposal. There were 
58 appeals on the file in 6 of which the orders of the lower 
court were modified or reversed by the Settlement Commissioner. 
Twenty-four appeals were preferred to the Chief Commissioner 
against the Commissioner’s decision, in twenty-one of which the 
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original ortlcr was upheld ; none were modified or reversed ; 3 
cases remained pending. The I'ield Survey was finished in 
Boy Bareilly and Lucknow, progress was made in Fyzabad, 
Durriabad, and Sultanpore,' and Seetapore and Hurdui were 
commenced upon. From the beginning up to the end of 1863**6d', 
58,02,624- acres, or 9,066 square miles, were surveyed at a cost 
of Bs. 4,30,891-14-9, being an average of Bs. 71-4-2 per 1,000 
acres, and Bs. 47-S-5 per square mile. The outturn of work for 
the past season was 19,62,547 acres, or 3,066 square miles, and 
the average cost, Bs. 70-9-4 per 1,000 acres, or Bs. 45-2-8 per 
square mile. The average population was, in round numbers, 
450 per square mile. This average, if applied to the area of 7 
Districts, ( 10,453 square miles), would give a population of 
47,03,850 and including the city of Lucknow it would not fall 
short of 5 millions ; this, with the population of the 5 remaining 
districts would make a total of between 8 and 9 millions for the 
Province. The revision of assessment in all districts but Oonao 
and Lucknow was likely to lead to an increase of from 20 to 40 
per cent, in the Government revenue. In Oonao there would 
probably be an increase of Bs. 10,000, when the Settlement of 
the few remaining Pergunnabs was completed. 20,766 cases 
were instituted in the Settlement Courts in previous years, and 
20,214 during the year under report, making a total of 40,980 
cases ; of which 24,569, or rather more than, half, were claims 
to the proprietary right in a village in whole or in part, 7,555 
claims to under-proprietary rights, including 3,474 claims to 
Bub-settleiuent, 8,856 cases were of a miscellaneous nature 
chiefly relating to groves or claims based on mortgage deeds in- 
volving a right of possession of certain fields. Of the total of 
40,980 instituted, ]l,o2G had been disposed ofiin previous years, 
and 29,654 were on the file during the year ; of these 11,082 
were disposed of, and 18,672 remained pending, 5,184 cases were 
diBy)osed of by Settlement Officers, 4,286 by Assistants, and 
1,612 by Extra Assistants, 936 cases were amicably adjusted, 
221 withdrawn and 159 struck off in default — (all these are en- 
tered as decided in favour of defendant,) leaving 9,766 cases to 
he decided on trial. Of the 12,789 villages in the Pergunnabs 
under settlement, 6,890 Avere settled in 1858-59 with Talook- 
dars, and 5,899 with other parties. Of the latter, the proprie- 
tary rights were determined in 2,198 villages, and 1,790 were 
settled with the persons admitted to engage in 1858-59, and in 
408 only was possession changed ; in many of the rest no claims 
were preferred. Thirty-nine villages were restored to Talook- 
dars, 257 to ordinary claimants, and 112 declared the property 
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of Oovernraent. Changes of possession were most common in 
the Lucknow District, where, under the late Government, the 
tenure of landed property was extremely piecarious. Of 6,776 
claims to under-proprietary rights, 3,589 were disposed of, 1,436 
or two-fifths nearly were decided in favour of the claimants, and 
2,163 or three-fifths in favour of the Talookdars, 3,47'f claims 
were preferred to the sub-settlement of whole villages, and 555 
to portions of villages, making a total of 4,029, of which 2,021 
were decided, and 623 or ’8 per cent, decreed in favour of the 
claimants to under-proprietary riglit. The claims to subordi- 
nate rights, not amounting to sub-settlement, numbered 2,747 ; 
of these 763 were claims to “Birt” and sunkulp, and 1,984 or- 
dinary claims for seer and nunkur. Of the above total, 1,568 
cases were decided, and under-proprietary rights awarded in 
913 cases or 58 per cent. It was found that parties who were 
undoubtedly under-proprietors and in possession of rights w*ere 
not always fully alive to the necessity of having them recorded. 
1,777 appeals were preferred from the decisions of Settlement 
Officers and Assistant Settlement Officers, to the Commissioner, 
making with 103 pending a total of 1,273 on the file. The or- 
ders of the lower Courts were upheld in 893 cases, modified in 
78, and reversed in 154, and 8 cases were struck off. The Com- 
inissiouer called for and examined the files of 390 cases. 365 
appeals, including 16 of previous year, were on the Chief Com- 
missioner’s file. In ISS of these, the original order was upheld, 
and in 19 modified or reversed, and 139 remained pending. 
The cost of the settlement operations up to the end of 1863-64 
was Rs. 13,44,360-5-3. 

Conservancy . — The receipts from Municipal Funds were 
Rs. 4,15,926 and the disbursements Rs. 4,23,906. An act to 
provide a Municipal Committee for the city of Lucknow receiv- 
ed the assent of the Governor General in March 1864. The ex- 
penditure on conservancy establishments was Rs. 51,606. Some 
schools received grants-in-aid from local funds. 

Dispensaries . — Dispensaries were kept up at the Plead Quar- 
ters of every District, and branches were maintained in Ma- 
bomdee and Baraitch. During the year, 75,836 persons were 
treated in all the dispensaries of the Province, of whom 4,107 
were in-door, and 71,729 out-door patients ; of these 48,156 
were cured, and 596 died. ' The receipts were Rs. 58,605 and 
the expenditure Rs. 36,521. Cholera broke out in the city in 
July, and continued almost without intermission throughout 
August, and the mortality was very considerable ; and from the 
game cause, the deaths in the dispensaries were much more nu- 
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merous limn in previous years. 422 persons were vaccinatedj 
an^ainst 323 in the previous year. 

C? 


the connection of babsee with the baesee 

RAILWAY STATION BY TRAHWAYS. 

Bombay Government Becords^ Ko. LXXl. 

Oisr the 2olli January 1S62 the Government of India was in- 
formed that the line of road from Barsee to the Barsee road 
railway station had not been commenced, the plan and estimate 
not having been approved. On tlie 12th November JS62 the 
Government of Bombay again addressed the Government of In- 
dia on the subject oi constructing a tramway between these 
places, and submitted papers discussing tlie following pro- 
jects : — 

Estimated Cost, 

Boad 20 feet moonimcd without bridge at 

Seena ... ... ... ... Us. 1,55,000 

Koad metalled ditto ... ... ,, 1,99,000 

Koad 24 feet moorumed ... ... ... „ 1.66,000 

Hoad metalled ... ... ... „ 2,21,000 

Bridge for 21 feet roadway ... ... ,, 87,000 

Tramway 12 feet wide including biidgc 12 

feet wide ... ... ... ... „ 5,17,000 

But if the latter is made 20 feel wide an ad- 
dition of Ks. 17,000 ... ... ... „ 5,34,000 

The Bombay Government preferred a light railway at an estimat- 
ed cost of 10 lakhs of Rupees to the tramway. It could not decide 
on its own authority whether Government should undertake the 
railway, or a Company under terms similar to those proposed to 
be given in Bengal, or whether to offer it to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The existing traffic called for a good me- 
talled road and would repay it ; the exigencies of the cotton 
trade, too, and the necessity for finding work in a district where 
the early crops had entirely failed, had induced the Bombay Go- 
vernment to sanction the progress of the works, on the above 
scale, in anticipation of the approval of the Government of 
India. His Excellency in Council had therefore directed the 
commencement of the road 24 feet wide. It would he necessary 
to flatten the gradients to which could easily be affected to at 
least 1 in 100, and estimates had been called for as to the addi- 
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tional cost. Government were of opinion that the proposed 
bridge over the Seena river should be built to suit the 21 feet 
roadj its height to suit the gradients of any future branch rail- 
way, and its formation strong enough for a railway. To enable 
Government to decide whether the superstructure of this bridge 
should be on iron girders, or masonry arches, information was 
awaited from the Chief Engineer at the Presidency, as to the 
cost and probable time of erection on both plans. The rest of 
the report consists of a correspondence on the subject of Perma- 
nent Way and Rolling Stock for tramways in India. 


THE IMPROVEMEN'T OF THE FOREST REVENUE 
OF THE PUNCH MAHALS. 

Bombay Government JiecordSi LXXYII. 

Before the demand for sleepers the tracts of forest in the 
Rewa ICanta" yielded a very small return to the late Govern- 
ment. Timber, e.'?cept, teak tvas held of no account and 
realized an average of only 14 annas export duty per cart 
load. A contractor could pay all expenses and deliver sleepers 
cut from these jungles at Annund or Baroda at a contract price 
of Rs. 2-10 per sleeper, and make a net profit of 14 annas per 
piece. The Government interest in the trade was less than 2- 
annas per piece in the northern districts, and 5 pies for sleep- 
ers produced at Tullouree and in the Niakra country. To 
prevent the Government property being thus diverted into pri- 
vate hands the Political Agent in the Rewa Hanta would only- 
guarantee to the contractor his stock in hand, as he .believeef 
that 7 or 8 annas per sleeper might be realized. In order to se- 
cure the sale of the Government wood at a fair price, it would 
be necessary to protect it by raising the duty upon Barreah and 
Oodeypoor sleeper timber in transit, both of which States pro- 
duce the article in largo quantities, and which are further re- 
hooved from the Railway than the Punch Mahal forests and 
have no outlet except through the Rewa' Kanta districts. The 
object of • revising the tariff would be to preserve our own 
• forests from destruction, not for the interests of the Railway 
Company, but for those of private speculators. The Political 
Agent was convinced that he could make an arrangement by 
which Government would realize half the * profits .from sleepers 
at the rate of Rs. 2-10 on delivery, lie recommended also that 
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a Forest Officer should be deputed to report to Government on the 
ndvisabilitj' of introducing an esUvblishment for teak conservancy. 

TJie Governor in Council sanctioned the entertainment 
of an establishment for the conservancy of timber, but it was 
tliouf*bt wise to put off direct measures till the real value of the 
forests sliould have been ascertained. The indirect measures 
adopted worked well. Permission to export sleepers at the 
existing rate, which produced only 2 annas per piece, was dls* 
continued in January 1862. A monopoly of export of sleepers 
was given to the sayer contractors for months at a profit of 8 
annas per sleeper to Government ; and a revision of export and 
transit rates was made. Under these arrangements the receipts 
from timber were expected to amount to lls. 20,000 for the 
year ending 5tli June J8G5. An examination of the jungles in i 
the Punch Mahals showed that the country north of the river, 
which runs east and west past Godra, was an open jungle with 
great variety of trees, many of them of very valuable kinds. 
The teak was second in the list; but the turbulent classes of 
bheels had claimed and exercised a prescriptive right of cutting 
timber so that the teak trees had never been allowed to grow 
into timber, but had been cut down as soon as they were as thick 
as one’s wrist. In the Mehlolo. district the teak had everywhere 
been preserved. It is recommended that teak should be conserved 
if political considerations would allow it. The conservator of 
forests thought the trees should be left standing from 16 to 20 
years, when he had no doubt they would be worth 20 lakhs of 
ilupees at a rough calculation. He also recommended that no 
tree under 4 feet in circumference should be allowed to 
be cut. Besides the jungle north of Godra there was an ex- 
tensive jungle north and east of Champaneer consisting princi- 
pally of khair trees. The medical stores, it is added, might be 
supplied with unlimited quantities of the Bel fruit. The Acting 
Political Agent found on investigation that it would be exceed- 
ingly unwise suddenly to resort to stringent measures of conser- 
vancy likely to surprise and alarm the rude tribes. He thought 
it would be sufficient to issue a notification that no wood cut, 
from trees in the Punch !Mahals of less circumference than four 
feet could be exported. 

In the final resolution of Government further informa- 
tion is called for on most of the points touched on in the re- 
port. In the meantime the rule proposed by Mr. Dalzell 
that no tree of less circumference than four feet be allowed 
to cut for the purposes of trade, should at once be adopted, 
llic Governor in Council desired to be informed whether the 
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foTOsf of Ihe Tliakoor of jMelilole might not be leased, and if so, 
on what terms. 


DEATHS IN MADRAS. 

18G3. . 

The return of a healthy season causer] a lull in the great epi- 
demics. The death rate for the 3’ ear, taking the Mutiicipal 
Commissioners’ returns of population to be correct, was little 
in excess of 26 per thousand. Of the total of 11,858 deaths rc- 
gistei'ecl, there wei'e 1,684 casualties from cholera, against 3,035 
in the preceding 3mar; 112 against 1,033 from smalhpox; 2,1.54 
against 2,203 from diarrhoea and dysentery, and 2,117 against 
2,235 from fevers. The mortality {luctuates very mucii as cho- 
lera, Irowel complaints and amall-pox may be prevailing or not. 
The deaths in the first 3 months of the 3’ear were excessive, es- 
pecially from cholera ; of the deaths from this disease th^c- 
fourths happened during these months. In the second quarter 
they were higher than the average, though the cholera epidemic 
was subsiding. In the third quarter, rain having fallen and 
purified the air and soil, the cholera pest had almost entirely dis- 
appeared, only 15 deaths having been recorded in the thirteen, 
weeks. In the fourth quarter, after a copious N. E. monsoon, 
the public health continued to be generally satisfactory, and the 
death rate low. Cholera, however, had begun to increase slight- 
13’^ after the cessation of the rains. The deaths from January to 
3lst March were 3,783, of which 1,270 were from cholera; from 
April to 30th June there were 2,949, of which 257 were from 
cholera; from July to 30th September there were 2,497, of 
which 15 were from cholera; and from October to 31st December 
there were 2,629, of which 133 were from cholera. In the me- 
dical report for the first quarter of the year, it is stated that the 
seasons had not been unusual and it was thought that disease 
had not been ‘influenced by the weather or temperature. The 
lact of the" disease being confined almost exclusively to crowded 
and densely inhabited parts, especially in Black Town, seems 
to show that the causes of its persistence wer$ to he looked for 
elsewhere than in the changes of weather or condition of the 
a mosphere. In the 2nd quarter the most marked decrease of 
mortality was among the European community and was partly 

t by the migration of many families te 

lliJls ; but the lessened death rate was due in a great mca'- 
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sure to the better liealtb, and absence of epidemics from the 
community during the hot drj' months of the year. There were 
only three deaths (of Europeans) from cholera in the second 
quarter, against twenty “eight in the first. The months of July, 
August and September, which are often marked by great still- 
ness of the air, were comparatively breezy and cool. The last 
quarter was favourable. The casualties amongst the European 
troops occupying the Eort were increased by the occurrence of 
an outbreak of cholera. It seems most probable that the dis- 
ease in this instance was introduced by the men of a detach- 
ment of II. JM.’s 69th Eegiment, which had been attacked 
with cholera in marching from Metapollium to Coimba- 
tore. The condition of the drains and conservancy of the 
Eort were carefully enquired into at the time, and the ra- 
dical defects then brought to notice were still unreme- 
died. A trial of the “ earth sewage” was advocated for all 
urinals and latrines in the fortification. With regard to small- 
pox, the great mass of “ unprotected” persons had been attacked 
in the previous year, so that there were but few left to take the 
infection. There were 9 deaths from hydro])hobia and 55 from 
leprosy, a large number. The rain fall for the year vras okGl 
inches, which was 3‘86 in excess of the average of 20 years. 
Dr. Cornish considered the hot season the most healthy and the 
cold season of January and February the most unhealthy for 
both Europeans and natives. 

Government in its order on this report stated that the question 
of the sanitary condition of tlie Fort would he referred, through 
the Military Department, to the President of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT. 

1863-G4. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice . — In Singapore the number of cases 
filed was 533 ; the number determined 262, and the amount of 
fees received Rs. 32,187-11-1. In Penang the number of cases 
filed was 304; the number determined 150, and the amount of 
fees received Rs. 15,083-15-4. In Malacca the number of cases 
filed was 244 ; the number determined 200, and the amount of 
fees received Rs. 3,810-14-10. There was an increase of cases iu 
the Court of Requests at Singapore and ^Malacca ; in Penang 
and Province 'Wellesley there was a decrease. 
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Cri'nvinal Justice . — A member of tlie English as well as the'' 
Local Bar was appointed Crown Counsel. The office of Coroner 
was abolished and the Deputy Commissioners of Police at Singa- 
pore, Penang, and Province Wellesley were made Coroners ex~ 
ojjicio. ^ Several members of Chinese Secret Societies were pun- 
ished for riotous conduct. The remuneration of indigent witnesses 
subptenaed to attend in criminal cases before the High Court 
was authorized. The transportation of convicts to Madras was 
temporaz'ily sanctioned. In the Court of Judicature in Singa-* 
pore there were 64 criminal cases, of which 4 were ignored ; in 
Penang 100 ; and in Malacca lo of which 6 were ignored. 

Police . — In Singapore 6,864 males and 61 females were pun- 
ished by the Magistrate, 243 males and 3 females were referred 
to the Higher Court and 4,557 males and 90 females were ac- 
quitted and discharged. In Penang 1,669 males and 50 females 
■were punished by the Magistrate ; 95 males and 5 females were 
referred to a higher court and 172 males and 70 females were 
acquitted and discharged. In Province' Wellesley 587 males and 
0 females were punished by the Magistrate and 716 males and 
27 females were acquitted. In Malacca 789 males and 15 females 
were punished by the Magistrate ; 21 males were referred to a 
higher court and 538 males and 36 females were acquitted and 
discharged. The conduct of the Police at all three Stations ap- 
pears to have been generally satisfactory. At Singapore, it was 
necessary to discharge some of the members of the Force, who' 
were known to belong to Secret Societies. The introduction of 
the provisions of Act III, of 1863 i^as attended with success at 
Singapore. The presence of the Frontier Police, added to the 
opening up of new lines of communication, had a most beneficial 
effect in checking the amount of crime along the boundary. The 
towns of Singapore and Penang were again, as usual, disgraced 
by the occurrence of riots, having their origin in feuds between 
the Chinese Secret Societies. In the existing state of the law, 
little or no supervision can be exercised over the proceedings of 
these Societies, and it is only after an outbreak has taken place 
that the Police are in a position to interfere. At Penang, both 
amongst the Chinese and Malays, gambling prevailed at one time 
to a very great extent by the means of lottery offices ; these 
offices were established throughout the town, the stakes were 
unlimited, and the capital subscribed by some of the wealthiest 
Chinese in the place, the average daily gains, of each office being ' 
estimated at from 400 to 600 dollars. Latterly, the influen- 
tial Chinese merchants discountenanced the vice, and a fortn- 
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jiatc capture by the Police led, in a great measure, lo its sup- 
pression. 

Heyenue. — Land . — The amount received was : — 



1862-6.3. 

1863-64. 

Decrease. 

Singapore 

... 32,311 

30,766 

1M5 

Penang 

... 25,183 

21,303 

3,880 

Increase. 

Malacca 

... 10,872 

12,699 

1,827 

Total 

... 68,366 

64,768 

3,598 


jllucli of the decrease is due to the fact that accounts for the last 
quarter were kept at the Singapore and Malacca Treasuries, at the 
rate of Hs. 220 instead of, as formerly, JKs, 224-8*6 and 40-l00th8 
per 100 dollars. Although the peasantry still displayed a re- 
luctance to decide upon the abandonment of the right of paying 
tithes in kind, the advantages of the lease system are gradually 
becoming appreciated, and 893 leases for 4,015 acres were issue! 
Forests yielded Rs. 2,288 ; Miscellaneous,” such as pawnbrok- 
er’s fees, Rs. 60,254 ; Excise Rs. 13,14,961 ; Income-tax Rs. 
1,330, being received on Government ProraisBory Notes only ■, 
Customs from the registration of shipping Rs. 3,703 ; Stamps 
lls. 1,82,098; Law and Justice Rs. 99,570 ; Police Rs. 265 ; 
Marine Rs, 42,995 ; Public Works Rs. 42,216 and “ Miscella- 
neous — Civil,” including all sums realized from marriage and na- 
turalization fees, Hospital charges recovered from patients or 
their employers, and sales of stories and Government presents 
Rs. 24,987. “ Public Debt,” or the amount received from the 

sale of Government lands directed to be appropriated towards 
the liquidation of the public debt, yielded Rs. 37,672. The 
total amount of payments made into the Treasuries of the Straits 
Settlement on account of the Local Government was : — 



1862-63. 

1863-64. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Singapore 

... 11,18,815 

13,43,143 

2,24,328 

Penang 

4,24,605 

4,40,159 

15,494 

Malacca 

1,69,295 

1,73,456 

4,161 

Total 

... 17,12,775 

19,56,758 

2,43,983 


In addition to the above, the following sums were received 
and credited to the General Government of India and other 
Governments, on account of Post Office Stami)8 and collections, 
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and the proceeds from the sale of ^Transmarine Convict Jail 
Manufactures and the estates of deceased convicts : — 



1862-63. 

1863-64. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Singapore 

... 1,33,375 

1,41,582 

8,207 

Penang 

... 15,468 

18,630 

3,162 




Decrease. 

Malacca 

4,107 

1,735 

2,372 




Increase, 

Total 

... 1,52,950 

1,61,947 

8,997 

The total amount of receipts, as 

detailed below. 

exhibit, in the 

Revenue of the 

three Station.^, 

an excess of Rs. 

2,52,980 over 

the collections of the previous official year : — 



1862-63, 

1863-64. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Singapore 

... 12,52,190 

14,84,725 

2,.32,.53D 

Penang 

... 4,40,133 

4,58,789 

18,656 

Malacca 

... 1,73,402 

1,75,191 

1,789 

Total 

... 18,65,725 

21,18,705 

2,52,980 


Education, — The sum of Ks- 22,391-11 was spent on scliools. 
There were 11 in Singapore, 4* in Penang and 12 in Malacca, 
The pupils wei’e taught in English, Tamil, Malay, French, Por- 
tuguese, and Chinese. The Singapore Institution contained 
325 pupils, the Penang Free School 259 and the Malacca Free 
School 314. Boards of Education were established at the three 
stations to conduct the examination of candidates for the six 
Scholarships now annually presented by the State. There were 
38 competitors, of whom 20 were educated at Singapore, 14 at 
Penang, and 4 at Malacca. The examination embraced the fol- 
lowing subjects ; — English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geometry and 
Algeb^i-a, Geography, History of England, Ancient History, Na- 
tural Philosophy and Astronomy. To each subject a prescribed 
number of marks was attached, the total number of marks obtain- 
ed being 1,170. The highest number of marks actually obtained 
was 935 and the lowest 5 ; of the six successful candidates, all of 
whom were 4l^ves of the Raffles Institution, Singapore, the 
junior obtained 600 marks. Owing to the cordial co-operation of 
the several committees, the result of the experiment proved ex- 
tremely satisfactory ; a healthy spirit of emulation was ci’ealed 
amongst the schools. ' ’ 
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Public Works. — The sum of Rs. 2,73,501 was spent on 
works of internal improvement and public convenience. At 
Singapore the drawbridge at the main entrance to Fort Can- 
ning was completed. A bomb-proof Guard- room, capable of 
affording accommodation to seven men, was constructed in 
the South Battery. Other improvements were made to the fort 
as well as to Fort Fullerton and the Batteries at Mounts Faber 
and Palmer. The Subalterns’ Quarters at Pearl’s Hill were 
improved. At Penang the out-works at Fort Cornwallis having 
been completely undermined by the action of the sen, with the 
view of lightening the superstructure and also of allowing the 
guns to bo placed en barbette with a more extended range of fire, 
they were reduced in height, the masonry thus removed, with 
about 30,000 cubic feet of granite boulders, being thrown down 
in front so as to form a breakwater. The result was most satis- 
factory, the works having since resisted, without any damage, 
the shocks of several storms. 

Marike. — The buoys and beacons at both entrances into 
new harbour were all either renewed or repaired. Anew har- 
bour Light was attached to the signal staff at Fort Canning; 
it is verj' powerful and may bo seen from a distance of 14 miles. 
Under the provisions of Act I. of 18.59, no less than ten Courts 
of Inquiry were convened at Singapore during the yearj to 
report upon the causes of wrecks, &c., that occurred within 
the neighbourhood. The report of the working of the Shipping 
Office at Singapore was satisfactory ; 252 Officers, 746 European 
seamen, and 6,825 Natives were shipped, and 197 Officers, 
391 European seamen and 4,258 Natives were discharged. 
Out of the former there were only 19 desertions, viz., 7 
Europeans and 12 Natives. At Penang 103 Officers, 93 
European and East Indian, and 2,949 native seamen were 
shipped, and 19 Officers, 54 European and East Indian, and 
2,368 native seamen were discharged during the year. Out 
of the natives shipped there w'ere only 24 deserters, whilst 
from the Europeans there was not a single desertion. At 
Malacca a beacon was erected off the mouth of the Linghie 
river on a rock which is washed at low tides ; another Avas 
put up to mark a sunken rock in the inner passage opposite 
Purnoo, and three more at different places in the inner passage 
from the harbour leading towards Singapore. The Tbiiac, in 
addition to effecting the reliefs at the Torch Light Vessel and 
Cape _ Rachado Light-house, was employed in' Avatching the 
several rivers along the Coast as a check upon petty piracy, of 
Avhicli not a single act occurred during the year. 
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^’INAXCIAL. — The following figures shew the total expendi- 
ture ; — 

18h-2-63. ISG3-64-. 

■Rs, . Rs. 

Singapore ••• 10,66,667 12,43,982 

Rcnatif ••• >•' 6,54,064 6,57,6/'6 

Malacca 3,86,722 2,96,869 

Total ... 20,06,343 20,97,417 

Political. — The Bandaharah of Pahang having, in the early 
part of the year, been compelled to retire from hia capital, took 
up a position to command the entrance of the river ; liis death 
occurring soon after, his adherents dispersed, many of them, 
with mo.st of the members of his family, seeking shelter in 
Joliore, and Incbi Wan Ahmad assumed the government of the 
country. He was recentl 3 ' joined by the ex-Sultan of Hinga, 
who effected ' his escape from Bangkok, and, p.assing through 
Singapore' in disguise, succeeded in reaching Pahang from tlie 
westward by the route of the Moar River, the prevalence of the 
northerly monsoon preventing his proceeding direct. The at- 
tention of the Government having been called to the violation, 
on the part of the Chief at Laroot, of the 2nd Article of the 
Treaty with Perak, of the 6th September 1825, the matter was 
brought to the notice of the lang de per Tuan j after some 
correspondence, the justice of our remonstrances was admitted, 
and the demand of any duty upon tin exported from His High- 
ness’ territories, in excess of the prescribed sum of 6 dollars per 
bhar, prohibited. Some complaints having been preferred by 
British subjects against the Officers of the Chief at Laroot, that 
Chief caused the matter to be duly investigated, and justice 
done to the complainants. 

Military. — On 1st May 1864 at Singapore, Penang, Malacca 
and Labuan the total military strength was 1,811. There were 
48 European commissioned officers, 192 non-commissioned 
officers , rank and file, 1,444 native troops and officers and 129 
in different establishments. 

Miscellaneous. — At Singapore, the work of laying out the 
ornamental portion of the grounds of the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society was almost completed. T7iere was, apparent- 
^y» ^0 general progress as regards cultivation in the Island. 
At Penang, several of the small estates in the interior of the 
Island were abandoned. In Province Wellesley, the sugar 
plantations generally suffered severely from the long, and most 
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unusual, drought that set in towards the close of the year. At 
Malacca, the rice crops sustained some damage from the ef*. 
feots of the severe drought during the last three months of the 
year. The experiment of introducing 30 sheep from Bengal 
failed. The Revenue Survey made nearly 10,000 allotments at 
Malacca. The three Municipalities received Bs. 4,14,4*91 and 
disbursed Rb. 3,92,B76. In the Singapore Jail the average 
number of prisoners was 90 and in the House of Correction 495 \ 
in Penantr 51 and 126 : and in Malacca 68 in the House of Cor- 
rection. lu Singapore Hospital the number ot admissions 
during the year was 481 Europeans, (of whom 11 were pau- 
pers) and 615 Ratives. Out ot the former there were 27, and 
out of the latter 22 casualties. Tlie number of patients 
in the Lunatic Asylum at the close of the year were 123, includ- 
ing two Euroijeaiis and one Eurasian female ; there were 
71 admissions, 62 were discharged as cured, and 6 died. The 
total admissions into Tan Tock Sing’s Hospital during the 
year were 847’, the total number treated was 1,116; 299 
were discharged ; 311 died, and 229 absconded. There 
were 1,047 admissions into the Convict Hospital. Amongst 
these there were 56 deaths, or about 2^^ per cent, to 
strength ; of these only 36 occurred amongst llie Transmarine 
Convicts, the remaining 19 tvere House of Correction, prisoners, 
principall}' vagrants, who had absconded from Tan Tock Sing’s 
Hospital. The number of admissions into the Penang General 
Hospital were 330, out of \; hich there were 26 deaths. 
There wei'e 67 Lunatics treated in the Asylum during the year; 
there were 4 deaths, 2 refused to take any medicine, 1 died 
of old age, and the 4th of atrophy. The admissions into the 
Convict Hospital numbered 973, there were 31 deaths, giving a 
percentage of 3T8 to strength. In the House of Correction 
Hospital, there were 112 admissions and 13 deaths, the lat- 
ter all occurred aniougst debilitated, emaciated subjects, confin- 
ed as vagrants. There were 196 admissions into the Ma- 
lacca General Hospital, out of which 160 were discharged 
as cured, and 19 died. The number admitted into the Con- 
vict Hospital was 732, the number of deaths 21. The attempts 
to introduce vaccination amongst the Rativea had hitherto met 
with but little encouragement. 

The Convicts . — At Singapore the number of convicts was 
on the 30th April 1864 1,995, viz., 1,877 males and 138 
females ; 324 of the former and 110 of the latter belong- 
ed ■ tb the first class, and provided for their own sub- 
sistence. Their conduct was good... There were 187 pun- 
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iribed for breaches of Jail discipline. Of the members of the 
first class, or ticket^of-leave men, only 6 were brought be- 
fore the Jail Authorities, 2 charged with drunkenness, 2 witlv 
stealing, and 1 with assault ; none were brought before the 
Police; many of them are employed in positions of trust and 
I’esponsibility, and all are apparently earning an honest liveli- 
hood. lltvery prisoner’s place of residence is duly registered, 
and occasionally visited by the Jailors, and all are required to 
attend the monllily muster. Three tigers were destroyed during 
the year by the party placed upon this duty. Calculated at the 
revised rates of 20 cents, per diem for artificers, 9 cents, for 
able bodied labourers, 6 cents, for feeble men, and .‘J cents, for 
invalids, the value of the labour of the convicts may be estimated 
at Ps. 1,26,99(3, whilst the cost of their maintenance was 
Ps. 1,13,648. The manufacture account exhibits a b.alancG in 
favour of the Government of Rs. 14,421, The convicts at Penang 
mustered on the 30th April 1864 936,864 males, and 81 females ; 
7l of the former, and 6S of the latter, belonging to the first 
class. The desertions were again extremely numerous, 26 men 
having effected their escape, of whom only 8 were re-captured. 
The labour of the convicts was valued at Rs. 60,141 ; the disburse- 
ments on their account amounted to 11s. 613,293. Tlio convicts 
at ^lalaccaon the SCjth April 1864 numbered 581, amongst whom 
there was only 1 female ; there were 31 males of the first class, 
to which she also belonged. The value of the labour of the con- 
victs may be taken at Rs. 26,020 ; the amount of the expendi- 
ture incurred in their support was lls. 40,714. 

Commerce . — That of Singapore was nearly twelve millions 
sterling. The value of the imports, calculated at the rate of Rs, 
220 per JO’O dollars, ^vas estimated at Rs. 6,34,70,054, And of 
the exports at lis. 5,39,77,438, showing, with reference to the 
return of 1862-63, an advance, as regards the former, of Rs. 
157,482, and a falling off, as respects the latter, of Ra. 4,60,782. 
The occupation of'Saigon and other places in Cochin-China by 
the French naturally accounts for the great falling off in the 
trade with that country. The trade at Penang appears to bo 
steadily increasing, the value of the imports at that Station 
having been returned at Rs. 1,71,92,650, and of the exports at 
Rs. 2,56,80,270, showing, as regards the former, an increase of 
Rs. 3,46,661, and, as regards the latter, of Rs., 17,68,174 over 
the Returns of last year. The great increase has taken place iu 
the trade wdth Sumatra, and this may be mainly attributed 
to the continuance of the war in America ; instead of, as former- 
ly, fifteen or twenty large American vessels visiting the*)Spmatra 
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Coast for the purpose of taking in pepper and other produce, 
this year there were not three, and a large proportion 
of the trade was consequently directed to Penang. At 
Malacca there was a slight advancement of trade, the im- 
ports were valued at Rs. 45,42,849, and the exports at Es. 
36,96,011, showing, in the one case, an increase of Es. 16,305 
against a decrease on the other of Ea. 2,395. 


l^’OEEST ADMINISTRATION IN THE CENTRAL 

PROVINCES. 

Governmmt of India llecords, Pitllic Works Department, Ko. XL VII. 

The report is the third drawn up by Captain Pearson, 
Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces. 

Sangor . — The only timber tract of importance in this district 
was the Garrakottah Rumnah. This was partially cleared 
out, and a nursery for a teak plantation was commenced in 
the garden of the Rumnah Bungalow. This was doing satis- 
factorily ; but the Rumnah %vas not yet a well ordered teak 
Xilantation. The felling of timber was entirely stopped here. The 
teak in the forfeited district of Shagurh and Dulputpore was 
for the most part very young, and it is recommended that this 
should be specially reserved. The rest of the District might 
be thrown open to the people to cut teak and other timber, 
under certain restrictions. During the year, Rs. 2,160 was 
expended b}'’ the Forest Department on the road from Shagurh 
to Saugor, and Rs. 1,600 on the road to Garrakottah. 

Dvjnioli . — This district contained very little timber of size or 
value. No forest operations were carried on in it. TJiere 
Was a small Rumnah at Meriadho containing 400 to 600 young 
teak trees, wdiicli should be strictly preserved. • 

Baitool and Roskungahad . — The forests in these two districts 
-everywhere run into each other. The Forest Establishment 
was employed during the year in collecting the old timber 
9,878 scattered logs of teak and 1,686 logs of other wood 
were brought together at an expense of Rs. 1,967-10. A 
largo percentage of the logs recovered were of the poorest kind, 
exhibiting a sad example of the reckless style in which felling 
w'as carried on. The attempt to dispose of this timber by 
public auction was a failure. It is thought that the system 
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auctions docs not suit tlio railway contractors, and tliat the 
native dealers had made a combination not to bid against eacli 
other, and also tljat the people of the country had got an idea 
that the Forest rules were about to be greatly relaxed, and 
therefore that they should get what teak they required for 
building at much easier rates. Two thousand one hundred and 
eightj-^-niue trees of Sal, Dowrah, Unjun, Bohnee, Teak, Beejah, 
and Kowah, were felled for Bailway sleepers. The objection of the 
Bail way Engineers to jungle timber for sleepers was very strong, 
and there is no doubt tliat it has failed to a very great extent. 
But this is partly attributed to the fact that the sleepers are 
generally cut from trees of very immature growth, and it might 
not be so with sleepers prepared from old and mature trees. It 
was thought that, with good management, the Baitool teak forests 
miglit be perfectly restored and in process of time yield a good 
revenue. Ks. 3,620-3 were laid out on roads in Baitool, At Ho- 
shungabad little was done except overlooking the contractors, 
which afforded full occupation to the establishment. 

Juhhvblpore and Mandtah . — A vast amount of underhand 
dealing in timber went on, which it was very difficult to 
check. There was not, however, much loss to Government, 
as the only mart for timber was Jubbulpore, and to get 
there it must come to Goarce Ghat. A reliable man had 
been obtained for this pest. It wa.s in part owing to the 
fact that there were so many old timber dealers along the 
Nerbudda, who all played into each others hands, and who 
held most of the Glionds and Jungle tribes in their power in 
various waj's. As a rule the felling of timber had been stopped. 
The duty realized on wood brought from the jungles and 
floated down the Nerbudda to Jubbulpore was Bs. 15,523-4 
against lis. 14,126-15 in the previous year*. Duty to the 
amount of Bs. 39,000, calculated at 1 anna per cubic foot, had 
been taken since the establishment of the Custom House at 
Goaree Ghat in 1860. Most of the wood Avas very small, 1,000 
Sal logs Avere felled in the Sal Forests near Toplate. 1,500 teak 
trees Avere cut for railway contractors. 

Chindwara and, Sconce .' — The Chindwarra Forests may be 
divided into two portions, viz., those on the southern face 
of the Satpooras, and those situated betAveen that range of 
Hills and the Puchraiirries. The Soonee Forests are a continua- 
tion of those in Chindwarra on the south face of the Safpodras, 
and extend to the east of tlie Bench river as far as the valley of 
the Wyne Gunga, or in all about 150 miles in length, vai'ying' 
from 10 to 30 miles depth. These forests furnished 30,D0U 
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sleepers for the Nagpore Branch of the Gr.'I. P. Railway, and 
about as much more timber lay cut in them at the end of the 
year. The reserved tracts were to be made along this range, 
one .north-west of Deogurh, one along the hills from Kum- 
harpanee to Ivorye in Sconce, and one in the block of hills 
known as Sonawany in the Ciist corner of the Sconce District. 
.An arrangement was made 'with the Thakoor of the Puchmurries 
that the forests of that district should be worked by the 
department for his benefit. There was some fair teak left 
in the Bhaboot Singh’s Talooka which was confiscated after the 
rebellion. In the Pissoon valley there were 533 trees above 
4 feet in girth, mostly 2nd class trees, and about 4,200 between 
38 inches and 4 feet, or 3rd class trees. In the Boree and 
Errapilla Forests there were 845 2nd class trees, and 2,650 3rd 
class trees ; and in the Jalee Forest 1,466 2nd class trees, and 
3,650 3rd class trees. In the Asset Pergunnah, there were 
1,135 2nd class, and 4,200 3rd class trees, or in all 3,969 2nd 
class, and 14-, 600 3rd class trees. Of the whole of the above, 
perhaps 100 trees might be 6 feet in girth, and sufficiently tall 
to furnish a log of 20 feet in length. A Bungalow built on the 
Puchmurries was lived in during the whole of the monsoon 
by an officer and was not found vei’y healthy especially towards 
the end of the season. In the Beejoragogurh Forests 33,200 
trees were felled, 30,238 were branched, 38,976 were cut up 
into sleeper lengths, and 2,877 logs were recovered from river 
bods. 

Contractors and Raihmy JRcqinrements . — The contractors 
felling timber in Baitool were cutting all descriptions, except 
Teak and Sheshum, for sleepers and fencing for the Railway. 
The contractors for the Nagpoor Branch, were felling sleepeis 
in Seonee and Chindwarra *, and a contractor on behalf of the 
Railway Company, was felling sleepers for the same portion of 
the line in Chindw’arra. A contractor for the Railway Company 
liacl permission to fell jungle timbei for sleepers provisionally 
for six months, and had just commenced operations in the 
south of Hoshiingabad. The conservator was of opinion that 
as far as the quality of sleepers was concerned, the Railway was 
not satisfactorily supplied, and the paucity of trees and tho 
immense area over whioli they were spread rendered proper 
supervision so difficult that it was not anticipated that the 
result would be any more satisfactory if either the Railway 
Company or the Government were to undertake the work 
directly through their own Agenhs, The conservator remarks— 
V ^he renewal of tho sleepers will be a most anxious and e.xpen-s 
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sire work on all llio Ilaihvay Lines. I have no licsilation in 
saying that to renew the Central Indian Lines, or Jay a double 
lino of rails, would be an operation inv'olvijig far greater didi- 
cnltios and cost than most pci'soiis have any idea of. Tlie timber 
would come from a great dLtance ; indetai, I do not know 
any resources except the dislant Sal Forests of iMundIa and 
Hewah, which would stand the drain." 'J'herc wa.s a good deal 
of Kowah along the river hanks jtj the Nerhinida vallo}' which 
had not yet heon tried for sleepers. Jt i.s a slrotig heavy wood, 
}>ul verj* difticnlf to cut up. 1’hc Forests of the ISatpooras from 
^luudlu to Uurdah, a distance of 300 miles, had not yet at the 
outside supplied more than lalch.s of sleoper.s to tlie l^ailwn}', 
and yet, over a huge portion of this distajice, almost all trce.s, 
favourably’ situated for working, had been completely cleared 
away. The contractors had been obliged to resort to Bombay 
for all teak beams of large ^can^l{ng. 

The Rcmnve in 1802-6.3 *-vns Hs. 59,18.0-11 and the disbur.se- 
ineuts X^s. 00,341-3. Captain Pearson reports that, if “ Forc.st 
Conservancy*’ itt its true sen.se is to ho kept np, we cannot ever 
e.xpect n large revcTnie from the Forests of the Central Pro- 
vince.s, for they’ have heon alreatly .so denuded of all good limber, 
that hut little remains to ho foiled. 

IkIr’.MOiiA>.*DU.M nv Du. Bhanpj.s. — Dr. Brandis, Con.scrwator 
of Forests on special dutv, ronsiclei-s that it will be c-xpediont, 
for a number of veuis to come, not to icmovc anv trec.s, 
c.xccpt in localities whore thinning may be expected to be benefi- 
cial. On the importani subject of the supply of sleepcns to the 
iS^agporeand Jubbulporo railways he say.'i — limiting our remark.s 
to the next 26 years, and a^-.siuning five years a.s the average 
life of the sleepers now being laid down, wo shall require for 
renewal on the two branches sixty lakhs of sleepers, and at the 
rate of five sleepers per tree, as we may’ assume that after this 
time the timber will be worked up more economicnlh’, fifteen 
lakhs of trees of the second class in girth above 4' G.'' 'I'lns 
demand the Central Provinces will not supply.” Captain Pear- 
.son suggests tlie appointment of some competent persons to 
consider w'hat is to bo done. Dr. Brandis says immediate step.s 
should ho taken to make the nccessaiy preparations for work 
in the Deinwah and Mtindla Sal Forc^^ts, and to obtain posses- 
sion by Icn.SG or purchase of the Sal Forc.sts of the tributaric-s 
of ilic Zonk river and the A heree I’eak I^'oj’ests. He considers 
the protection of the young tyak as the principal . result of 
4 he tvork of conservancy: in ,tljc._ Central Provinces, Captain 
Pearson considers thy cutljng .^of . -Dhy’as the main cause of 
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ruin to the timber in the Central Provinces, and it is evident, 
he is not confident of being able, under all circumstances, to ex- 
clude Dhyas from the Reserved Government Forests. Dr. 
Brandis believes it Avill be necessary to insist on the strict main- 
tenance of the Government Forests free from all interference 
'whatever. If there are tracts over which villages are admitted 
to have certain rights, and if it is possible to effect an exchange, 
then it will be preferable to exclude such tracts from the Heserv- 
ed Government Forests. Forests under nominal conservancy 
management, and at the same time exposed to destruction hy 
Dhya cultivation, are of no permanent value to the Forest De- 
partment. 

The Forests in the Btjstar and Kalahundy 
Dependencies. 

Captain F. G. Stewart, 9th B. IS. 1., explorer and examiner of . 
forests, reports to the Chief Commissioner on the forest tracts of 
the Bustar and Kalahundy dependencies, the Sironcha 'J'alooka, 
and that portion of the Chanda District which includes the 
Ayheree Teak Forest and the Beejasar Forest near Dhaha, A 
considerable portion of the country had never been visited by 
any Europeans except Captain Glnsfurd and himself. 

Route . — From Nagpore to Chanda is 103 miles, thence to 
Sironcha, by the short road through the Nizam’s territory, 112 
miles, and thence to Bustar about 1G2 miles, for the first 33 of 
which, or as far as Bameshgoora (where the Indvawutty, the 
chief river of the Bustar dependency, is crossed), the road runs 
considerably towards the north through a wild, almost uninha- 
bited forest, in portions of which there is a little large teak still 
remaining. From Bameshgoora to Bopalputnura there is a good 
deal of small teak. Thence to Veejapoor south-east is 34 miles. 
There is a good deal of Beeja, 'I'ealc, Saj, Tendoo, and other 
valuable timber in the forests of this Talooka, but the places in 
which the timber grows are very inaccessible. Between Gunga- 
loor and Dunteewarra, which is about 46 miles from Jugdulpore 
or new Bustar, a lofty granite range, called the Bb} la Deela, 
intervenes, running almost due north and south, and completely 
dividing the eastern or more distant portion of Bustar from the 
western and nearer. This is the loftiest mountain chain in the 
dependency, and its highest poinc is probably not far short of 
3,0U0 feet above the level of the sea Iron ore of a good quality 
is to be found .towards the summit of the range. There is a 
good deal of fine Teak and Beeja in these hills. After sur- 
mounting the Bhyla Deela Ghauts, the road up and down. 
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which is very had, the first place of any note is Duntee- 
warra, remarkable principally on account- of the temple of 
the goddess Dunteshurree, the tutelary deity of the rulers 
and people of Bustar. The teak does not grow very continu- 
ously, but is dotted over the forest in clusters of 5 to 7 trees. 
Between Dunteewavra and Bustar, a distance of 46^ miles, the 
country is hilly, wild, and but thinly peopled. In this Beporb 
and in the Journal Avliich follows it, Captain Stewart describes 
the people, customs and phj’^sical aspect of Bustar and Kalahun- 
dy, which were reported on by Colonel Elliot as will be found in 
volume VI. page 330 of the “ Annals of Indian Administration.” 
He proposes that in the Chindwarra District the following tracts 
be conserved ; — The Boree, Herapullee, and neighbouring Teak 
Forests existing in the Zemindaree of Bhuboot Sing, known as 
the Boree Illaka ; the Saj Forest about Bhorgaon, in the Gur- 
guzghur Pergunnah ; the mixed forest about Goomturra, on the 
Pencil ; the tract of jungle containing young teak, l^ung all along 
the crest of the Kummharpanee range of Ghauts commencing 
about Purruspanee and running as farasMokheir. Herecommends 
that the Saul Forest existing in the Dinewah Valley about Del- 
lakharee be leased from the Zemindars and worked by Govern- 
ment j that in the Nagpoor District, the tract of forest lying 
along the Pencil river, and extending to a considerable distance 
to the westward, from Pendree to Nurhur, be conserved ; that 
in the Godavery Districts, the whole of the forest tract in the 
Sironcha Talooka, be conserved ; that in Chanda, the Dhaba, 
and neighbouring Beejasar jungle, and a tract of forest lying 
between the Yeraee and Andharee rivers, between Chanda and 
Chimmoor, be conserved ; and that the forests lying in the Bae- 
poor, Bliundara, and that portion of Chanda remaining to be 
explored be examined and reported on. 

The Foeests in the Eastern Portion of the Central 

Provinces. 

On 26th February 1863, Captain J. E. Burton and Dieute- 
nant J. Forsyth, Assistant Superintendents of Forests, re- 
port to- the Chief Commissioner on the forests in the Talooha-of 
Sonekan and its neighbourhood. The 'falooka consists of two dis- 
tinct valleys or plateaux, running parallel to each other in a north 
and south direction, and separated by a belt of billy country. 
Ihe breadth of this hilly belt averages 4 or 5 miles, o-nd its 
highest point, Junglapahar, attains an elevation of about 1,500 
feet above the valley of the Jonk, and 2,300 feet above the sea. 
The eastern valley is traversed by the Jonk river from end to 
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end, and is -watered by tribiilary nnllabs rising in tbe bills on 
either side. Its average height above the sea is about 800 feet. 
Its area is about 10 miles north and, south by 6 or 7 east and 
■west, of wiiich about l-5th or J has been cleared for cultivation 
and the rest is covered with jungle, for the most part, of no 
value for timber. The other valley to the west of the central 
belt of hills is also about 10 miles in length, its breadth being 
about 4 miles. Its elevation is from 300 to 400 feet higher than 
the valley of the Jonk. Near to Soiickan is Halliibari hill in 
Belaspoor District. Its position is on the east side of the Jonk, 
immediately north of the village of Gogra. On this hill a Mr. 
Meik had permission to fell 600 Teak tree.s, of which he 
had cut 300 and girdled 200 more. These are in girth 
about or 5 feet, and of good proportionate length. TJie 
next and only other Teak-producing localit}^ in these parts is 
Junglapahar, in the Decree Zemindarec. The Saul Forest along 
the Kuntura Nullah may one day be of tbe greatest value. 
Should a tramway or railway ever be constructed through Chut- 
teesgurh to the navigable head of tbe Mabanuddy, a large .sec- 
tion of it will draw its timber supply from this forest. I'lic 
Assistant Superintendents recommend that tbe teak remaining 
on Hathibari and Gadadongri bills in Belaspoor District be 
strictly pieserved from injiuy and also the Saul Forests lying 
along the Kuntura, Kurmail, and Surrye Nullahs. 

The Gurjat State of KImrnar . — Khurriar is an oblong valley, 
some 70 miles in length north and south by 20 to 30 in brcadtL 
This area is a level plain intersected here and there by an iso- 
lated hilly range. This valley is bounded on the east by the 
savage hills of I’atua, and on the west by those of Bindra Nowa- 
gurh and the Jonk river. On the south it marches with Kala- 
lumdy, the boundary line being the Tel river, and on the north 
it is separated by a low broken ridge of hills from Borasarnur 
and Pluiljir. Chourapahar, the highest point of the Khurriar 
bills, appears to attain a height of at least 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The principal village in the State is Khurriar, aud is of 
good size. It contains the Rajah's palace, (a substantial build- 
ing of masonry of no great age, lurnished with a curiously carved 
teak-wood gate); but he does not now live there, having re- 
moved to Ivombah, 19 miles further north, on the outbreak of 
cholera’ a few^ ye.ars ago. At the villnge of Afurssa, 94; miles 
north of the village of Khurriar, there are a few fair-sized trees 
in^ a nullah. On and about Chourapahar, a large liill about iO 
miles south of the- village of Khurriar, the teak is still untouch- 
ed, and some of it.is.of the most magnificent size and quality 
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also along tlic Oojit Nullali, from the village of Jankagoora, 
(L mile south of Cliourapahar) westwards to Bujulpoor, a clia- 
tance of about 20 miles. Here, as elsewhere, the finest Teak 
Forests have been deliberately selected b}' the jungle tribes for 
the formation of their detestable “ Dhya*' clearings ; and in all 
this large tract of country, there are now but a few trees here 
and there left standing, charred and mutilated monuments of 
destruction. A few small patches of fine teak were found in 
the valley of the Oojit Nullah, west of Bujulpoor. These are as 
yet untouched by tiio axe, which has devastated the rest of this 
noble forest in all Khurriar, there are available at present — 

Trees of 8 feet and upwards ... ... 1,300 

., from 4 to 8 feet ... ... ... 6,500 

„ under 4 feet ... ... ... 4,000 

11,800 

The IfortU-Fast Portion of the Central Provinces. — The As- 
.sistaut Superintendents visited the tract of countiy comprising 
the Zemindaries of Koorbah and Ooprorah on the east, and 
Chooree, Mabtin, Laffa, and Paiudra on the west bank of the 
Husdoo river ; it is bounded on the north by Saliagpoor and 
Singoojah ; on the south by Clmtteesgliur ; on the east by 
Odeipoor and Khygurh (Gnrjat State) ; and on the west by 
Paindra, which is flanked by the Mikael range of hills culminat- 
ing in the Umraerkuntuck plateaux. It is a wild and hilly 
country, affording a variety of charming scenery in many places, 
full of ravines and deep gorges, almost entirely covered with 
forests, watered by many streams and rivers, tributaries of the 
Husdoo and hlaud rivers. There are a few wretchedly poor 
and uncivilized people who are quiet and simple, having few 
wants, subsisting on kootkee- and other coarse jungle grains 
■which they sow in tlie ashes of trees cut down and burnt during 
the hob season, as Avell as on various jungle fruits. The Zemin- 
dars are Kunwar Rajpoots, and are all related b}’' blood or mai^ 
riage. ’ There is a Saul Forest in Laffa. The hill of Latfagurh, 
formerly a mountain fastness of the Riittonpoor Rajah, whose 
rule, according to tradition, extended over the whole of Chut- 
teesghiu' as far as the Bag river, is in lieight 3,210 feet, sur- 
mounted by a .small plateaux of about 21 miles by half a mile, 
■with abrupt scarped sides rising 1,000 feet above the valley 
beneath. A narrow winding pathway cut out of the rock is the 
only mean.s of access to the Foi’t, the entrance to which is de- 
fended by two strong massive gateways hf-stone. .-Lac dye and 
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coarse silk are produced here. South-east of Chooree is the Ze- 
luiodaree of Koorbah, extending some thirty miles nortii and 
south, and sixty east and west. The village is situated on the 

left bank of the Husdoo, which is here a river of considerable 

size, and meets the Mahanuddy some forty-five miles to the 
south near Seonarrain. Twenty miles below Koorbah at Chi- 
cholee, the Husdoo falls over high rocks, thus effectually pre- 
venting boats and rafts from going to the Mahanuddy. Theie 
is a good deal of coal in the Husdoo river close tb iCoorbah. 
When a Eaikoad traverses the plains of Ghutteesghur, and steam 
boats ply on the Mahanuddy, these coal-fields will be invaluable 
that is, if the coal proves to be of as good quality as it looks. It 
burns well and brightly and gives great beat. Ji'rom within two 
miles of the left bank of the Husdoo at Koorbah, and follow- 
ing the line of hills in an easterly and north-easterly du-ectioii,is 
a vast Saul Forest extending some thirty-five miles witJi an aver- 
age breadth of ten. At a rough calculation, one-fourth part only 

of this can be considered tree jungle, the remainder may be di- 
vided between scrub Dbya” cultivation, and large open glades 
which afford good pasturage to herds of cattle from Eelaspoor. 
At the lowest calculation, there must be a lakb and a half of 
trees over four feet in girth, many of them eight or nine feet 
and double the number of trees under four feet ; the largest trees 
are found within a few miles of the village of ifoorbah 
to which place they might easily be carted. Ooprorah and 
Mahtin are the two most northerly of these Zemindaries (ex- 
cept the adjoining district of Pamdra.) The greater part of this 
tract of country is covered with {Saul Forest, and Jiere and there 
is some fine timber, especially ou the bauUs of the Cbornai 
river. The highest mountain measured was the JBimuIta Pahar, 
in the north«east corner of Ooprorah, which the Aneroid showed 
to be 3,600 feet above the sea, the same height exactly as Um- 
merkuntuck, it has eight or nine square miles of tableland at its 
summit, and a spring of water tliat makes a good grazino- ground 
for Bison. Klepiiants roam through the whole of this country ; 
for twenty miles on each side of the Husdoo, one finds their 
tracks. Herds of elephants have taken possession of a tract of 
country forty miles by thirty, or in round terms 1,200 square 
miles ; their number is estimated by the Natives at 300 , but 
tins IS possibly exaggerated. The country affords great facilities 
for establishing a Khedtla. Between Mahtin and the Mikael 
jange of hills (to the w6st) is the Pamdra plateaux ; this is by 
far the richest of these northern Zemindaries. There are no 
made loads through these districts, but very faff tracks exist 
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which connect Cliufcteesgliur with the country to the north. 
Along these Bunjarialis from Mirzapoor and elsewhere, with 
large droves of cattle find their way annually, laden with sugar, 
cloth, spices, &c., which they exchange for rice, gram, mussoor, 
Jac-dye, resin, and wax. 


General Report on the Chutteesghur Forests. 

Captain Burton and Lieutenant Forsyth on 1st July 1864 
report to Captain Pearson that, although they had been march- 
ing with little intermission from the beginning of February to 
the middle of June, they had only traversed a very small part of 
the enormous extent of forest- covered country in the Chuttees- 
ghur Division. The object kept in view was more to obtain a 
general comprehensive idea of the nature and extent of the re- 
sources of the Division in timber, than to define the limits of par- 
ticular tracts. The glowing accounts received of boundless teak 
forests were not realized on examination, in fact the supply of 
teak is extremely small and unimportant. Leaving out of ac- 
count the Lohara forests of Raepoor, which they could not visit, 
and which are reported to be nearly exhausted, the whole exist- 
ing supply of teak in this Division consists of — 1st. — The remnants 
of a small forest in the Jonk valley, chiefly on the Hathibari and. 
Jangli Hills ; 2nd. — The remains of a paagnificent forest lyingalong 
the Oodit Nala, in the Gurjat State of Khurriar, and 3rd. — A few 
hundred small trees here and there, as at Pamgurh in Belaspoor, 
Sagon Dongri in Baleighur, &c., and of no importance. Mr. Meik 
has already obtained permission to cut as many trees as may be 
found in the Jonk valley, and is in treaty for a similar permis- 
sion witli regard to Khurriar, there will not be one single stick 
of teak left in the Division. Fortunately the Sal Forests of the 
Division are as extensive as those of teak are scanty. The 
great belt of Sal which beginning in the Rewah State runs across 
to Mundlah and covers the Meikul range of hills, stretches in 
an almost unbroken expanse over the whole of the country l^dng 
to the north of the ghat line that bounds the fertile plain of 
Ruttonpoor on the north, comprising the Zemindaries of Pain- 
dra, Ivainda, Laafa, and Matin, west of the Plusdoo river, and 
Koorba and Uprodah east of it. Thence it appears to continue 
ejistward, covering the hilly country north of the Mahanuddy 
valley in the Raighur State, and the British territory of Surabul- 
poor, and sweeping round to the south byJBamra and Redacoie,it 
re-appears south of the Mahanuddy and covers the greater 
part of the Guijat States of Patna, Khurriar, and Bindra I^owa- 
ghur. Following northwards again the line of the Jonk river, 

VoL. IX , PABT II. s H 
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ifc forms the principal feature of the forests of Phooljir, Sarun- 
j;hur, and the llaepoor district in the neighbourhood of thatiiver. 
Over the greater part of the country thus covered by the Sal, 
however, it is of a scrubby and inferior description, and it is 
only here and thcie, and chiefly along the course of the tributa- 
ries of the Mahanuddy, that it assumes the dimensions of tim- 
ber. The Taindoo or Ebony is found in great abundance and of 
large size on most of the hilly ranges, particularly those of Bora- 
samur and Sonekan. The Shesliun or Blackwood and Tiusa were 
met with onl^'’ in one place of any size, namely on the hills 
bounding the Jonk valley on the west. The jungle vjoocl has in 
common with the Sal and Teak suffered in many places from the 
axe of the cultivator. Sufficient, however, remains to meet all 
probable demands on it for a long course of years. Ilitheito 
there has been little or no demand made on the resources of 
these forests. With the exception of Mr. Meik’s unfortunate 
speculations in teak, no attempt has, we believe, as yet been 
made to deal commercially with the vast quantity of valuable 
timber in Chutteesghur and Sumbnlpoor. The Assistant Su- 
perintendent’s strict conservation of the teak, hut not of Sal and 
jungle wood •which exist in profession, until a demand springs 
up. Dhya cultivation and the destruction of large Sal trees 
for the extraction of the dammer resin are the two causes of 
waste. 


DETERIORATION OE LANDS FROM A DESTRUCTIVE 
SALINE EFFLORESCENCE CALLED REH. 

Oovcrmieni of India Records, Ruhlic Worls Deparicnent, No. XLll. 

This report consists of a correspondence on the subject of the 
deterioration of lands from the presence in the soil of a deti- 
tiuctive saline efflorescence called Reh. In the first letter, 
dated 4th August 1858, Mr. Temple, Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, Punjab, calls attention to the fact that many 
^llages on the banks ol the Jumna Canal, in the P’aneeput, 
Delhi, aud^ Rohtuk Districts, were suffering from a dos- 
tiuctive saline efflorescence. In some villages the poverty was 
very gieat. ilie Chief Commissioner immediatcl}'' ordered the 
revenue to be reduced in the distressed villages. About 60 vil- 
^es (one-tenth of the whole number of canal villages) were 
attected, but the mischief Was increa&ing yearly. Lieutenant 
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Colonel Baird Smith, the Superintendent General of Irrigation, 
explaina that the cause is the percolation of the canal water 
through the soil. 'When the bed of tlic canal is on a level with, 
or below the surface of, the surrounding country the water does 
not rise nearly up to the surface, and in this case it produces 
no saline efflorescence. But when, as in the Western Jum- 
na Canal, the bed of the canal is high above the surround- 
ing country, then the water has a tendency to rise up to its 
own level and consequently comes towards the surface and 
carries with it the soluble salts which exist in the soil, thus 
causing the above mentioned efflorescence. For this Colonel 
Smith' considered there was no remedy except to lower the 
canal bed throughout; and the Supreme Government was urged 
to depute an e.xperienced engineer to examine the canal with 
a view to this. 

The next letter is from the Financial Commissioner to the 
Secretary • to the Chief Commissioner, Punjab, dated June 
I7th 1858, and forwarding an extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Sudder Board of Bevenuc, connected with a re- 
port supplied by Blr. Shcrer on the deterioration which was 
in progress in villages lying along the Western Jumna Canal. 
A letter from the Offlcinling Secretary to the Government of 
India, Public Works Department, to the Chief Commissioner, 
Punjab, dated 20th August 1858, announced the appointment of 
Captain Turnbull to bo Superintendent General in succession 
to Colonel Baird Smith, with the aid of Captain W. E. Morion 
as Deputy Superintendent General of Irrigation. A report on 
Western Jumna Canals b}' Lieutenant Colonel Turnbull for the 
year 1860-61 stales that the chemical name for the efflorescence 
called by the natives veil is .sulphate of soda. Mr. Brandreth, Com- 
missioner of the Dolhi District, said tlmt there were parts that 
had been injured by Shor” wliere the springs were so deep, 
especially in the ncighbourliood of Delhi where the canal was 
Very shallow, that the origin of the saline efflorescence cannot 
be accounted for in this way. In these cases it is to be attri- 
buted, be thought, to excessive irrigation; the soil was damp for 
several feet below the surface, and its mere dampness was sufli- 
cient to cause the salt to rise to the surface. Colonel Turnbull, 
however, thought that the causes of the appearance of this des- 
tructive salt were the great height of canal supply above the 
level of the country, and defective drainage due to obstructions 
formed by the ill-const ructed water-courses which covered this 
tract, and that the best foinedy would bo to lower the bed of 
the canal so as lo place the ‘waters ‘suihtce below the level of the 
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country, nnil to re-altgii tlie wnter courses, and ^mve good ar- 
rangements for passing off the surface drainage under Iheai., 
The Keekur qr JiJimosa Arahicd being a most hardy tree, 
■common in that part of the countrj’’, and capable of growing in 
land infected to a certain extent with ItcJi, Captain Glover 
recommended that plots of waste land should be taken up, en- 
closed, and sown with the seeds of this tree, and the Govern*- 
ineut acGorded sanction to the experiment being made on xi 
small scale. This, if eucceasful, would greatly facilitate the 
completion of the Kailway between Delhi and Lahore, in which 
there is a great difficulty from the scarcity of fuck 

A letter from the Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
Public Works Department, dated 30th September 1862 says 
the deterioration of lands is of three kinds. 1st. — Saline effiores- 
cence (Ac/i.) 2nd. — Swamp, due to percolation of water from the 
canal, rising through the soil to the surface. 8rd. — Inundation 
- — water escaping externally over the surface. An occurrence 
was reported “ that the unusually heavy floods of the past 
season have washed the surface soil of some villages in the Delhi 
Division clear in part at le.ast of the ilch deposits upon them. 
Colonel Baird Smith’s plan was to reduce by drainage the level 
-of tlie percolating water which brought the Mch to the surface, 
and having tlius first removed the immediate cause of tlic ofllo- 
rescence on tJie surface, to apply freely surface irrigation to 
carry off the old Jiek, and restore the lands to cultivation, but 
the question of the influence of the canal water itself Inis since 
been taken up, with reference to the Baree Doab Canal, on 
some of tiie lands wintered by which also this Rek had made its 
appearance. The waters of the Ravee (and ewbsequently of the 
Ganges) had been an.alj'sed, and found to contain the principal 
constituents of the deleterious Reh, The result is given iu a 
letter from Mr. Medlicott dated 21st May IS6I, and a demi-offi- 
cial letter of 50th ilay J861, The Lieutenant Governor had 
since directed the water of all the other Punjab rivers to be 
analysed by the Chemical E.xnmincr at Lahore. Mr. MedheoU 
found the composition of the water of the Ganges and of that 
of the Ravee were practically the same, and he believed it would 
be found to be the composition of the other rivers also. The cir- 
cumstance reported to have occurred on certain village landainthe 
Delhi Division afleefced with Reh^ would still be consistent with 
the failure of fhe argument for the remedial measures proposed 
by Colonel Baird Smith and Mr. Sherer. Por the w'ater which 
18 said in that instance to have removed the Rch for the time 
being .was rain-water, It wits not, however, hence to be coQ' 
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clitded that JRch was simply due to the water. The 
caoal carry ino- E,avee water had been irrigating f^or upwaida 
a hld;ed' y e^ars, and JReh is not known to have been produ e 1 
on the lands irri^^ated from it. Peh appeared in paits ol the 
Lahore Kvion and other parts of Punjab, on lands watered 
from deep wells, not from the rivers or canals And there weie 
dry lands which after copious rain exhibited Reh on thesnrfoce. 
Colonel Maclagan says “the conclusion appears to be, that tJie 
constituents of the Reh do exist both in water and in soil ^ that 
its appearance is not to be ascribed generally either to one or 
the other alone ; that in different instances it may be due to the 
one or to the other ; and that in other instances, water ol cer- 
tain composition meeting soil containing certain ooiistituents, 
occasions in time the efflorescence of RchP In the Lsdiore 
district, where Reh prevails, nitre when thrown on to the lields 
affected neutralises its injurious effects. In the same district 
tobacco and certain vegetables were grown with success on 
lands afflicted with Reh, which would not support cereals and 
other cultivation. Colonel Turnbull sowed a certain e.xtent ot 
Reh land with the Keekur (Mimosa Arabica); both these treat- 
ments however were very partially successful. But though the 
theory of Colonel Baird Smith’s proposed measures was at fault, 
it may be, nevertheless, that practically the proposed preven- 
tive arrangements would be, if not completely, yet in a very 
lai-tre measure, successful. For it was certain that it had been 
most extensive and most destructive on lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the Western Jumna Canals suffering from percolation 
and excess of water below the surface. Minor water courses 
and rajbuhas, or distributing channels, might be carried more or 
less above the soil without the evil effects, caused by a similar 
position of the main line of canal. The third of the causes of 
deterioration above named, by which land in the vicinity of the 
canals may be injured, namely, inundation, is of an accidental 
and temporary nature, but the chief remedy of the other evils 
reduces the risk of this accidental injury. 

Lieutenant Colonel Strachey, Secretary to Governmentof India, 

Public Works Department, in a memo, dated 24th October 18G2, 

agrees with Colonel Baird Smith that the elements of the Reh, 

are in the soil, but developed by the water. He says, “ the salts 

known hs Reh which are easily soluble in water, are contained in 

the soil, Ifcanal percolation takes place, it may at length proceed 

to such an extent as to saturate the sub-soil with water. The 

surface at the same time being exposed to sun and air becomes 

heated, and continual evaporatidn goes-on. The water lost by 

* / 
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the enrface evaporation ia replaced by moisture dravrn up from 
below by capillary action. The water coming from below 
contains a certain quantity of the soluble salts of the soil, wliieh 
it has taken up on its way j as the water evaporates at the sur- 
face, of course the salts must be left behind, and a constant ac- 
cumulation of tiie salt takes place on the evaj)orating surface.” 
In a letter dated 14th January 1863 the Government of India, 
Public Works Department called for a sketcli map of the West- 
ern Jumna Canals, showing the whole area covered with swamp 
or rendered useless for cultivation, or injured by any of the 
causes adverted to in this correspondence. Colonel Turnbull 
was requested to furnish the map. A memo, by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Maclagan states that wliile Colonel Strachey’s 
physical theory fully accounted for the phenomena of the Jich 
edlorescence in general, as it appears in Punjab and arid tracts 
generally, it would not account tor its appearance and porsis- 
tence under certain other cirenmstanees, as for iustanee in 
Onclh, where there was no defect of rain, and the Rdi had been 
found very injurious and unmanageable. With the view of 
obtaining the fullest information on the subject winch might 
lead to any practical conclusions, the Comraisaioner of SuUan- 
poor in Oudh, the division in which the Reli had been parti- 
cularly mentioned was addressed ; also the Coniiniasionor of 
Lahore, in which division it had been found that certain crops, , 
particularly some kinds of vegetables, could be successfully 
grown on RcU lands. The Deputy Commissioner of Sultanpoor 
stated that where it was in great quantities no practical means of 
reclaiming the land appeared to be known. Where, in smaller 
quantity, land had been rendered fit for cultivation by surround- 
ing it with a bank to retain w.ater falling on the surface, which 
being repeated for three ov four seasons, the land after plough- 
ing and manuring yielded second class crops. This was an np- 
])lication of water difievent from that refeiwed to by Colonel 
Baird Smitli and Colonel Strachey, which effected a remedy by 
washing the salt off. The Deputy Commissioner remarks “ it 
is not clear how the mere presence of water which has no flow 
can remove the destructive salt; but I presume that the salt is 
carried down to some depth below the surface.” And it is quite 
possible that this may be the case, this partial remedy being 
effected by a process just the reverse of that by whicb on the 
Western Jumna Canals the ascent of water from below by per- 
colation brings the -Rch to the surface. The actual removal of 
the surface soil on which the Reh baa effloresced in quantity, is 
the second remedy mentioned diy the Deputy Commissioner. 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Portabgurb says it. is the reply 
of all whom he has consulted and the result of his own expe- 
rience that no soil is completely hopeless except lhat which 
produces Keh plentifully ; grounds slightly affected by it might 
be cured by flooding for two or more seasons. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Boy Bareilly says nothing can be done with 
Heh land. The Mch itself, he continues, is said to be applied to 
three uses. It is used by Dhohccs for washing. It is mixed 
with tobacco to add to its flavour. And by a certain treatment, 
not mentioned, it forms a material from which a common des- 
cription of brittle bracelet is manufactured. Dr. Brown re- 
commended the use of nitrate of lime, which he believed would 
be of the greatest benefit in fertilizing llch land. The map of 
the swam]) and Hcli lauds calleil for by Government of India, 
and the re|)ort on the exj)eiiment of sowing Rch lauds with 
IcecJcur, had not been received. 


ADMINISTKATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1862. 

Tms Report consists of Tables. 

The Village Police tried 30,974 cases against 34,335 the pre- 
vious jmar, of which 5,739 were dischargetl without trial, 8,516 
were acquitted after investigation, 14,388 were convicted and 
j)unished, 1,958 were referred to higher authorities, 115 were 
otherwise disposed of and 78 were under trial on 31st Decem- 
ber. 

Subordinate Magistrates of the Second Glass tried 182,209 
against 228,681 the previous year, of which 55,152 were discharg- 
ed without trial, 66,813 were acquitted after investigation, 41,251 
were convicted and punished, 14,431 were referred to higher 
courts, 2,033 died, escaped, or were otherwise disposed oi and 
2,529 were under trial on 3Jst December. 

, The Subordinate Judges, Princi'pal Sudder Ameens amd Sad- 
der Anieens tried 3,358 cases against 10,129 the previous year, 
of which 11 were discharged without trial, 1,105 were acquitted, 
1,636 were convicted, 521 were referred to Sessions Judges, 62‘ 
were otherwise disposed of and 23 were under trial on 3Jst De- 
cember, ' ' 

The Magistrates, Joint Magistrates, . Assistant Magistrates 
and JDeputy Magistrates tried T8, 968 cases against 15,735 the. 
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previous year, of which 2^700 were discharged without triaT, 
6,634 were acquitted, 7,698 were convicted, 769 were commit- 
ted to Subordinate Criminal Courts, 757 were otherwise dispos- 
ed of, and 40 were under trial on Slst December. 

The Session Judges tried 3,864 cases against 4,921 the pre- 
vious year, of which 121 were discharged without trial, 3,008 
were acquitted, 2,229 were convicted, 61 were referred to the 
late Foujdareo and the present High Courts, 50 were remanded 
to lower Courts, 115 were otherwise disposed of, and 280 were 
under trial on Slst December. The following shews the work 
of the late Foujdaree and present Higli Courts : — 





From 1st 
January to 
15 th Aug. 
1862. 

From loth 
August to 
31st Dec. 
1862. 


3S60. 

1861. 

1862. 

Under trial on 1st January 

wm 

4 

• • • 

*»* 

Committed or referred during 
the year 


374 

109 

26 

Proceedings called for 

■i 

60 

13 

45 

Total 

347 

438 

122 

71 

Released unconditionally ... 




45 

Do. on security 





Convicted 



69 


Rcmaiidecl 



• • • 


Otherwise disposed of 

mB 

■B 



Depending on 31st Dcccrabcr 

4 


• « « 

9 


Sentences Passed. — 36,524 were fined, 24,745 were impri- 
soned for a period not exceeding one month, 2,989 were above 
one month and not exceeding six months, 867 were above six 
months and exceeding one year, 764 were above one year and 
not exceeding . two years, 264 were above two yeai’S and not 
exceeding three years, 101 were above three years and not ex- 
ceeding tour years, 169 were above four years and not exceed- 
ing 'five years, 32 were above five yeais and not exceeding six 
years, 240 were above six years and not exceeding seven years, 
64 were aboi^e seven years and not exceeding mght years, 4 
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we.i*e above eight years and not exceeding nine years, 173 were 
above nine j'eara and not exceeding ten 5'ears, 2 were above 
fen years and not exceeding eleven years, 107 were above lliir- 
feen years and not exceeding fourteen years, and 2 were inopri- 
soned for life. Seventy were transported for life, 109 for seven 
years and upwards and 37 were sentenced to death. 

The following shows the average duration of cases referred to 
the late Siidder and present High Courts : — 
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From receipt of r,e- 
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Days. 
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1858 

... 

16 

43 

7 

♦ 

6 

72 

1859 

* • « 

17 

43 

'/ 

G 

73 

18G0 


21 

47 

7 

8 ‘ 

83 

18G1 

• • • 

17 

45 

6 

6 

74 

IFi’om 1st January to IStli 






August 1862... 

• • 4 

20 

57 

9 

11 

97 

From iGtli August to Slst 






December 

... 

9 

48 

7 

8 

72 


ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1863. 

The Report consists of tabular statements submitted by the 
Inspector General of Police. 

T/ie Village Police . — There were 40,026 cases against 30,794 
the previous year. Of these 8,513 were discharged without 
ti'ial, 11,251 were acquitted after investigation, 18,954 were 
punished, 1,206 were referred to the higher authorities and 4 
were otherwise disposed of and 38 were under trial on 31st 
December 1S63. 

The Subordinate Magistrates of the 2nd Class dealt witli 
181,427 cases against 182,209 the previous year. Of tliese^ 
55,662 were discharged without trial, 60,348 were, acquitted, 
48,940 were punished, 13,140 were referred tq higher courts, 
663 died or escaped or were otherwise disposed Of, and 2,674: 
were under trial. ' ' ' 

Voi, IX., Part ll, • r 21 
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■Suhordinaie Judges, P. S, AQueens and S, Ameens. — -Thera 
were 2,020 cases against 3,358 the previous year. Of these 4] 
were discharged without trial, 677 wei'e acquitted, 1,088 were 
convicted, 176 were referred to Sessions Judges, 13 were 
otherwise disposed of and 25 were under trial. 

Magistrates, Joint Magistrates, Assistant 3Iagistraies anid 
Deputy Magistrates tried 19,283 cases against 18,968 the pre- 
vious year. Of these 2,654 were discharged without trial, 6,157 
were acquitted, 8,460 were convicted, 565 were committed to 
subordinate courts, 1,161 were otherwise disposed of and 386 
remained under trial. 

The Sessions Judges had 5,740 cases against 5,864 the pre- 
vious year. Of these 250 were discharged, 2,500 were acquit- 
ted, 2,318 were convicted, 45 were referred to the High Court, 
19 were remanded to the lower courts, 59 were otherwise dis- 
posed of and 279 remained under trial. 

'I'lie High Court's work on the criminal side during the last 
three years is seen in detail below; — 



1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Under trial on 1st Janunrv ... 

V 

9 

Committed or referred during the year 

374 

1 ISo 

! 95 

Proceedings called for 

1 

61) 

68 

7,0 

' Total ... 

t 

f 

438 

193 

183 

|i{pleased uncon(lilionall3’ 

232 

108 

51 

Do. on security 

6 

• • • • • . 


Convicled 

198 

76 

112 

Remaiuled 

2 


0 

Otherwise disposed of 



• • * « * « 

Peuding on 31st December 
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Sentences Passed. — Four were discharged on .security, 
2,027 were dismissed from office, 44,258 were fined, 28,886 
were imprisoned not exceeding one month, 2,725 were above 
one monih and not exceeding six months, 1,010 were above six 
months and not exceeding one ,3''ear, 765 were above one j’ear 
and not exceeding two years, 312- were above two years and not 
exceeding three years, 98 above three years and not exceeding 
four years, 166 above lour 3’ ears and not exceeding five 3’ears, 
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32 were above five yeava anti not exceeding six years, 90 were 
above six years and not exceeding seven years, 10 were above 
seven years and not exceeding eight years, S were above eight 
years and not exceeding nine years, 62 were above nine yeais 
not exceeding ten years, 1 above ten years and not exceed- 
ing eleven years, I above eleven years and not exceeding 
twelve years, and 5 were above thirteen years and not exceed- 
ing fourteen years ; 80 were transported for life, 372 for 7 years 
and upwards, and 65 were sentenced to death. 


TUB ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1863. 

Tnis report consists of tables. Pimchayets disposed of 133 
cases and had 47 pending. Village Moonsifis of 43,748 cases 
and had 14,503 pending, District MoonsifTs of 130,757 cases 
and had 73,173 pending, .Sudder Aineens of 5,288 cases in 1862, 
and Principal Sudder' Aineens of 2,135 Original Suits aiul 
3, 15S Appeals, and had 1,203 and 1,32.9 pending respectively. 
The Small Cause Court Judges did the followino- work ; 


1862. 


Pending Isl January 
Instituted during tlic year 
Received by transfer 

Total 

Decreed for Plaintiff... 

Do, for Defendant 
Dismissed on defanlt 
Adjusted or withdrawn 
Otherwise disposed of 

Total 

Pending 31st December 


7,08 1 


1863. 


1,43!) 

10,033 


,081 


2,598 

418 

•101 

2,228 


11,472 


5,645 


1,439 


6,103 

849 

l,00.j 

2,7(54 


10,766 


706 


tbe Subordinate Judo-es disno«pT7^n7^ 

158 appellate cases and had one onK!.? ^02 original and 

Judges disposed of 8,528 ori«nnal and Civil 

bad 503 and 3,755 pendincr' re^i ective Iv and 

the High Court hud the foriowim- appellate side 

► tS • 

21 & 
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Pending 1st January 


03 

Admitted during t!\o year 

• • • 

58 

Total ... 


121 

Dismissed on default 

« • • 

0 

Adjusted or witlidrawn ... 

• • • 

1 

Confirmod 

« • 4 : 

27 1 

Amended 

• • • : 

A 

Keversed ... i.. 

...i 

6 

llcmanded 

* • * 

I 

Otherwise disposed of ... 

• • • 

« • * 

Total ... 

• • • 

\ 

45 

Pending Slst December 

• • • 

70 


152 1078 



Total 

Decided on merits 
Dismissed on default 
Adjusted or withdrawn 
Otherwise disposed of 
Pending Slst Deceinher 

Decided by European Judges 
Do. by Native Judges 
Do. by Pimchaycls 

Total decided 


89 S2G 


The aggregate ot original juns«liction wuk — 


1862. 

Pending 1st January 

Instituted during the year 

1,06,180 

2,02,813 


1803. 


3,08,993 2,86,905 


91,413 

20,962 

76,300 

45,103 

1,29,125 



.. 2,39,868 


Si>oomb 
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Of the original, suits 69,039 were decided in favour of plaintiffn 
and ISjIlG in favour of defendants. The total value of suits 
depending was Ks. I,59j56,321 against lls. 1,91,33^51^ the pie- 
vious year. The description of original suits instituted was 



1862. 

1863. 

OojQuectcd with land, rout and revenue ... 
Otherwise connected with land 

3,549 

2, 852 

11,560 


For houses or otlior fixed i?roperty 

3,813 

3,845 

Connected with debts, wages, &c. 

Do. caste, religion, &c. 

1,51,780 

1,11,837 

380 

421 

Do. Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. 

2,143 

1,357 

T. 0 fccbl ••• 

1,73,225 

1,30,754 


The average duration of suits was — 
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Months. 

1 

Years. 
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02 
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The late Sudder Court and the 
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High Court ... 
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9 
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8 

1 

Civil Judges ... 
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4 

2 
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5 

Subordinate Judges 
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1 

3 
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J udgQS of the Court ‘ of 
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Principal Sadder Ameens 

• • • 

* • t 

10 

24 

... 

0 

25 

Sudder Ameens 



S 

21 




District Moonsiffs 


• • • 

9 

29 

• • * 

10 

28 


Before the High Court in its ordinary original jurisdiction 
there were 387 suits. Of these 132 "were disposed of at set- 
tlenient of issues and 53 on final disposal ; 8 were dismissed for 
default, and 8 were withdrawn with leave to bring fresh suit and 
IJO absolutely, 76 were depending on Slst December and 56 
cases remaining from the late Supreme Court disposed of. 'There 
was ojie appeal from the decision of a single Judge which,’ on‘ 
bearing, was confirmed. 





27.1 The Pintjab. 

POLICE ADiAJIKISTPATION IN THE I’UNJAB. 

1863. 


Tills report is submitted to tlie Government of the Punjab by 
j\Iajor J, ^Y. Youngbusband, Officiating Inspector General of 
Police, Punjab. 

Siatement of Crime . — The total number of offences was 
42,107 against 44,661. in 1862^ of these 18,667 against 21,834 
were non-bailable, and 42,107 against 44,664 were bailable ; 
showing a decrease per cent, of 14 in non-bailable otFences and 
of 2-6 in the total. There was a decrease in almost all notable 
offences with the exception of murder with dacoitee. Serious 
dacoitee increased from 5 to 7. In 6 of ihese-cases the perpetra- 
tors were traced to foreign territory, though aided bj-^ men of 
our own territory. All but one of these cases occurred before the 
breaking up of the thuggee and dacoit}' agency, Slajor 
Youngliusband believed that the intersection oi our Cis-Sutlej 
States by native states whose subjects are all armed, and the 
little assistance the officials of these states gave in the detection 
of criminals, was a great inducement to dacoitee. There was 
an apparent increase in simple dacoitee caused by raids in the 
frontier districts. There was a corresponding decrease in high- 
way robberies, wliich seemed to show an error in the returns. 
Simple dacoitee had lost a good deal of its old meaning by the 
change of the law defining it; it now meant almost the same as 
highway robbery. The number of cases of siniple dacoitee and 
highway robbery, excluding the Delhi and Hissar divisions, 
was 90 in 1856, 129 in 18G0, and 40 in 1863. House-breaking 
liad decreased 16 per cent. There was an increase of 22 per 
cent, in prosecuting cases of receiving stolen property. 

Prevention and Detection of Grime . — Honorary police offi- 
cers continued to work in the same divisions as in the preced- 
ing year. Major Youngliusband agreed with Mr. Porsyth’s 
remark in the previous year’s report, that this system ought not 
to be introduced into the more civilixed tracts, nor into the ma- 
jority of districts. In Lahore and Goojranwalla, where the sys- 
tem was carefully supervised by the district and police officers, 
it answered well. 

Jtejormaiori ^, — In Sealkofe there were 5 reformatories un- 
der the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner ; tliose longest 
established were the most flourishing. The inbabitnnls of these, 
who had always been a wandering, thieving race, werje becoin- 
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ing in appearaiics* contented well-to-do cultivators. In the 
Umritpur district one reformatory had been made. 

Surveillance over had Gharacters . — A carefully prepared re- 
gister of the bad characters wa? kept and the patrols, on their 
rounds, had to ascertain that they were at home. Opinion 
varied greatly among the district officers as to the treatment of 
bad characters ; but, wherever the magistrate kept a repressive 
hand on habitual offenders, a marked improvement was the re- 
sult. 

Village jResponsibility . — ISIajor Younghusband thought that 
the advantage of this system is greatly counterbalanced by 
evils inseparable from it; and (hat the knowledge the police have 
that the law exists often damps their energies, so that they exert 
themselves more to prove " village responsibility” than to work 
out offences under investigation. A greater evil is the direct 
tendency to place the landholders and police in antagonism. 
District Superintendents were coming to a conviction that, to 
gain the good will and confidence of tlie lumberdars by free in- 
tercourse with them, was the best means of obtaining their ob- 
ject, the detection and prevention of crime. 

Detective Agency . — Major Younghusband did not think that 
the force was ripe for the formation of a detective agency, and 
was not sure of its advisability. It would tend to weaken pre- 
ventive measures, for, with a detective agency, there is a prone- 
ness to trust to it for the purpose of keeping down crime. A 
detective agency might also become an engine of fearful op- 
pression, especially in India where supei'iors cannot know with 
any certainty what their inferiors do. It is often abused on the 
Continent, and even in England a feeling seems to have risen 
against it lately. The percentage of acquittals for the year, of 
all offences, was 23. In England the percentage of acquittals 
for 1862 was 24, and in Ireland 4*3. 

Property Stolen and Recovered . — The value of property stolen 
and recovered in the entire Punjab was Es. 7,11,272 against Bs. 
7,53,360 in 1862, and the percentage recovered was Rs, 27 
against Rs. 26. The amount stolen and percentage recovered 
has been almost the same every year since 1866. 

Detection and Prosecution of Crime . — The want of success in 
detecting and prosecuting crime was doubtless due in a great 
' measure to the iguorance of police duties of so large a portion 
of the force, to the old military police element, and to the want 
of care in investigating and preparing cases ; but there was 
another reason why the new police should coifipare badly 
with the old force, viz , the change in the law by the in- 
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(I’odnction of the Criminal Procedure Code, which made 
prosecuting cases very different from wliat it was under iho 
former law. 

Miscellaneous . — During the year under review the organized 
police first had an opportunity of being useful in obtaining po- 
litical information. Early in the year a Seikh named Pam 
Singh made himself consincuoua in forming a new sect. He wa.s 
closely watched and finally arrested by order of the Lieutenant 
Governor, as it became evident that his movements might be- 
come a matter of political importance. He was kept at his 
village under close surveillance. In (he autumn Sergeant 
Ghuzzun Khan of the Ivurnaul Police ])ointed out that there 
wms a depot at Tlianesur, used for sending up men and money 
to the Sittana fanatics. Ghuzzun Khan had some months be- 
fore detected that a movement was going on against the state, 
and had sent his son, living on the Peshawnr border, to go into 
the hills and obtain information. lie had discovered this depot 
which was under the control of Mahomed Jaflfir, a lumberdar. 
Investigation discovered a widely spread system for aiding the 
fanatics. Captain Bamfield, Deputy Inspector General, and 
Captain Parsons, District Superintendent, promptly took up tlse 
case, aided by Captain Tighe, the Deputy Commissioner, with 
such marked success that they soon found out the chief agents 
and proof of their guilt was obtained. Jt was soon discovered 
that the head quarters were at Patna. Captain Parsons was 
deputed by the Lieutenant Governor to that place, and with 
great ability found out that Mahomed Shuffee, who held the 
commissariat contract from Agra to Kow^shera, was at the 
head of the conspiracy. Mahomed Shuffee, the contrac- 
tor, Mahomed Jaffir, Lumberdar of Tlianesur, jMoulvie Yeah 
Alice, from Patna, and seven others were afterwai^ds brought to 
trial on a charge of treason. I'he pioseculion was conducted 
with great ability by Captain Bamfield, — the prisoners were 
defended by two English lawyers, — and after a trial occupying 
twenty days, ended in the conviction of the prisoners, and the 
sentence ot death being passed on Mahomed Shuffee, Mahomed 
Jaflir, and Yeah Alice. This trial brought to light a grave 
defect, viz. the power gained by one man holding so large a 
number of contracts, extending over so great a tract of country. 
Tile Deputy Commissary General expressed his opinion, strong- 
ly, that the sudden arrest of Mahomed Shuffee might paralyze 
the whole Commissariat arrangements for the supply of meat to 
the European force. 
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Hedncfions in the Force . — The force in the Cia-Iuilus dvs- 
h-itjts was reduced by 668 men without any ill effects. 

Trecisure Fscorts. — d'he force furnished escorts for 220 
lakhs of treasure, goin <5 on an average about 10 marches 
with it. Had this duty been taken by the regular army, as w.as 
formerly the case, it would have employed about 303 sol- 
diers, for a period of twenty days during every month of the 
year ; there was an average of 200 police on this duty 
every day throughout the year. During the time our troops 
were engaged in the hills 270 men of the police were furnished 
to keep open communications with them. Their efficiency 
and good conduct elicited the approval of the Alajor General 
Commanding the Dield l^orce. During the year police officers 
worked quite in harmony with the judicial. 

Tlmcjgee and JDacoifec Fepartmenl . — The Thuggee agency 
Was abolished; tlie approvei's and school of industry were put 
Under the officer in charge of the Central ffiiil. Lists of all 
known dacoits, thugs, &c. were carefully prepared by the late 
Thuggee Agent. These were sent to District Superintendents, 
with instructions to endeavour to obtain all the information 
possible of those resident in their respective districts, and to 
keep a narrow watch on such as could be found. 

Defects in the Police System — Colonel Hamilton, Commission- 
er of the Delhi Division, called attention to what he considered a 


grave defect in the present police system. He says in all the 
cases in which the police have made the arrest, and which have 
come before me, whether in the Sessions Court, or in appeal, or 
on reference, tlie effect of the improper influence of the police 
IS apparent. The witnesses have evidently been tutored, and 
nierely repeat whut they have been told to say, and, in some 
instances, this has ended in their tidal and conviction (or per- 
jury^; but ihis'has had little effect in putting a stoji to the prac- 
tice.” He thinks the only true remedy is to enable the court 
to act without the aid police, "and for this purpose they 
must have an entirely separate establishment of adenu.ate 
strength. The Court Inspector should be abolished and a Go- 
vernment Prosecutor appointed.” klajor Youngliusbaiid could 
not see how the present system could be changed with any ad- 
vantage, but he concurred with Colonel Hamilton in thinking it 
very advisable to appoint 'Government prosecutors. ^ 

on tJiG Force,~Oatot 15, B02 mcnofali 
punished by the Tudicial department; while in 
1662 there were 151 men punished, but in 1862 the nunish- 
manta for the districts of the Del^ajat division were not^he va 
Vox,. IX.^AUTir. “J , . 
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The number of persons ilismissetl was 892 against 037 in 1362, 
and the number fined was 881 against 887. The total amount 
of fines was 2,054-8 against 2,944-15-1. The number of Deputy 
Inspectors dismissed was still very heavy. The Inspector Gene- 
ral called the attention of Deputy Inspectors General to the ne- 
cessity of discriminating in their punishments. Tiiere was an 
increase in the cases of negligent escape. 

The Opinion of Oovernmoni on this report is that the police 
as an armed body is perfectly efficient. Care should be taken 
to prevent h-nsty dismissals and unnecessary penalties. The sons 
of the higher and middle classes of natives should obtain admis- 
sion into the force. Tlie behaviour of tlie force throughout the 
year had been excellent. 


\ 


THE ADMIiNISTKATIOiS' OF JUSTICE IK OUDE, 

1863. 

Tnts report is submitted by Sir George Coupery Bart., C. B., 
Judicial Commissioner, Oude. 

Criminal Justice . — The number of offences reported was 
38,615. The number of non-bailable cases was 31,911 being an 
increase of 10,149 ] this increase was almost entirely caused by 
theft by housebiealcing or house-trespass or attempts at the same, 
and it was genera! throughout the whole province. The number 
of bailable offences was 6,704 against 8,075 in 1862. Tlie in- 
crease in the number of non-bailable offences brought to trial 
was only 167, the numbers being 4,739 in 1863 and 4,582 in 
1862. The number of persons apprehended for such offences was 
7,613 against 7,223 in 1862; the convictions were 4,780 against 
4,437 in 1862. The total number of cases pending at the close 
of the year w'as 146, against 121 at the close of 1862, which 
may account for the slight incre.ase of 436 in the total number 
of persons brought to trial, which wms 21,8/2 against 21,436 
in 1862. Of these cases only one was pending more than 2 
months. The number of persons committed to the Sessions 
Courts in 1863 was 412, or 55 more than in 1862. Of these 
only 23 per cent, were acquitted, which speaks well for the 
judgment of- the committing officers. In the F)- 2 abad District 
there were only B acquittals out of 41 commitments, and in 
Baraitch there were. 3, out of 20. 26 cases of capital sentences 

Avere referred to- -the Judicial Commissioner’s Court for con- 
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lirmation, nnd in only 2 cases was the sentence comnuited to 
transportation beyond seas for life. The amount of fines im- 
posed was Tls. I,(>5jl2i> against Us. 1,1)/, 590 m 1S()2.^ ilic 
amount I’ealized was Its. 8S,7/T or Its. 105 less than in tlie 
previous year. This proves that more discrimination had been 
used in imposing fines. Of the total amount realized the sum 
of Its. 9,566 was actually paid to prosecutors under Section 44 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. No less than Its. 23,346 
were ordered to be so paid. The amount of fines imposed hy 
the Sessions Judges was Rs, 12,149 against Its 52,466 in IS62, 
but of the last sum Ks. 40,001) were imposed and paid in a sin- 
gle case; if this be ]mt aside the amount of fines imposed had 
decreased b}*^ Rs. 307, and of this Ks. 6,G60>S-G was realized. 
The number of cases cognizable by flie Police reported was 
33,830, the number of persons brought to trial was 11,74.3, of 
whom 5,574 w'ere convicted, 326 committed ami 3,49G acquit- 
ted. The crime of murder had on the whole decreased. The 
crime of culpable homicide by rioters is normal in Onde, and 
the results of the year were not nnsatipfactory. ^ The number 
of dacoitees decreased from 36 to 28, but the number of high- 
way robberies with hurtjnet doubled, and in 20 cases reported 
only 3 persons were brought to trial, of whom 1 was acquitted. 
The number of ordinary liighway robberies was 2 less than in 
the previous year. The Judicial Commissioner was inclined 
to think that the distinction drawn in this return between rob- 
beries on the highway, and robberies elacwdicrc, was not con- 
templated by tlie Penal Code, wbicli apparently made no dis- 
tinction between highway and otlier robberies, unless indeed 
the former were committed between sun-rise and sun-set. lie 
ivas convinced that n large number of the ofibnccs entered as 
highway robberies were bo entered merely because they hap- 
pened to have occurred on a public way. Tlicrc was a iar«TG 
increase in the number of cases of receiving stolen property, 
which were 476 against 338 in 1SG2. The cases of arson had 
increased from 45 to 72, cases of insult or interruption to Court 
had diminished from 77 to 28. There was a great fallinn- off 
io the number of appeals to Deputy CommissionerBj which 
were 505 against 1,321 in 1SG2. There was no explanation of 
this circumstance. The orders of the Lower Courts were con- 
firmed in 419 cases, that is in 74 per cent. 22 cases were 
pending at the close of the year. No appeal of more than 2 
months’ standing was on the files at the end of the year. The 
appeals to Commissioners had increased from 4-67 to 6GI, of 
these 377 were confirmed. Only 10 cases wero pending at the 

3 J 2 
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close of the year and the oldest of these had not. been slnniling 
2 monlhf?. Commissioners called for and examined, without 
appeal, 1,066 cases, of which only 105 were forwarded to the 
Judicial Commissioner for revision. 93 appeals were preferred 
to the Judicial Conimiasioner’a Court against 90 in 1862. 27 
of these appeals w^ere rejected, in df the order of the Lower 
Court was confirmed, in 17 it was modified, in 5 reversed and 
in 1 returned for re-investigation. 6 cases w'evc pending at the 
close of the year, of which the oldest had been instituted on 
ilth December. 

Of tlie cases reported only 29 per cent. %verc brought to trial. 
The* average of acquittals to persons brought to trial was 38-57 
per cent, against o9'91 ])cr cent, in the previous year, 27 per 
cent, of the persons tried were acquitted in flie Courts of Ses- 
sion. The average duration of oiiginal tiinls in the District 
Courts was 7 days; in the Session Courts 20 03 ; and the Judi- 
cial Commiesioneva Court, 2*7fS days. The average duration of 
appeals was 12“G] days in the Sessions Courts againstlli'Dl 
in 1862. The average duration of appeals in the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Court was increased to 27*52 days from 10*73 days 
in the previous year. But tliis was owing to ])is having bept 
a few cases pending in order to confer personally wutli the Com- 
missioners with regard to the severity of the sentences. Ko 
ill result accrued to the appellants. Out of 32,000 witnesses 
summoned, 22,173 or 69 '02 per cent, were dismissed on the 
first day; in 1862 the percentage thus dismissed w'as 74'16. 
AVitnesses in heinous cases were allowmd diet money during tlieir 
attendance. Out of the number of cases tried with the aid of 
Assessors, in 340 instances their verdict was accepted, and in 
55 set aside. All the {Sessions Judges spoke in high terms of 
the benefits of the association of Assessors with them. 

Poffee,— The Police had been fairly successful in dealing with 
all sorts of crime, except offences against property, the number 
of which preponderated over the very large number in the 
previous year by no less than 6,959. In the majority of cases 
reported the sufferer did not require any regular investigation to 
be made, so that the regular Police tvere unable to act. Tlie 
amount of property said to have been stolen was Es. 5,20,260, 
but’ this wa8_ at the estijuation of the injured parties, who of 
course exaggerated tlie amount of their losses. The amount of 
iwoperty recovered .was Es^ 48,4<U9 or 9*30 per cent.— a notim- 
saiisfuclory average. ' ■ The Police - complained that oflencce 
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np::unst property were too mildlj' punislicd ; the Judicuil Coni- 
udssionev wns not jircjiarccl to advise that very severe punisli- 
inenta should, as a rule, be inflicted for flrst oflbnces merely be- 
cause tliey arc of this nature. He (bought this course would 
be unjust and that it would not have the anticipated efiect^ AH 
the Judicial Officer.'?, with the exception of the Commissioner 
<5f ICh 3 *rabad, spoke hijrhh* of tho system of English record. 
The Commissioner of Jvh 3 *rabad condemned it, first because it 
took up too much time of the presiding officers, and secondly’ 
because tho record is hast)* and imperfect- and the Appellate 
Court had some difficulty in arriving at an opinion willt re- 
gard to the facts o( a case. Tiio four young civilians rcccnt- 
Jy transferred from the North IVeslern Provinces to Oude con- 
sidered that the English record system saved inne. The Judicial 
Commissioner had ver)' eekioiu found the record to be hasty 
and imperfect. 


Civil Justice . — There was an increase in the number of Ori- 
ginal Civil Suits from IIJDO to The total number of 

cases on the files was 1 J,Sl.S, of ihcfc 1,851, or 679 more than 
in the previous year, were struck otf without trial. !1 'he re- 
turns in this respect were particularly bad in the Dlslricls of 
Jjucknow, Oonao, Ifurdui, Barnitch and I'T’zabad, The Judi- 
cial Commissioner believed that m.an)" of these cases were in 
fact confessions of. judgment. That Is to say. Urn dcffindant 
on finding a suit mstUuted against him, ])ay8 his debt, and the 
plaintilt takes no more trouble in the matter; con. ‘sequent ly the 
Court enters the case as “ struck off without trial.” Tffiere wna 
no imatcnnl increase in the number of cases "finally ndiust- 
cd- by Eazecnamab/’ and “ decreed by confession of iiidfr- 
.ment when the increase in the number of suits instituted "is 

^,0^1 against 1,66- m lb62, jind those "decreed bv confession 
of judgment were 2,71)7 against 2,011. The nnm'ber of suHb 
rcgnJarly brougJit to trial was 5,473 against 4,949. fl’be pro- 

n deducting .919, which were still pendiiur at 

-isfactory average per cent., winch was not an unsat- 

Court of , 1,0 Ch"l'S:l. oS to .1,0 

only 440 remiiupd oi^uohnow. J1 t, hc.se were deducted 

in iLst of thc-^e thercl.nd^f Courts hi the Province ; 

The averarra r ^r}>m-Ovctncnt. w this respect. 

‘ *= duiation-of cusdsj 25 Jays agaiiist;21 in 1862, wiia 
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not unsatisfaclory considering tlie increased number of cases 
disposed of. Moreo%'er the whole average is spoiled by a few 
cases, which were kept all the year on the files awaiting the 
adjustment of some suit, on which they depended, in the Set- 
tlement Department. One case in Sultanpore had been thus 
pending for 647 days, and another in Portabgurh had been 
lying over for 416 days. The number of cases referred to 
arbitration was 775 against 7l4 in 1862. 730 cases were un- 

reservedly confirmed, 33 partially confirmed, and 12 set aside. 
In ]862 the number set aside was 31. There was only a 
very slight increase the number of civil appeals instituted 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s Courts, viz. 78 in all. Of 
the 827 appeals on tlie file 458 were confirmed, 176 reject- 
ed, reversed, or modified, and 133 returned for re-investiga- 
tion. The average duration of these appeals was 20 days. The 
number of appeals instituted in the Commissioners’ Courts 
was 236 against J8Q in 1862. How these appeals were dis- 
posed of does not quite appear, for, in addition to them, 231' 
more cases were called for without appeal by the Commissioners 
and swelled the number which passed uudei* their review to 
467. Of these 410, or 87 per cent, were confirmed. The 
average duration of these appeals was 16 days, and the oldest 
case pending was dated 10th July 1863. These results were 
highly creditable to the Commissioners especially to the Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad, The number of appeals instituted in‘ 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court was 101 against J81 in 1862. 
This decrease was owing to a decrease of 38 in the number 
preferred from the Civil Judge’s Court ; from whicli Court the 
number of appeals had decreased from 171 iu 1861 to 58 in 
1863. The taste for appeals was declining in the city of Luck- 
now. Of tlie 118 appeals tried in the Judicial Coinmissioner’d 
Court 63 were confirmed, and 45 rejected, reversed, or modi- 
fied, or returned for re-investigation j and at the close of the 
year there were ten cases pending, the oldest having been insti- 
tuted on 29th June. The average duration of these appeals 
W'as 07 days, which contrasted very unfavourably with the 
average obtained iu the previous year, 16 days. Tlie result 
■was owing to the delay which took place in the re-investigation 
of cases returned to the Lower Court for further enquiry, du- 
ring the whole of which time the cases were considered to be 
pending in the J udicial Commissioner’s Court. The average 
►Statement of Civil Cases decided in the Province is shown iu 
the following table : — . ' 
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eil for. Ou'ing fo sonic misapprehension of inslruciions the 
requisite inibnnation was not forwarded from some cilttvicts, 
There were only 20 cases of contempt of court against 47 
in 1862. The fact of tlicre having been no claims to adiiii- 
nister to the e.states of deceased or incapable persons, in all the 
Courts of the Khyrabad Division, would seem to show that the' 
people in that part of llie country 'have little or no knowledge 
of our rules of procedme. But tliere was less litigation of all 
kinds in the Khyrabad Courts than in those of eitlibr of the 
other Divisions in this Province. Out of 9,883 witnesses exa- 
mined, 8,o25 were dismissed on the day of their arrival, and 
675 more on the second day, so that only 183 were detained 
beyond the second day. The satisfactoriness of this return was 
owing to the system of cause lists under which every case caaie 
up on its allotted day, and, if not determined, at least the wit- 
nesses in the suit were examined in jivesencc of the parties and 
discharged. 21 cases were tried with the assistance of Jurors in 
tlie Court of the Civil Judge of Lucknow. In 1862 there were 
125 such cases, No cause w'as assigned by the Civil J ndge for this 
decrease, nor for the reduction in the roll of Jurors from 483 to 
178, which, considering the extremely favourable account vhicli 
he gave in the previous year of the success which had attended 
the introduction of the system, appeared somewhat extraordi- 
nary. There was on the whole an increase in tlie process col- 
lections amounting to Bs. 3,421, of which Ks. 1,388 was credited 
to Government. Tiie amount disbursed to the process servei?, 
viz : Ps. 10,529, was little more than in tlie previous year 
when it was Ks. 10,328. The Honorary Magistrates 'iverc 
highly spoken of by the Commissioners. The Commissionei' of 
Khyrabad ‘obtained the services ot some of them as Assessors in 
Ills Couit. As observed by that officer, assisting in trying Ses- 
' sions cases is the best judicial education for Talookdars. They 
did not, how'ever, take kindly to Civil. work, and it was rather 
hard upon suitors to be dependent on a Court, the presiding 
officer of which could betake himself whither he pleased, for as 
long a time as he pleased, without any heed to their interests. 
The Pajah of Tiloee was deprived of his powers, and fined Ps. 
2,000 for abetment of torture. This direliction of duty was de- 
clared not to have proceeded from corrupt motives, but Irotu a 
want of independence of character which induced Jiim weakly 
to become the tool of an unscrupulous Police Officer. 

Orders of the Government of Indict . — The Governor General 
in Council remarked that the increase in the more heinous class of 
.crime was very senoiis, and the small proportion of eases 
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brouglifc to trial was very unsatisfactory. The small number of 
criminal cases in which the prisoners were acquitted was credi- 
table to the judgment of the committing officers. It was im- 
portant that fines should as far as possible, supersede imprison- 
ment ; and that fines should be in some degree in proportion to 
the means of ofifenders. The Governor General in Council be- 
lieved the new system of guarding roads by patrolling to be 
not so good as the old plan of small road-posts at dangerous 
points. The return of cases of appeal from the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Court for re-investigatiou ought to be encouraged, 
as they often constitute the only security for justice. The Ad- 
ministration of Civil Justice appeared to be highly creditable to 
the Officers of the Oude Commission but the average number 
of days taken in (he disposal of Civil cases was not considered 
satisfactory. 


ADMmiSTRATION OJF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES; 

1863. 

This report is submitted by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut 
to the Government of tlie N. W. Provinces. 

General Statistics. — The aggregate number of persons for dis- 
posal during the year was 81,601, as compared witli 74,100 in the 
previous year, being an increase of 7,501. This increase is con- 
fined to the number of persons charged with petty offences. There 
was a trifling decrease of 376 in that of persons brought to trial 
for heinous crimes. But there rvas a very large and^dispropor- 
tioiiate increase in the number of crimes and ofences ascertain- 
ed to hcive been committed in 1863, as contrasted with the re-, 
turns of 1862 Only 61,212 offences of every description were 
repoi ted in J8G2, against 78,596 in the year under report being 
a difference of 17,383. ^ The increase in 1863 was moat consi- 
derable in respect to heinous offences, which' numbered 41,802 
in 18G3, compared with only 29,102 in 1862. This circum- 
stance, taken in connection with.an actual decrease of persons 
bi ought to tiial for heinous offences, would s6em to indicate a 
want of success in the application of detective ffieasn'res respect- 
ing cases of serious crime on the part of the Police Gonstabii- 
Jary. After making every allowance,' however, for the iraprove- 

Xqu IX.. P.inr II, 2 K 
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ment exhibited in the report of crime, there ceti’he no doubt 
that the increase in the number of ascertained oiFcnces must be 
in part ascribed to a real increase of heinous crime throughout 
. the country. Out of a total increase of 17,383 in the number 
of offences reported, the increase alone in four of the principal 
offences against property amounted to 13,369. These offences 
are those with which the police, as a detective body, evince a la- 
mentable want of ability to cope. There w'ere in 1863 of theft 
26,677 oases, 996 of receiving stolen property dishonestly, 23f) 
of robbery and 12,22-1 of housebreaking. Ko cases of thuggee 
■were repor'ted. The number of offences affecting the human 
body 'was 



1862. 

1863. 

Murder, 

... 266 

263 

Culpable homicide, 

... 208 

177 

Grievous hurt, 

... 112 

66 

Hapo, .«* «*. 

* * * 13/ 

158 

Administering stupifying 

drugs,... 33 

74 

Dacoity, aggravated, 

... 7 

6 

Ditto simple, 

... 42 

48 


T/iC Mai/zstraies’ Covrts . — Out of 81,601 persons for dis- 
posal during the year, the cases of 79,961 were disposed 
of by the Magisterial agency, leaving 1,171 undisposed of 
at the close of the 5'ear — as compared with 72,110 dis- 
posed of in 1862, and 1,197 pending at its close, and 
62,882 decided in 1861, with 1,361 similarly pending at the end 
of the year. The Court consider this to be very satisfactory. 
The cases of only 91 persons had been pending more than three 
months at the close of the year, as contrasted with 137 at the 
end of 1862, and 146 at the close of 1861. This result is like- 
wise favourable. In three districts only, viz., those of Agra, 
l<’uttehpore, and Sliahjehanpore, was the number '’of persons 
.whose cases had been pending more than ninety days.excessive^ 
Of 79,951 persons disposed of on trial, 46,471, or 67 per cent, 
were convicted or committed to the tJessions, 34,480, or 43 per 
cent, being discharged or acquitted. These proportions are 
identical with those of last year’s returns. Only fifty- five per 
cent of the persons accused of non-bailable or heinous offences 
Were prosecuted successfully to conviction. This result is an 
improvement on the corresponding percentage of convictions in 
1862, viz., fifty-three per cent. In Chundeyree, the highest, 
there T\'ere 76 per cent of convictions ; in Mozuffernugger, the 
lowest, there were 37. In 1862 the total number of Criminal 
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trialsj inclutVnifi commitments, disposed of was 40,079, as com- 
pared with 43,970 trials and 3,792 commitments, or a total of 
47,762 in 1863. In addition to the above, 3,242 cases were 
''prepared for superior” in 1862, as contrasted with 2,275 in 
1863. But, *on the other hand, 3,792 enquiries were made by ^ 
Subordinate Masriatrates under Sections 135 and 180, and Chap- 
ter XVI. Act XXV. of 1861, in 1863. This description of cases 
was included under the head of cases prepared for superior” 
in 1862, so that, on the wliole, the amount of regular Criminal 
business disposed of by the Magisterial Courts in the year under 
report greatly exceeded that of the previous one. In the mis- 
cellaneous department ihe results were similar: 1,62,276 mis- 
cellaneous cases being disposed of in 1863, against 1,27,959 in 
1862, In Banda the largest number of cases was decided, or 
3,010: in Gurlnval the fewest, or 137. 18,079 persons were 

sentenced to imprisonment compared with 17,082 in 1862, i. c., 

Persons. 

Vigorous, ... ... ... 10,686 

Simple, ... ... ... 8l7 

IVith fine, ... ... . . 6,076 

Of tlie 10,586 persons sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 1,560 
were imprisoned from one to two years ; 1,698 from six months 
to one year ; and 7,328 for periods not exceeding six months. 
Of those sentenced to simple imprisonment, only 25 were im- 
prisoned for more than six months. 24,302 persons were fined 
Bs. 3,17,531, of which Bs. 1,63.582 were realized. Only 5 
persons were fined more than Bs, 500 each, and 50 per- 
sons from Bs. 200 to Bs, 500. TJjg vast majority of the fines 
w^ere imposed in petty cases, and did not exceed Rs. 50 
in amount. Of Rs. 3,17,631 imposed in fines, Bs, 2,00,842 were 
inflicted as sole punishment in 106 offences of a petty description, 
and Rs, 1,26,735 l ealized. The largest aggregate amount of 
fines imposed as sole punishment was inflicted for the offences of 

Breach of Customs Laws “ Causing Hurt “ Assault and 
Criminal Force;” "Breach of Abkaree Laws Mischief 
and "^Criminal Trespass,” Security for good conduct was requir- 
ed from 1,344 persons, and to keep the peace, from 258 ; recog- 
nizances to keep the peace were taken from 2,560. 

The Sessions Judges . — There were 2,234 Appeals preferred 
from the orders of the Magistrates to the Sessions- Judges. 
Of these 648 were rejected, 964 orders confirmed, and 469 
modified or reversed, being a percentage of 23 per cent., as 
contrasted with 22 per cent, reversed, and modified in tho 
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])rcviou8 year, and 29 i>ei* cent, in 18G1. '1‘be number of 
cases committed to the Sessions, including cases i)euding at the 
close of the previous year, amounted to 1,419, as contrasted 
^vilh 1,C)]6 in lbG2, and the number of conunilments disposed 
of during the year ^yas 1,227, as comj>ared with 1,44:'7 in the 
])vevi()us year. The cases of 2,320 persons ^Yere dis])osed of on 
trial at the Sessions. Of these, 1,712, or 74 per cent., were 
convicted, and 608, or 26 per cent., acquitted. In Seharunpore 
there were 95 per cent, of convictions at the Sessions — the 
highest *, atid in Jhansic 41, — the lowest. There were 5.39 
cases relating to disputed position of lands, under Chapter 22, 
Act XXV. of 1861, of which 7 were pending at the close of 
the year. The number of witnesses who attended to give evi- 
dence amounted to 2,21,528, as contrasted with 2,12,639 in the 
previous year. Of these, 2,09,706 were detained only I day; 
9,8 59, 2 days ; 1,779, 3 days ; and 684, for longer jieriods, be- 
ing an average percentage of 95 ])er cent.; 4 per cent. ; 1 per 
cent, ; and 0 per cent, respectively dismissed after 1, 2, 3, and 
more than 3 days’ attendance, as compared with 93 per cent. ; 
5 ])er cent. ; 1 jier cent. ; and 1 per cent., in 1862. The Court 
consider these results to be eminently satisfactory, and to be as 
favourable as can be safely attained. Tl)e greatest number of 
witnesses were present in the Ghazeepoor District, where 
15,565 were examined. The general average duration of each 
case was reduced from 14 to 13 days. There were 1,209 
Appeals from the Assistants preferred to the Magistrates. Of 
these 1,166 were di8j)osed of, 693 being confirmed, 131 orders 
rejected, and 332 modified or reversed, or 29 per cent., as con- 
trasted with 28 per cent, in 1862. Jn the Courts of the Magis- 
trates lls. 23,620 were imposed ns compensation-fines under 
the Section, as compared with Rs. 19,307 in the previous year. 
Of this amount Ks. 9,721 were realized and paid as coin- 
pensation to sufFerers, being 41 per cent, against 36 jjcr 
cent, in 1862 and 16 per cent, under the provisions of Act 
XVI. of 1850 in 1861. In the Courts of the Sessions Judges 
less effect was given to the j)ro\ision8 of this 'Section tlian 
in 1862, and only Rs. 4,536 were imposed as compensation- 
fines, of which no more than Rs. 676 (or 15 per cent.) were paid 
to the injured j)ar(ie3, as compared with 2l per cent, in 1862. 
1,178 Sessions trials and 1,948 Appeals were disposed of by the 
Sessions Judges in 1863, as compared with 1,368 trials and 
2,309 appeals during the previous ;;’ear. One da3'’.s work is 
taken to be represented by the trial of one Sessions case, or 
of five Appeals. Sentence of death, subject to confirmation, was 
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passed on /8 persons, as compared \yitli 128 in the previous year. 
286 persons Avere sentenced to various periods of transpor- 
tation, i. e.j 128 for life, 31 for 11 years and upAvards, and 127 
for 7 years and 'upu'ards. Out of 1,114 persons sentenced to 
vigoroics imprisonment, the sentences of 209 varied from 7 to 14 
years, and of 465 from 3 to 6 years, the remaining 440 being 
sentenced to lesser terms of imprisonment. Simjole imprison- 
ment AA'as inflicted on 70 persons, only 4 of AA’hose sentences ex- 
ceeded 3 years in duration. In addition to the above, 188 per- 
sons received tlic double punishment of imprisonment and fine, 
5 persons Avere required to find security for good behaviour, and 
8 to enter into recognizances to keep the peade. Altogether, 
180 persons Avere fined Rs. 29,965 by the 8c&sious Judges, Es. 
2,778 of Avhicli amount Avere realized.^ 


Assessors . — In 1,194 cases reported to Ijua'C been tried 
AA'itli the assistance of 2,982 Assessors, the »Sessions Judges 
concurred in opinion Avith the Assessors in all but 182 
cases, a circumstance Avhich' appears to sliew tliat the sys- 
tem of trial by Assessors is, on tl)c Avhole, found to Avork avgU 
in practice, and that the judgment formed by the Assessors em- 
ployed is generally correct. Of those Assessors 1,083 belonged 
to the agricultural community, 808 Avere Mahajuus, 469 Plead- 
ers, 182 employed in service, and 21 of the sacerdotal order, the 
remaining being unclassed. Sixty Assessors Avere fined Es. 780 
for non-attendance, fl’he average duration of each Sessions’ 
trial Avas 23 days, and of each Criminal appeal 20 days, as con- 
trasted AA’ith 20 and 26 days respectively in the px’evious year. 
iJiese averages are subject to disturbing causes (such as the 
peiiodical circuits of tlie Judges to outlying Magistracies) Avhich 

it as frequently out of the poiA'er of the Sessions Judges to con- 
trol. ° 


The foIloAving statement shows the number of persons 
rou"ht to tml, convicted, and acquitted, in the Magisterial 
and Sessions Courts m the North-Western Provinces, the aver- 
a^e duration of cases, and tlie proportion of persons brought to 

durbgXyeat’ma population. 
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Mo, of persons c 1 



brough.t to S 


3 

trial inclu-S 

District. 

0 

sive of ca.s-| g-:: 



es ponding .S.2 



at close of. I'jT 


0 

past year, j 


Apra Dhision, 

DeluM Dlioon, ... .. 32,08.3j 

Seharaiipore, ... .*• S,01,325j 

Moo^sufi'crnuggur, G,72,8G1 

jMeot’Ut, ... ... 11,35,072! 

Booluiuisimliur, ... 7,78,342 

Allygurh, ..._ .. 11.34,575] 

llohilkund JDannian, i 

Bijnour, ... ...j 0.95,5211 

Moraclabad, ... .. 11,38,461) 

Bareilly, ... ...! 13,78,26‘8 




0,10,965) 


1 1,74,5561 






Allahabad, 

13,79,788' 

Benares Divisi on. 


Goriiokpore. ... 

30,87,874 

Azimgurh, 

66,53,251 

Jounxioro, 

11,43,719 

Mirzaporo, 

11,01,31.5 

Benares. 

8.51.757 


15.96,324 


^ ^ Total. ... 3,31,08,801 

]^miadn Division. 

ICumaon, ... ... 3,69,223 

Giirliwa], ^ ... .. 2,30,687 

Jhansio Division. 

'Jhansio, ... .. 

'.laloun, ... ... " 

Chuntlcyrco, ... ... 87,260 

Tlumccvpore, .. ....,, 



463 

15 

287 


803 

71 

1,10D 


486 

60 

927 


2,078 

58 

1,415 


nio 

57 

3!<i 


1,532 

GO 

1,015 


603 

35 

405 

' 

- 

1,243 

118 

9151 

1,70.1 

77 

l,3ISi 

1,461 

6!) 

959, 


1,601 

76 

1,780^ 


1.008 

49 

957). 

2;752 

108 

1,229 

2,231 

99 

1,419 

1,39.9 

61 

1,205 


884 

09 

731 

1,031 

110 

632 , 

1,687 

87 

1,855 

501 

50 

693 

1,187 

GO 

1,010 


1,409 

153 

2,369 


.3,036 

83 

4,117 


1.812 

102 

I,.5Si 


1,307 

74 

566 


. 1,119 

77 

827 


1,673 

126 

sol 


2,084 

140 

1,109 


2,533 

ISO 

1,246 


40,540 

2,333 

1 

32,910 



746 499 18 

242 133 18 

1,332 6G9 10 

1,212 713 5 

.712 630 3 


Total, 
Grand Total, 


' 81,601 
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The Court of Ni^anud Admdnt.—Oi 9 appeals preferred 
from tlie orders of the Sessions Judges to the J^Tizaraut 
Adawlut under the old law, eight were confirmed and I 
acquitted. Of under tire new law 57 were confirmed, 
16 were modified and II acquitted. The cases of 557 
were a])pealed or called for by the Court on perusal of the 
monthl}’’ statement. Of these 306 were confirmed, 90 modified 
or remanded, and 16 1 acquitted. There were 159 persons whose 
cases were submitted under Section 434, and called for under 
Section 404, Act XXV. of 1861. In 95 of these the order was 
confirmed, in 9 modified or remanded, and 55 were acquitted. 70 
per cent, of appeals were upheld. Altogether, 440 Criminal 
trials "were decided by tiie Court in 1863, as contrasted with 495 
in 1862. But 222 miscellaneous cases were disposed of ih the 
former year, as compared with 166 in the latter, so that the ag- 
gregate number of cases of all kinds disposed of was almost iden~ 
tical in each year, being 662 in the one and 661 in the other. 
The number of Criminal trials pending on the Court’s file at the 
end of the year 1863 -was 22, as compared with 47 which were 
pending at the close of 1862. The cases of 1,049 persons w^ere 
disposed of by the Court during the past 3 ’-ear, 563 of vvhom were 
convicted, and 229, or 21 per cent., acquitted, the remainder 
being disposed of by remand, mitigation, or othorwise^ The 
penalties imposed by tbe Nizamut Adawlut during the past two 
years were the following i — 


Tlcath, ... ... •*« «■. 

Transportation for life, 

Transportation from 7 to 14 years. 
Imprisonment for life,... 

Ditto above 12, and not exceeding 21 years. 
Ditto above 5, not exceeding 1 year, 

‘ Ditto not exceeding 5 years, ... 


1863. 

60 

17 

12 

0 

0 

13 

60 


1862* 

65 

17 

4 

1 

11 

12 

31 


Total, ... 162 141 

I'here was a slight increase in the total number of sentences 
passed by tbe Court.- The increase occurred in cases of trans- 
portation from 7 to 14 years, and in sentences of minor terms of 
imprisonment, there being a .small decrease in the number of 
capital sentences confirmed. 

Ordehs op Government. — The Secretary to the X. W. 
Government communicates the remarks and orders of His Honor 
the Liutenaiit-Governor. The large increase in heinous of- 
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fences, as observed by the Court, is much to be regretted, and 
demands serious ‘consideration. This subject liad already re- 
ceived attention in connection with the lleport upon the Police 
Administration, and the increase of gambling was regarded as 
one of the most fertile causes of increase of crime. It is observed 
with satisfaction that the number of murders had decreased 
from 266 to 263, and that no case of thuggee liad occurred for 
the previous two years. Out of 81,601 persons under trial during 
the year, only 1,171 remained undisposed of at its close, and of 
these the cases of only 91 persons had been pending for more 
than three mouths. These results arc pronounced very satisfac- 
tor}’. The thanks of Government are conveyed to the Court 
for the care and attention bestowed by them on tlie superinten- 
dence of the Criminal Administration. So far as can be gather- 
ed from the general character of the Eeturns, the Judicial and 
Magisterial Officers merit commendation for the manner in 
Avliich their heavy and responsible duties have been fulfilled." - 
The date for the submission of the Report is charged from 1st 
March to 1st April, but strict punctuality in the submission of 
future Reports will be o,\pcctcd. 



THE 


ANNALS 


or 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


THE POST OFFICE OF IHDIA. 

1863-64. 

Tub report is submitted by A. iM. ^lonteath. Esq., in cliargo 
of tbe Office of Director General of the Post OiFce of India. 

Eighty new post-offices and 71 new letter-boxes were opened, 
against 69 and 89 respectively in 1862-63. Of the whole num- 
ber of 80 how post-offices 50 belonged to the Bombay circle ; 
the reason of this was the inferior provision for postal wants 
made by the district post, and the nnusually great development 
of trade. 

Postal Lines . — Mails were conveyed for a distance of 2,473 
miles by railway, 6,166 by mail-cart and horse-dak, 33,863 
by runners and river transit, and 6,137 by sea transit, making 
a total of 46,619 miles of postal lines against 47,084 in 1862-63. 
There was increase of 91 miles in the distance of railway tran- 
sit, a similar decrease in that of mail-cart and horse-dfik, and a 
decrease of 466 miles in that of runners and river transit, 
making a decrease in the total extent of miles in the various 
postal lines of 466. The commencement of uninterrupted rail- 
way communication _ between Bengal and the North-W-estern 
1 rovinces, and the impossibility of having the mails sorted, as 
before, at an intermediate office, necessitated the introduction, 
of railway sorting on the lino between Allahabad and CawfiT- 
pore. The portion of the raail-cart line between Raneeo-nhgh 
and Benares above Burhee \yas abolished, and th'O' diHot 
management made over to a cohtractoif, - A contract horsoUhik 
Voi.ix,rABTm, ''an - • ' ’ 
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line was established between Lneknow and Fyzabad (80 miles) 
in place of the runner line previously existing. In Bombay 
the mail-cart and horse-dak mileage was reduced by 69 miles 
owing to the extension of the Great Indian Peninsulai; Railway, 
in consequence of which the former route betw^een Malligaum 
and Indore was exchanged for the shorter route between hlar- 
gaum and Indore. A separate branch line was provided to the 
military station of Mhow, "which was situated on the old route. 
In Madras the contract mail-cart line from Madras to Trichi- 
nopoly w^as superseded by a line from the Salem Railway Sta- 
tion to Trichiuopoly. A mail-cart communication was esta- 
blished between Pootbanoor Railway iStation and Ootacamund. 
The S23ccd and regularity of the mail-cart and horse-daks still 
suffered greatly from the incomplete state of the roads, in res- 
pect of metalling and bridging, even on the important main 
lines between Nargaum and Agra, and between Poona and 
Bangalore. The reduction in the length of runner and boat 
lines "was caused by the extension of railways, construction of 
new roads, and substitution of horse-daks for runners, 

Coi'i'espondence . — ^Thc accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of articles received for delivery at the different post-offices 
in ISGS-CI, compared with 1862-63 ; — 


Years. 

Letters. 

Rews- 

payers. 

Parcels. 

Books, 

Total, ' 

1863-63 

1863-64 

44,2*16,073 4.558,581 

46,907,654 4,648,850 

1 

556,276 

556,254 

341,454 

349,335 

49,702,384 

52,462,093 

[ncrcaso j 2,661,581 

Decrease ... ...j 


■■ 

7,881 

2,769,709 

' ■" ... 

Pcrcou- 3 iHcreaso... 
tago of 2 Decrease... 

601 

1*98 


2-30 

. 5*55 







There was an increase in the number of paid letters of G-71, in 
the number of unpaid of 8*21, in the number of registered of 
17*80, and in the total of 6 *01 per cent. There was decrease 
in the number of service letters of 0*13 per cent, due to all the 
circles ‘ except those of Bombay and British Burraah. There ■ 
was, nevertheless, a considerable increase in the official postr 
age. The rate at which unpaid letters increased was greater 
than the rate at which the paid correspondence increas- 
ed. A similar result was observable the previous year. The 
fact Avas partly due to the gradual supersession of the District 
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Post (in wliicli pre-payment is compulsory) by the General 
Post, and partly to the development of Native correspondence 
being more rapid than that of the courcspondence carried on by 
the European population. The number of letters directly de- 
livered Tvas 39,999,149. The number retained for re-issue was 
6,908,605, of these 1,286,392 were sent to the Dead Letter 
Office, and the number disposed of by re-direction, or in deposit 
at the end of the year, was 1,916,270. The number of letters, 
papers and parcels mis-sent was 45,602 or *07 per cent, against 
49,189 or *08 per cent, in 1862-63. The number of letters re- 
turned to the senders was 402,453 against 408,904, and the 
number undisposable was 883,939 against 658,920 in 1862-63, 
making a total number of 1,286,392 disposed of by the Dead 
Letter Offices of Calcutta, kladra.s, Bombay, Agra and Lahoi'e. 
The proportion of letters sent to the Dead Letter Office was 
2 per cent. ; the same as in the previous year. The sale of 
postage stamps showed an increase of 10*20 per cent, over that 
of the previous year. The gross value of the stam|)s sold was 
lis. 18,93,088-10. 

District Post . — It was decided that steps should be taken 
for placing tbe District Post on a more satisfactory footing by 
the Local Governments, with the understanding that as soon 
as the general correspondence of any station was found 
to fulfil tbe prescribed conditions of self-support, tho postal- 
service should be taken over by the General Post. The General 
Post sent 3,919,415 letters to the District Post for delivery, 
of which 413,198 were received back, and it received from the 
District Post 2,169,209 for delivery. Tho correspondence un- 
delivered by tbe District Post was 10*54 per cent. 

Miscellaneous . — There were in all 1,641 complaints made by 
tbe public against 1,443 in 1862-63. Of these 616 against 40*1 
were well founded, 530 against 434 groundless, 523 against 539 
were unsuccessfully enquii'ed into, and 72 against 69 remained 
under enquiry at the end of the year. The number of offences 
committed by Post Office officials was 100 against 122 in 
1862-63. Of these there were 84 judicial convictions and 16 
departmental punishments. The greater portion of the offences 
for which criminal Convictions were obtained, consisted of tam- 
pering in transit with parcels and letters containing, of sup- 
posed to contain, valuables. The large extent to which the In- 
dian Post Office is made use of by native merchants fof the 
conveyance of parcels containing gold, and the facility with 
which these parcels can sometimes be recognized, present a'seri- 
ous temptation to postal subordinate.s. The more general in- 
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trodnetion of tlio Currency Note system g^ave ri^e to tlie trans- 
mission by Post of a great number of letters containing such 
Notes. The accompanying table shows the number of higln\ay 
robberies as compared with the previous year : — - 


Numdur or lIiGiiWAY RoBncuirs. | 

Presidency. 

18G2-G3. 

18G8-Gk 


Bengal 


f) 

9 


Madras ... 

• •• 

10 

19 

9 Increase, 

Bombay ... 

• « • 

21 

14 

7 Decrease. 

N. \V. Provinces 

• • • 

85 

18 

17 Decrease. 

Punjab 

• • • 

1 

1 


British Burmah 

• • • 

Nil 

Nil. 


Total ... 

* • * 

7G 

Cl 

15 Decrease. 


Of the 19 cases in the Madras Circle 11 occurred in our ovin 
and 8 la the Nizam’s territory. A wliole gang of robbers were 
taken, tried and convicted in the North Arcot District, These 
robberies annually occur in the same districts, viz., North Ar- 
cot, Nellore, Cuddapah and Kurnool, and in the Hyderabad 
territory, and always on tiie same lines of road. The police 
did all in their power and obtained considerable succesi 5 . The 
Hj^derabad country was wdthout a regular police. There was, 
howevei', a special police called the “Buddeaca Joivans” main- 
tained for the protection of the mails, but they are so indiffer- 
ent a set of men and so badlj^ trained and equipped as to he 
utterly useless. The Re.sident at Hj^derabad, thougli fre- 
quently urged to do so, had taken no steps to induce the Ni- 
zam’s Government to remedy the evil. Of the 14; robbei’ies in 
the Bombay Circle, 6 occurred in British districts, and tho 
remaining 8 in the Malwa territory. Nespecting the Malwa 
territory, tho Post Master General reported that "better Police 
arrangements had noAv been introduced, and that regular posts 
of patrols bad been placed from Indore to Nusserabad. Out of 
the 14' casqs of robbery 6 -were brought home to the ofrbnders, 
who were convicted and sentenced. In the North-Western 
Provinces 6 of the 18 robberies rvere committed in Britisli terri- 
tory ’ tbe'robbers \vere apprehended in only one instance. The 
remaining cases occurred in foreign territories ; a portion of 
the property was recovered and restored to the owners in 
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2 cases; tlie other 10 cases were still under enquiry iu the 
JVative Courts. • 


The JEsfahh'shnient consisted of 1 Director General of the 
Post Office of India, 1 Compiler of Post Office Accounts, 
6 Post Masters General, 49 Inspecting Postmasters, 902 
Post Masters and Deputy Post Masters, 12,212 English and 
vernacular clerks, 2,372 postmen and other servants, 38,313 
servants on the Eoad Establishment. The total Establish- 
ment was 22,856 against 24,633 in the previous year. Extens- 
ive revisions of both Office and Poad Establishments were 
made iu the Bombay and Madras Circles, owing to the extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of food and the demand for labour. 
In the Boinbay Presidency a general batta allowance, regulated 
by the price of grain, was introduced, in respect of the lower- 
paid classes of the Postal establishment drawing Rs. 8 per 
mensem and under ; but this did not full}'^ meet the require- 
ments, and separate revisions of the rate of paj* for various 
localities had to be made from time to time. In many cases 
reductions in numbers were cai'ried out so as to lessen consid- 
erably the increase of cost which would otherwise have beeu 
entailed by the general rise in the price of labour. 


Fori’Postal Branches of the JDepartraent—'ThQ Travellers" 
Dftk almost ceased to exist in relation to the Post Office. In 
Bengal the duty of laying Palanquin Daks for travellers was 
taken oyer by the Civil Officers of the several Districts. Steps 
woie taken, with the concurrence of the Local Governments, 
for the gi-adual withdrawal of the Post Office from all connec-^ 
tion -with the laying of Travellers’ Palanquin Daks in the other 
parts of India, (North-Western Provinces, Oudh, Central Pro- 
vince^ Punjab^ where the service had preidously beeu perform- 
ed. The management and control of Staging Bungalows were 
transferred to the several Local Governments at the close of 
the year. The . Government Bullock Train was abolished, ar- 
rangements being made for the conveyance of Government 
goods under contract with the Indian Carrying Company. The 
passenger service carried on by the post office is decreasing 
year by year with the extension of the Kailwajq and the institu- 
tion of horse dilk arrangements by private individuals or com- 


Finance . — The total amount received by the'‘puvely -post; 

1 against ' 6fi,22,.3S2-12-4' i 

JSb2-63 ; deducting the amount due to the Lpndon post offic 

Rs.. 67,66,592-15-2 /against Rupee 
62,13,066-11-4. i he total exj-icjaiditure of the purely posh 
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service was Ks. 38.70,162-15-6 against Rs. 37,37,636-12-7. 
The total receipts of separate departments were Rs. 
16,10,117-2-3 against Rs. 16,02,680-4-3; the total expenses 
were Rs. 11,17,364-9-9 against Rs. 11,69,607-3-7 ; and the ex- 
penditure on pensions was Es. 28,399-7-4 against Rs, 27,796-0-1 ^ 
in 1862-63. The Indian Post Office makes only a p?*o/omtE 
charge for official covers. In England they are treated exactly 
like pilvate covers, except onl}^ in respect of the large Loudon - 
Offices with which the Post Office keeps an account of postage 
chargeable on all covers despatched or received : the former 
being charged at pre-paid rates, and the latter at bearing rates. 
The total sura so chargeable is paid to the Post Office and is 
credited as Post Office revenue. In India the Post Office mere- 
ly keeps an account of the postage chargeable, at pre-paid 
rates, on all official covers sent under frank, showing the total 
sum as 'pro forma revenue. If it is desired to know how far 
the Indian Post Office is remunerative, in the same sense as 


the English Post Office is said to he remunerative, we muss 
include official postage in the revenue. Thus the Indian 
Post Office yielded, during the year, a surplus revenue of 
Rs. 28,89,428, being Rs. 4,13,297 more than the correspond- 
ing surplus of the previous 3 mar. Omitting the returns of 
official postage there was a deficit of Rs. 6,66,919 or 17 percent, 
on the total expenditure. In other words, for every 100 rupees 
which the Government expended in 1863-64 on the conversance 
of correspondence, Official and private, it recovered 83 rupees 
from the postage levied on the latter class. There was a clear 
profit of Rs. 3,98,752 -t<-6 from the working of the non -Postal 
Branches of the Department. 

General Revievj of Progress . — The Indian Post Office has to 
look back upon the year 1854 in tbe same waj' in which the 
English Post Office looks hack upon the year 1840 when the 
^ penny postage’ was introduced. Since the 3 'ear 1854-55 the 
number of Post-offices and Receiving Houses had increased 

from 700 to 981. The nccom- 


Lettees and Nemspapees. 



Number. 

Per cent. 

1854.B5 ... 

28.797.600 

... mo 

ISSS.fiG ... 

82.301,960 

... 112 

185a-57 ... 

37,260,420 

... 129 

1857-68 ... 

42,307 980 

... 146 

1858 .69 ... 

50,978,036 

... 177 

1859-60 ... 

47,78 S.lhS 

... 165 

ISCO-Cl ... 

46,977,410 

- , 163 

18GT-G2 ... 

46,576,474 

... .. 301 

1862.fi.? ... 

48, SO 1.654 

... 169 

18G3.Gi ... 

51,556,604 

...- 179 


i * 


panjdng is a comparative view of 
the several years ; the corresjion- 
dence of 1854-56 being repre- 
sented by 100, and that of the 
other years proportionately. The 
large inci'ease in 1858-59 was 
due to the influx of European 
Troops, and the subsequent ten- 
dency of the correspondence to 
diminish up to 1861-62 was due 
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to the gradual witlidrawal of a large portion of tlie European 
Army. The figures given below show the "Revenue (excluding 
Official Postage) of the year preceding the introduction of the 
new system and of the several subsequent years ; the I'evenuo 
of 1855-66 being represented by 100, and that of each other 
year proportionately : — 


Ye.ujs. 

« 

Puref^’^ Postal 
R e V e n uc, 
not iiiclud 
iiig- Official 
Postage. 

Rmiakks. 

Last complete year' 
of old sj^stem ... 

^ 1853-51 

128 


First complete j’-car 
of new system 

' 1S55-5G 

100 


Sad ditto 

1856-57 

116 


3rd ditto 

1857-58 

110 

1 Decrease owing to 

4th ditto 

1858-59 

151 

( Disturbances. 

oth ditto 

1859-60 

162 


6th ditto 

1860-61 

171 


7th ditto 

1861-62 

176 


Sth ditto 

1862-63 

189 


Oth ditto 

1863-64 

201 

* 




The following Table gives the corresponding results for the 
English Post Office so far as they are available : — 


1 

t 

Years. 

1 

Rovenuo of tbo Eng- 
lish Pust Office 
taken fi om llie 
English Report 
for 1862, tho re- 
venue of 1840 be- 
ing represented 
6y 100, and that 
of the other years] 
proportionately, j 

Last complete j^ear of the old system... 1838 
hu'st complete year of the new system 1840 

^’^crage of 5 years ... 1841-45 
iJJb to ^..2846-50 

17th to 21st year do, ... 1856-60 

... 1861 

23rd year jgg 2 

■ — ' 1 

172 
■ 100 
. m ^ 

156 

'• 188 

229 

25S 

267 

— . I 
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The development of the Kcvcnno of the Indian Post Oflicc has 
been veiy much more rapid than that of the English Post Office, 
The Indian 'Eevenue was alread\", in the ninth year after the in- 
troduction of the new system, more than double the revenue re- 
ceived in the first 3mar, a lesiilt which was not attained by the 
English Post-office till the period shown as the “ 17th to 2lst 
j'car,” 

THE STRENGTH OF THE ENGLISH AND NATIVE 
ARMY AND TliE POLICE IN INDIA. 

1865. 

The following returns were made to an address of the House 
of Commons, dated loth Eebruary 1S65 : — 

NmmnKS, at am: pnrsnNx Timi:, or the Eukopjean* Tkoops. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Men 08, 006 

Native Tkoops or each Ainu 

All Kaiihs : 

Cavalry ... ... ... ... 17,400 

Aitillciy ... ... ... ... 2,052 

Infantry ... ... ... ... 95.201 ^ 

Total ... ... ,,, 114,833 

Native Police. 

Total strengih ... ... ... ... 151,435 

Other Native Organised Levies. 

All Hanks ; 

Cavalry ... ... ... 1,469 

Infantiy ... ... ... 3,076 

Total ... ... ... 5,445 

Contingents or Native Princes. 

All Banks : 

^■tiUoiy 50 P 

' Cavalry 4^693 

- Infantry ... ... ... ,,, 9^14g 


Total 


• •t 


«« k 


14,317 
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KEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF IFQUIRY ON TIIEr 
COLABA OBSERVATORY. 

Bombay Records, No. LXNNVZL 

The Committee consisted of Captain W. C. Barker, I. N., 
President; A. H. Leith, Esq., M. D. ; Lieut.-Colonel H. Rivers, 
R. E. ; H. Giraud, Esq., M. B. ; Captain t). J. Nasmyth, R. E. 

0. Chambers, Esq., and James Burgess, Esq., Secretary. The 
points on which the Bombay Government desired to be inform- 
ed were 1st- — The purposes intended by the present operations 
of the Observatory ; 2nd — Tire degree of acciirac}’’ with Avhich 
the present purposes were fulfilled, including a particular report 
on the state of the instruments ; and Srd — The improvements 
which were needed, amd the extension of the Observatory oper- 
ations which was desirable. 

The Astronomical Department— Tho East India Company 
determined to establish an Observatory in Bombay in 1823 and 
the Observatory Building was erected in 1826. In 1SS2 the' 
Geograpliical Society of Bombay obtained the use of one of the 
empty rooms, and in 1835 it was assigned as a dwelling house' 
to the Elphinstoue Professor of Astronomy. The trhbsit instru- 
ment was of an old pattern and dated 1826, with small circles 
and mounted on stone pillars. It miglit do pretty well for the 
purposes for which it was required, but it should be in better' 
working condition. The time-ball was dropped by electricity 
every day at 1 p. m., but its position was not good for being 
seen from the shipping, and the drop of the ball was too short. 
It is recommended tliat the time-hall should be removed to a 
more convenient place. The electric battery was not in an 
efficient state ; the mode of working the whole apparatus should 
be assimilated to the practice followed hi England. There were 
75 chronometers belonging to Government in store, which were 
rated daily. Such a large number was unnecessoiy, and they wore 
not well stored.. From 20 to 30 private cbronoineters were" 
rated monthty' at a fee of Rs. 6 each. The Committee thought 
that the maintenance of correct time, dropping the time-ball,’ 
and rating chronometers, should he under the constant and* 
direct superintendence of a skilled European. There were, be- 
sides the above-mentioned instruments, 2 good six-feet teles- 
copes, an altitude and azimuth instrument and some others. 
Their object was to take observations of comets, and the position' 
of the zodiacal light, and for noting special phenomena intei’est- 
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in<^ to science. The altitude and azimuth luslrument was out of 
order. The telescopes were not well kept. In the compound 
there was a small moveable dome rcad 3 ^ ihc extra observatious 

had been few and worthless. , • i ci • . c r? i 

Tidal Ol>servaiion^.—'i he Geograpliical Society of Bombaj- 

recommended the establishment of a sy.stenr ol tidal and me- 
toorolon-ical observations in 1846. The scheme was sanctioned 


and useless state, and the locality in which it was placed 
was not good. A reduction of the observations was indis- 
pensable. ^ Another tide-gauge miglit be emplojmd in abetter 
situation in order to make tlie Colaba observations available for 


the harbour. 

Meteorological Department . — Tlic observations were com- 
menced in 1841. In the astronomical room there were an 
Osiers self-registering ancinonieter and pluviometer, a pair 
of thermometers, wet and diy bulb, b^' Is^ewmnn, a Kew- 
man’.s standard barometer, and a Hognaiilt’s hygrometer. lu 
the magnetic ohservator}’ were two Newman's standard baro- 
meters, and in an adjoining room the *olectroscopic appara- 
tus. Out^e’ was a thermometer-stand shaded from tlie sun, 


with three pairs of thermometers, diy and moist bulbs. On 
the tide-gauge hou.se ivas a self-registering anomometei*. In. 
a shed was the standard thermometer by Newman, graduated 
to tenths of a degree, five thermometevs for under- ground tem- 
perature, one of which was broken, and a, moist-bulb thermome- 
ter ; and in the compound there were two rain-gauges. The 
Osier’s had never been well suited for registering sudden 
changes of wind, which threw the directi on -vane out of gear and 
the force w'as also unsatisfactorily registered. The ivind-gauge on 
the tide-gauge-house was useless. There was a Lind’s anemometer 
in store, and a small gauge by Elliot for mea.suring the velocity 
of the wind, in good repair, but nob mounted for observation. 
There should be only one wind-gauge, but that should be of the 
most approved construction and in thorougbly efibetive condi- 
tion. The raiu-gaugo on the roof of the as lio no mi cal office was 
in an unfavourable situation, the others w'erc in scndceable 
condition. The electroscopic apparatus consisted of a Volta’s 
electrometer with Henly’s electroscope, Honald’s spark mea- 
i5urer, and Bennet’s gold leaf eleclroscope~lhe latter unservice- 
able and for some lime dijiused. The electrometer w'as in work- 
ing order, but showed no effect of clcctdeity during the mou- 

S M 2 
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soon. There was a want of additional and more newly invented 
instiumenls of this hind. The indications of tlie baromcteis 
were rendered untrustworthy by the abundant oxidation of 
incicnry contained in the cisterns. 'J'he surface of the mercury 
ought always to he kept so clean as to reflect the image of the 
ivory point by whiph the adjnstmpnt pf the scale is made. In 
the two standards, Nos. 48 and 58, the meipury is oxidized to 
such an extent that, for years past their indications wdll scaiccly 
have possessed any scientific value. Tlie dry bulb thermome- 
tcis seemed serviceable, but no system of comparison and veii- 
fication was practised and the zero point had a tendency to 
shift. The observations made by the moist bulb thormometeis 
were of no valno owing to the position of the thevmometeis. 
The Begnault’s hygrometer rvas in good order. A scientifically 
educated European ought to have immediate supervision over 
tlic moteoi'ological department. 

21agnctical Department . — ^The Magnetical Observatory was 
opened in 1841. The observations made before 1842 were never 
published. The instruments oiiginally consisted of 1 Uni- 
filar Magnetometer, 1 Bifilar Magnetometer, 1 Induction Mag- 
netometer, 1 Portable Unifilar Slaguetometer, and 1 Decli- 
nation Magnetometef. In 1844 three small Declination mag- 
netometers, one spiall llorizontal Force, and one Induction 
magnetometer wmre added, for the reception of w'hich a small 
Observatory was erected at the north-east corner of the large 
one. There were no windows in it, lioweyer, and this, together 
with the indistinct condition of the scales, render it very difficult 
to read the instruments. In 1849 a ucw Vertical Force Magne- 
tometer and a new dip-civclc were supplied. But the indication.^ 
of the new instruments were little better tlian thpso of the old 
ones. The dip-ciicle was out of repair and old-fashioned. The 
other instruments were good. A new dip-cirqle and an absolute 
declination instrument wore wanted.^ 

Operations a/nd Results . — Both in meteorology and magne- 
tism, the condition of the instruments required constant attention 
and perpetual revision under sldlfifl superintendence in order to 
preserve them absolutely as -well as relatively correct. Verifica- 
tion there seemed to have been none, nor could anyone be trust- 
ed to vej'ify even a thermometer, which requires some special 
scientific knowledge. The observations ought to bo corrected 
and reduced in order to elicit from them the laws of the results. 
In the publication of observations too much had been trusted to 
I'oulinc. Even in the simplest of the rescaicho.s the Observa- 
tory is expected to cany oiiy the intelligence of the observer 
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sliould be applied to vary the observations according to the clia- 
lacter of the phenomena. Tlie attempt at original research had 
been singularly unscientific. The observations had been cor- 
rected for a supposed effect of the atmosphere upon the magnet- 
ic tendency of the earth never observed anywhere else. The 
observations had been published with unsurpassed rapidity and 
regularity. Some condensations might, however, have been, 
made with advantage. There were, however, many errors in the 
arithmetical operations. The Gottingen day had been adopted 
in the magnetic and the local day for meteorological observa- 
tions. The local day ought to be adopted in all departments. 
The observations already made, if trustworthy should be suffi- 
cient for all laws of short period. What was most urgently re- 
quired was scientific analysis. Nothing had been attempted in 
the way of furnishing the secular constants of the local meteo- 
rology *, so that after collecting observations for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century we do not yet know the normal data of the cli- 
matology of Bomba3^ No attempt had been made to find out 
whether the co- efficients for the magnetical instruments had 
been correctly determined. This ought to be done before any 
of the instruments were rejected. It was also possible that the 
adjustment of sopie of the instruments was not such as to en- 
sure _ the correctness of their indications. No advance with the 
requirements of science had been made by the observatoiy since 
I8l8. 

Site of the Ohservatory. — There were sufficient reasons for 
removing the Observatory to a better locality if Government 
would bear the expense. One objection to the jn'esent site was 
that the firing of the guns in the neighbouring battery was de- 
trimental to the instruments. Another objection was its isola- 
tion from the body of the Island of Bombay and its proximity 
to the sea. It was not adapted for registering the general me- 
teorological phenomena of the island and it is known that the 
tension of vapour varies considerably from its value even three 

miles from it. A more central position, such as Colangee Hill 
was desirable. ’ 

Improvement and Extenoion of Operations desiraUe:~~Kn 
efficient Observatory was much wanted, Th? object was a na- 
Ijioncil OUG cLiid. clGSGryGfl tliG Rttcntioii of tliG loCcil GovGrniHGiit. 
J he importance of a good Observatory at Bombay was much 
enhanced by the fact of its being intended to give up the one at 
Irevandrum. The observations already accumulated should bo 
discussed without delay so as to make them available for local 
and scientific purposes. Improved provision for rating chroqo-. 
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meters was necessary. The Observatory at Bomba}’" ought to 
have a o’eneral supervision and check over the other observa- 
tories in the Presidency. It might also be of great use in giv- 
in«" warning of storms if telegraphic commimication were esta- 
blislied "vvith poits on the ICatch and Koromandel coast. J he 
Observatory should verify instruments and afford directions loi 
observations at out-stations, it should also be able to veiity ms- - 
truments for private observers, hospitals, and ships captains, at 
a small fee. The subject of radiation should be attendeu to. 
Ozononietric observations ought to be instituted and couedecl 
ivith great care, as being of importance to sanitary science. The 
Dip Circle observations should be made regularly with at least 
two needles the agreement of whose results would bo to some 
extent a test of their value. The present operations might he 
continued "until the reduction of the accumulated observations. * 
The magnetic department sliould have some self- registering ms- 
truments. The Committee recommended that the management 
of the Observatory should be transferred to the hlarine Depart-' 
iiient and that a Committee of Visitors should be appointed to 
inspect the Observatory annually and receive a report from the 
Superintendent on the state of the Observatory and the work 
done during the year, with such suggestions as he might consi- 
der necessary, — the Committee to forward the same to Govern- 
ment with such remarks as they might think advisable. This 
Committee of Visitors might consist of the principal Sanitary 
QjSicer and the Master Attendant of the Port ex-ojjicio, with 
four other members — two appointed by Government and two to 
be recommended by the Geographicfil Society of Bombay. 


THE MADRAS COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 

1861. 

The fourteenth Annual Report of the business of this Small 
Cause Court is submitted by the Judges, Messrs. L. U. Steele, 
G. E. Cower and C. Runganada Sastry. There was a deficien- 
cy of Rb. 650-13--5, the receipts being Rs. 78,575-14>-6 and the 
expenses Rs. 78,926-11-11. The number of Causes instituted 
during the year exceeded, by 841, the number instituted during 
. the preceding year, being 20,781 against 19,940. Since the aug- 
mentation of the jurisdiction of the Court in May, there were in- 
stituted 62 Causes over Rs. 500. During the same period, the 
Court was more than self-supporting, ' The Court sat for 274 
days in the year r 
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Judgment for Plaintiff... 
Judgment for Defendant 
Non-suited and struck off 
Compromised 
Undecided ... 

Total 


1863. 

1864. 



10,315 

661 

919 

7,140 

182 

10,212 

602 

916 

7,836 

233 


19,107 19,798 


Of these 11,283 "vt^ere not above Es. 10 ; 3,683 between Es, 10 
and 20 ; 3,209 between Rs. 20 and 50 ; 1,358 between Es, 50 
and 100; 668 between Es. 100 and 200; 250 between Rs. 200 
and SOO, and 111 between Es. 300 and 400 and 77 not above 
Es. 500. The following table shews the result of the cases : — 



January 
February 
March ... 
April ... 
May ... 
June ... 
July ... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 


28 

60 

42 

64 

28 

55 

)02| 

716 



91 52 

61 


rd 

q:> 

'S 

a 

p 

Total. 


1,730 


1,559 


J,416 

* 

1,740 


1,410 


1,589 


1,899 


1,779 


1,600 


1,642 


1,754 

233 

1,680 



5,302 5 
6,379 3 
5,520 9 
6,288 0 
6,045 5 
5,681 2 
7,776 3 
7,590 12 
7,183 15 
7,283 11 
6,034 15 
6,259 12 
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The worlc of the Court since 1851 is thus seen : — 


Year. 

Kumbor of 
Causes in- 
stituted. 

Fees realised 

• 






Es. 

A. 

P. 

ISdl 

* « ■ 

• 44 

4 4* • • / 

23,GGS 

.37,417 

7 

0 

1852 

• • 4 


• •• * * • 

24,392 

43,049 

9 

3 

1853 

• • • 

« 4 • 

• • » 44* 

25,192 

46,479 

10 

U 

1854 


#«• 


28,483 

49,281 

10 

0 

1855 

• * 4 


• 4 4 • ^ 

2G,1D9 

51,754 

13 

0 

1850 

• 4 • 

* 4 * 

4 » 4 • « * 

22,869 

43,682 

14 

6 

1857 

» • ■ 


*44 4 • * 

17,674 

36,909 

10 

6 

1858 



44* •44 

18,020 

43,564 

13 

6 

1859 

« « 4 



18,374 

54,000 

2 

0 

lS(i0 

« • » 


« • *» 

19,778 

G.3,294 

8 

3 

18G1 

• « 4 


4 • • 44f 

23,054 

9l;048 

1 

G 

18G3 

• *« 

4*4 

• • 4 a • • 

22,345 

76,122 

0 

10 

1863 

« « 4 

* • 4 

a. 

19,940. 

69,364 

6 

10 

18G1 

« « 4 

4 4 4 

a#4 «4* 

20,781 

78,275 

14 

C 


EXCISE AEMINISTRA.TION IN THE LOWER 

PROVINCES. 

186S-C4. 

The Report is submitted to the Government of Bengal by Mr, 
ll. B. Chapman, Secretary to the Board of Revenue. It shews 
a net increase of- Rs. S,86,02-l' over the net excise revenue of 
1862-63, Tlic increase in the gross revenue is Rs. 5,47,925. The 
percentage of the total charges on the total collections of the 
whole Lower Provinces was reduced from Rs. 4-15-1 in 1862-68 
to Rs. 4-2-9 in 1863-64, The charges, however, are lightened by 
debiting nearly half the cost to the Income-tax Bepartment. 
The increase during the year was most striking in Patna, beino' 
Rs. 2,6.5,309. ‘The net annual revenue from excisable articles 
has in the last ten years increased by Rs. 30,13,874. The in- 
crease from^ Opium included in this amount is Rs. 10,08,749, to- 
'ivards whicli Assam contributes Rs. 5,46,243. The comparative 
results are seen in the following table : — 
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Gross Gorructions. 

0 

s 

1 =; 

0 

t> 

0 

0 

Net proceeds of 
Opium. 

Spirits and 
Drugs. 

Opium, 

0 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

■Qjl 

18G2-G3 ... 


39,76,935 

21,03,936 


50,58,259 


18G3-64 ... 

« • « 

42,84,674 

23,22,969 

66,07,643 


1 

Increase in 18G3-G4 

3,07,739 

2,19,033 

5,26,772 

3,64,871 

30,880 


There were 100 public Central Distilleriea establishetl, 37 sanction- 
ed and 139 remaininp; to be established. The net increase in the 
total collections in 1863-64 on country spirits was Rs. 1,73,074. 
The total collections amounted to Rs. 19,36,531. The Commis- 
sioner of the Nuddea Division reports that “ two stills for the 
distillation of Rum had been set up by natives, during the year, 
in the Manicktolla public Central Distillery. These are the 
first instances in which the manufacture of Rum has been at- 
tempted, except on a large scale in private Distilleries.” He 
qiiotes from the Calcutta Abkaree Superintendent’s Re[)ort the 
statement that the number of shops to sell hy the glass are, and 
110 doubt very properly, limited in Calcutta ; but considering- 
the area of this city, and its mixed inhabitants, they are by no 
means too many ; for, although the population lias largely 
increased within the last twenty years, the shops are still con- 
fined to the original places they occu^tied in 184.4:. It is the 
adulterations wliich take place within those places, after the 
supplies leave the Distilleries, that are so injurious to consum- 
ers, and require to be checked with a strong hand.” Polish ma- 
nufacturers a.ud cabinet-makers cleared 3,213 gallons of methy- 
lated spirits under the new Act XVI. of 1863. Theib were 13 
licenses granted. 

The Customs returns show an importation of 2,19,137 
gallons of imported wines, &c., in 1863-64, against 1 ,69,227 
gallons in 1862-63, being an increase of about 50,000 
lons. This, sum yielded Rs. 46, 58S against Rs. 43,390 in*^the 
previous 3 '^ear, The Pachwai and Tari revenue increased at the 
expense of that from country spirits. The former yielded Rs. 
1,21,343 or nearly double the average of the live preeddino’ 
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years, and the latter Bs. 4,04,389. The retail sale only of 
these liquors was assessed, the licenses being given, on the 
monthly tax system, to the highest bidders. Ganja yield- 
ed Rs. 9,55,554 against Bs. 8,90,226 the previous year. The 
doubling of the duty increased the Ganja revenue by Bs, 
3,35,913, and the consumption of the drug decreased by 4,971 
mauuds, Siddhi, Sabzi, and Bhang are the names given to the 
larger leaves and capsules of the Ganja plant, from which an in- 
toxicating drink is prepared. The collections on them yielded Bs. 
6,119. Nearly all the Charas revenue is collected in Calcutta 
and its suburbs. The wholesale or import trade from Nepal re- 
mains untaxed, the drug being brought under pass from Nepal 
to Calcutta. It yielded Bs. 5,991. Majum, also chiefly used in 
Calcutta, yielded Bs. 520. The large increase in the gross col- 
lections on Opium in Assam, is due to the rapidly increasing 
prosperity of the province. It is sold at Bs. 20 a seer in As- 
sam ; it was raised uniformly to Rs. 22 a seer in the Dacca, 
Rajshahye, Chittagong and Chota Nagpore Divisions It yield- 
ed in all Rs. 13,75,464 after deducting the actual cost. Tiie le- 
venue from the confections of Muddat and Chandu fell off, ow- 
ing to its being generally known that parties may prepare them 
for private consumption from duty-paid opium, without the tak- 
ing out of licenses for retail vend. Both yielded Rs. 80,757. 
There were 918 cases prosecuted during the year, under 
the excise laws; and in 518 of these the parties were convicted, 
the fines imposed aggregating Rs. 16,191. The portion of 
the fines realized in 1863-64 was lls. 7,488, out of which Rs. . 
4,697 were disbursed as rewards. The police officers throughout 
Bengal were vested with excise preventive powers, and tlie 
Board of Revenue expect a great improvement in the revenue 
from their exertions. The success of the Central Distillery 
system, in particular, which is now being generally introduced 
all over the country, depends very greatly on the constant vigi- 
lance of the police to check illicit dealings. 

• ■ Orders of the Bengal Government . — The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal states that, in regard to the Central Distillery 
system, the discussion of the question has been re-opened in 
consequence ■ of an expression of the views of the Government 
of India unfavourable to the scheme. The question of remov- 
ing the difficulties experienced at Balasore in extending the 
Central Distillpry system, by procuring the transf^er of the 
small parcel of land in that town belonging to the Drench Go- 
vernment, awaited the orders of the Secretary of State. The re- 
sults in the- Niiddea Division, shewing, an increase in the con- 
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sumption of Kum and a corresponding decrease in the consump- 
tion of the more noxious country spirits, appeared to the Lieute- 
nant Governor to be satisfactory. 


THE LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

LOWER PROVINCES. 

1863-GL 

This report is submitted to the Government of Bengal by R. 
B. Chapman, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Revenue. 

Land Revenue. — The ‘current demand amounted to Rs. 
3,73,20,329, and of this sum there was realised Rs. 3,4-1,21,248, 
or 91-6-10 per cent. Of the arrear demand, amounting to Rs. 
32,97,694, the collections were Rs. 31,11,904, or 94-6-11 per 
cent. The aggrega't<® collections amounted to Rs. 3,72,33,162, 
or 91-10-8 per cent, on a total demand of Rs. 4,06,17,923. Of 
this demand, Rs. 2,22,686, or about half per cent., was remitted, 
leaving outstanding at the close of the year a net balance of 
Rs. 31,62,186, or about 7| per cent. 

Estates Redeemed. — A statement shows that 2,083 estates 
(all but 90 being in the District of Chittagong,) bearing an ag- 
gregate demand of Rs. 927-8-5i, were redeemed in the course 
of the year by a present payment of Rs. 9,499-6-7J, at 16 years’ 
purchase in Calcutta, and 10 years’ purchase in the other four 
Districts. Since the permission to redeem was first given in 
1852, 13,982 estates (13,348 belonging to Chittagong), bear- 
ing an aggregate revenue demand of Rs, 6,610-7-8f, were 
made rent-free by the payment of Rs. 72,465-0-6|. This is 
only one-third of the number open to redemption. The number 
not yet redeemed in all Districts is 28,891, bearing an assess- 
ment to Government of Rs 28,249-10-8. In Calcutta, the pro- 
gress made is very tardy and discouraging, only 469 holdings 
having been made rent-free out of 11,249 comprised within the 
town limits. The privilege of redeeming has. by recent orders 
been extended to the suburbs, called Puncljunnogram, at the 
same price as in Calcutta. ^ . * 

The Forest andj Miscellaneous Revenue was Rs. 26,400-12-2 
and Rs. 67,036 respectively. 

Government Estates. — 641 new estates were acquired durincr 
the year, of which 66 were obtained by purchase at sales lot- 

2 N2 " 
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arrears of revenue. Of the remainder, 92 are setdeinents of 
new joles in Darjeeling, 137 are elaiii Estates In Sylhet, 
brought under cultivation since the permanent settlement, and 
287 in Midnapore are estates no longer required by the Salt 
Dcparirnent. On the other hand, 1,347 estates were removed, 
771 by sale of the proprietary right of Government, and 530 
b}’- doubling up with other estates in settlement ; the present 
number of estates belonging to Government is 7,905, or 706 less 
than in the previous year. The demand on account of thej^e 
7,905 estates was Es, 22,50,105, of which Es. 17,31,124, or 
nearly 77 per cent., was realized, and 2^ per cent, remitted, 
leaving a balance of Es. 4,63,737, or a little more than 20 per 
cent, outstanding at its close. The revenue lost by diluvion 
was Es. 3,991-16. The sum of Es. 39,992 was set aside from 
Government Estates for roads. 

Estates of Disqualified Landlords . — 202 estates were brought 
under Wardship in the course of the year, 146 iu the District of 
Chittagong alone; 34 were released from the Court's jurisdic- 
tion, leaving 763 under the management of the Court. These 
belong to 97 proprietors, 2 being females, 77 minors, and 8 
disqualified from other causes than sex or minority. Of the 
revenue demand, amounting to Es. 1 1,06,17 3-14“3:^, there was 
realized Es, 9,86,749-7-9, or 89-S 5 per cent. Moie than one- 
half of the entire balance outstanding belongs to the Chitta- 
gong District, where only 61 per cent of the demand was col- 
lected, and where there is apparently much room for improve- 
ment. The rental due from tenants amounted to Es, 69.07,310, 
of which Es. 30,13,378 was realized in the course of the year, 
being at the rate of 44 per cent., and 13 ])er cent, was remitted, 
chiefly on account of the Durbungah Eajah’s estates in thePur* 
neah District. The balance outstanding was about 43 per cent. 
The disbursements amounted to Es. 44,49,292. This includes 
Es. 11.00,608 paid as Government revenue, Es. 6,11,875 ex- 
pended on legal proceedings, Es. 12,40,917 paid in liquidation 
of debts, and Es. 2,38,351 invested during the year in Govern- 
ment Securities. The surplus at credit at the end of the year 
aggregated Es.. 6,59,673, when also the total amount invested 
in Government seourities stood at Es. 8,66,775. There were 
12 boys in ‘tbe Wards’ Institution where each boy cost Es. 
1,376-10. 

Attached EstdUst . — 130 of the 296 estates under attachment 
during the year, ;>ere brought under direct manageraentby order 
of the Givil £^|t,»and 166 by order of the Criminal Court. The 
revenue deih«ihd was Es. 2,43,912-11-3^, inclusive of an arrear 
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demand of E9.75,lli<-13-3i. The collections amounted to Ks. 
1,41,700-13-3^, or a little more than 58 per cent. This demand 
cannot be legally enforced till after the close of the year. Of 
the Mofussil rental demand, as far as could be ascertained, ot 
E-s- 4,75,190-12-1, inclusive of an arrear demand of Es. 
l,18,520-4-10|, there was collected, during the year, Es. 
2,87,092-10-J 1, or not quite 60^ per cent. The disbursements 
of the year aggregated Es. 2,89,324-1-2, including Es. 
1,44,053-0-9 paid in as Government revenue ; Es, 89,302-15-2 
was disbursed by order of Court, Es. 22,884-15-3 as expenses 
of management, and Es. 33,083-1-11 as contingent expenses, 
leaving a surplus at credit ot the proprietors of Es, 88,851-3-5. 

JRent Suits . — During the year, 1,21,128 suits under the * 
rent-laws were instituted, which, with 11,045 remaining from 
the previous year, made up an aggregate file of 1,32,173 suits | 
of these, 1,13,612 were disposed ot, leaving 18,561 pending. 
There were, besides, 20,341 notices of enhancement of rent dis- 
posed of, 7,065 notices of relinquishment of tenure, and 20,503 
applications to make deposit under Section 5, Bengal Act VI, 
of 1862. The number of suits instituted by ryots against 
zemindars, comprising, for the most part, cases under Sections 
1, 2, 3, 6 and 7, was 1,722 more than in the previous year, 
(14,885 against 13,163.) This increase is mainly under the 
head of suits for delivery of pottahs and kubulyats (Section 1). 
The number instituted b}' zemindars against ryots, under Sec- 
tions 4 and 5, (1,12,037 against 1,03,301,) was less by 8,736 
than in the previous year ; but notices of enhancement of rent 
on the part of landholders were more numerous, as were also 
notices of relinquishment of tenure, and applications to make 
deposit 'on the part of ryots. The increase in the number of 
suits of all kinds pending at the termination of the year (18,561 
against 10,867) is due to the very large number of suits insti- 
tuted in the month of April — 18,777 against an average 
monthly ‘ institution of about 10,000. The increase o\?er4he 
average was general in all parts of the country, and was due, 
probably to the working of the law of limitation. Tn Backer- 
gunge alone, the institutions rose from an average of 750 to 
2,828. There were 64,190 cases of executioiv of a'ent decrees 
on the files, inclusive of 8,946 brought iorward from' the previ- 
ous year. The number disposed of was 54,619, leaving 9,571 
pending at the close of the year.^ The numtfe-of applications 
for sale of distrained property, including 41 ia’emaining from 
the previous year, w'as 3,801. In 2,211, nr^eafrlytwo-thirds of 
the wh61e number, e. ^settlement was -efieeted between the par- 
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ties without resort to extreme measures, and only 921, or less 
than one-fourth, terminated in actual sale. In 351 cases, secu- 
rity was given. The provisions of the Bengal Act VI. of 1862 
continued to be largely resorted to. 

Estates sold for arrears oj Revenue . — 724 were thus sold. 
Of these, 63, paying a revenue of Ks, 2,210-1-24, were pur- 
chased on behalf of Government for Ks. 28-10-0, the bids not 
amounting to the arrear due ; and 671, paying a revenue of Rs, 
91,942-9 6^, were purchased by individuals for Ks. 9,44,515-0-8, 
being about 10 years’ purchase of the Government revenue 
demand. The actual arrear which led to the estates being put 
up to sale is Rs. 41,941-11-3, or about Rs. 68 each. The 
* number of estates exempted from sale, under the discretion 
which the Law confers on Collectors, was 16,945, bearing a de- 
mand of Rs. 16,63, 946-6-7|, and being liable to sale for a 
balance of Rs. 2,0.3,431-1-10^. Of these, 7,121 were exempted 
from sale in Sylhet alone, under Section 4 of the Sale Law. 
105 estates were exempted as being the property of disejualified 
wards of Court, and 9,719 on general grounds, under Sec- 
tion 18 of the Law, 8,112 of these being in Sylhet. The 
number of persons in confinement for Government demands 
was 77 , including 18 from the previous year ; 74 ^Yero released 
during the year, and two remained in imprisonment at its 
close. 

Settlements. — In Caebar, 1,472 acres of jungle-lands in the 
plains were disposed of on leases for 16 years, and the rent 
was to increase progressively till it reached the full assessment 
of Rs. 918-0-1. Forty new estates were thus added to the 
rent-roll. 708 estates were settled in Assam with a revenue 
of Rs. ,6,14,320-12. In Chota Nagpore, the thirty years’ set- 
tlement of Fergunnah Palaniow has been commenced. In 
Darjeeling, Rs, 1,716-1 was obtained by settlement of jotes in the 
Movung, and Rs. 206-6 from various other sources. There 
were ^422- estates in charge of the Soonderbuns Commissioner 
consisting ^f 178 lots granted, of which the rent-free periods 
have not expired ; 82 lots not yet granted ; 66 resumed estates, 
and 96 Henclsjell’s and Donelly^s estates. Eight estates were 
under the direct.management of the Soonderbuns Commissioner, 
with a revenue demand of Rs. 33,878-13-1. The collections 
during the year, amounted to Rs. 31,084-S-S. The settlement 
work consisted, of .96 estates settled, including nine summary 
settlements, and eight settlements under the Soonderbuns 
Grant Buies of September 1853. The area settled is beegahs 
2.66,293, and the revenue assessed thereon, most of which is 
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doubtless prospective, -Rs. 1,13,368-1-11. There were besides 
60 estates inspected, and 51 surveyed, their area being beegahs 
2,09,37 B, of which beegahs 1,97,329 was under cultivation. 
The following shows the total grants of waste lands made under 
the old Rules to the end of 1863-64 : — 


Distkigxs. 

Number of 
Grants 
made. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Present 
lie venue. 

Eventual 

Maximum 

Revenue. 

Cachar 

Sylhet 

Sunderbung 

Durning ... 

Kamroop 

Lukhimpore 

Nowgong 

Seebsaugor 

Total ... 

57 

9 

216 

19 

29 

19 

38 

61 

1,13,214 

17,17% 

10,45,117 

6,937 

9,433 

15,612 

40,993 

36,898 

Rs. As. P. 

• •• 

• •• » p * ••• 

25,127 6 0 

**» 

•*« 

•«» 

*** *#• ••• 

• •• «»* **• 

Rs. As. P. 
31,842 1 9 
4,777 8 0 
3,05,953 6 11 
1,959 4 6 
2,656 14 3 
4,390 14 0 
11,529 3 4 
10,377 10 6 

448 

12,85,383 

25,127 6 0 

3,73,485 15 3 


And waste lands sold under the new Rules : — 




Total to end or 1863 

•64. 

Distbicts. 

Number of 
lots sold. 

Area ill 
Acres. 

Amount price. 

Amount realized. 

Durrung 

86 

43,278 

Rs . As. P. 
1,08,245 0 0 

• -Rs. As. P. 
.5,104/ -8 Q 

Kamroop 

7 

2,236 

11,699 15 ,6 

' 1,589 9 9 
4,493 4 0 

Lukhimpore ... 

29 

40,569 

1,31,045 0 0 

Nowgong 

21 

17,582 

60,180 6 0. 

5,985 0 8 
46,220 11 5 

Seebsaugor ... 

73 

62,529 

4,63,588 6 0 

Darjeeling. 
Under old rules 

16 

13,517 

1,27,718 12 .li 

38,102 7 9 

Under new rules 

41 

37,962 

6,19,270 '4 • 3 

‘ 98,843 1 0 

Total ... 

273 

2,17,672 

15,21,747 12 8 

' 

2,00,338 10 7 
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Thirty-four applications for 'waste lands in the District of Chit- 
tagong?, covering 60.000 acres, and twenty-four for lands in the 
Ilfll Tract, covering 48,000 acres, were filed. The planters in 
Cacliar prefer taking land on leasee, in consequence of which 
the rules are nearly inoperative. less than 68 applications for 
large tracts were made on the common land tenure of the district 
for a short lease and greatly^ higher rent. The desire to avoid 
the risk of losing the lands selected, at tlie auction sale which 
the rules prescribe, is the cause of this preference. Commuta- 
tions of grants under the old liules to rent-free were effected to 
a very limited extent : — 


Districts, 

c 

Totai. to end or 18C3-64. 

Number of 

Grants. 

Area in Acres, 

Itevenue prior 
to Conimuta 
tioii. 

Price of Com- 
mutation. 

Amount paid. 

Kamvoop 
Lukhiinpoi'o ... 
Secbsaiigor 
Darjeeling 

Total 

4 

2 

0 

79 

10,C02 

1,91G 

1,481 

18,248 

Ks. As. P, 

••• 

9,124 15 3 

Es. As. P. 

27,125 10 0 
7,948 14 5 
3,702 9 G 
1,82,480 10 C 

1 

Es. As. P, 

2,892 13 10 
794 14 3 I 
3,702 9 C 
82,832 G .3 

87 

32,247 

9,124 15 3 

2,21,257 12 5 

90,222 10 10 


Resumpfion Suits . — The number of resumption suits on the 
file was 392, including 113 suits instituted during the year. 
The number disposed of in favour of Government, involving an 
eelimate^ff;.vaccession to the revenue roll of Tts. 4,985-2-8, 
Avas? adverse decisions involving a re- 

venue of Bsi 6,651-4-4. The total number disposed of, inclu- 
sive of leaving 159 awaiting in- 

vestio-ation at the , close of ibe year. These proceedings are 
confined to 13 of'tiie ^2 ^regulation Districts. 

Tea Gultimtion.—'J n^Assnm about 1,70,000 acres were taken 
up, of which 27^000 acres are cleared and planted, affording em- 
ployment to nearly 28,000 labourers. The value of the tea pro- 
duced last year and exported''<;o England is estimated at about 
25 lakhSj and the value of the estimated outturn -for this yea’ 
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is , coiisidcrably greaLtei’i Iii' tlie dliofa Nagpore Diyisiorij the 
:3aingurh Tea Company very’ considerably extended its opera- 
. tions. The land under tea is more tb'an double the quantity 
: -planted in 1862-63^ The Jhoomrah Tea Company has t.alieii on ; 
ibase from the' idaharajali of llamgurh a part of the S ellingah range 
of hills to the soiitli-easfr of Hazareebaugh. The manager of the 
tea plantation formed on the Barkagurh JEstate, leased from , 
, Government, also extended his operations, but the leaf-pro-, 
duoing capabilities -of tea plants in these plantations has not 
yet been fully tested. Labor, however, is still cheap and . 
abundant. In Chittagong, the soil in many parts is well; 
adojJted. for tea and coffee cultivation. Several tea planter ,3 
visited the district and applied for grants. In the neigh bouf- 
liopd of the station, a small plantation of 30 acres , has , been 
in cultivation for several years, and it was the produce. of 
this plantation which won a medal in the late Agricultural 
-Exhibition at Alipore. Besides this, there are at present about' 
216 acres under tea cultivation in the hill tracts. The extent 


•of land . under cultivation in Sylhet in 1862' was 1,370 acres, 
which was increased in 1863 to 2,321 acres. Of 7 factories 
established,' the cultivation in 6 is stated to be sufficiently 
advanced to yield a return. In 1862, the yield was 22,0261bs. 
of tea, and 380 mauuds of seed, and, in 1863, 31,1681bs. of 
lea, and .626 maunds of seed. The outturn of the current year 
is estimated at Sl,200lbs. and 1,226 maunds of seed. .The 
..number of laborers employed in 1862 was 810, of whom 318 were 
imported, and, in 186.3, the number so engaged rose to 1, 429, of 
whom 467 were imported. In Cachar, of the whole number of 
grants applied for and settled, on 1 10, aggregating 2,63,372 acres; 
cultivation has been commenced. The area cleared and cultivated 
is 28,276 acres, of which 12,745 acres is the work of the year, ; 
The age of the cultivation over the whole area.is from 1 to 7? 
years. The estimated capital expended up to the end. of 1863 
is 37 lakhs, on.ivhich a return of 7^ lakhs li.-is l>een 'obtained 
' this year. There are now about 300 Eiiihptjijn 'iihiul.or;- in 
the. district, and 18,853 coolies, at work,fol^whoih;T4;435^^ 
imported; The. produce of 41 pla;utatibh&: in ; 186.3-64^ ^ 

; I8j2431bs. .with 1,019 maunds of sedd,^ rand .the estimated 

Xb-oduce :of ; J 864-66: is S,23,S80Ib‘s.. wifeh-2jS73 matinds of seed. 
.There, are 32 factories in, Darjeeling. The extent of laud un^ 

:• der ;.cuitivatioh in ;,18 63- was . 10,43 6 'aef ee,- ; and - the ■ outturn' 
.was;:;90,lb8lbs.; :, Small- pox continues . to -prevail m the Vcold’ 
, ^weather, ; but the. m easures laEen.to .disc'ourage-.iuocul ation^ and 
introduce -vaccination, -afe rexib^^^ tb^have had^a-good efFeck'r 
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JEmigmUon of Lahoiirers. — In reganl to tlio oporalion ol 
Bengal Act III. of 1863^ Colonel Dalton, from whose province 
cooliea for the tea plantations emigrate, states that, in the 
Lohardngga District, licenses were taken out by" nine persons 
employed as recruiters, who registered 346 emigrants for 
Assam and Cacliar. In Maiinbboom 87 were registered, but 
only live recruiters appeared with 2.57 emigrants tor those 
countries. These are but a titlie of the number that have 
actually left the province to labor in other countries, and there • 
is little prospect of a cessation iu the tide of emigration. 

Cotton Cultivation — In Cbota Nagpore a considerable im- 
petus was given to the cultivation by the high prices ob- 
tained last season in the cotton-growing tracts ot a part ol 
Chota Nagpore and Palamow. • If the season be favourable, 
next year’s outturn will double that of last season, which 
was more than double that of preceding seasons. 

Sede of Government Estates.—Tha proprietary rights of Go- 
vernment in 893 wliole estates, and 3 fractional .shares of estates, 
were sold. The demand subject to which the sales took place was 
lis. 2,84,453-9-6, the Molussil rental being, as far .as could be 
ascertained, Its. 3, 69,327-9-5. The price realized was Bs. 
28,67,190, or about ten years’ purchase of the Government 
revenue. To the end of the year, the proprietary rights in/1.,412 
estates and 131 shares, subject to an aggregate revenue de- 
mand of Bs. 10,21,775-3-9, have been sold tor a money payment 
of Bs. 93,13.299-12-11, From this amount, however, must,, 
be deducted Bs. 3,81,000 realized by the sale of the Toos- 
khalee Estate in Backergunge, the sale of which was sub-' 
Bequently cauccllcd by Government. There remains to be 
similarly disposed, of the Zemindaree title of Government in 
2,617 estates and 7 shares, bearing an aggregate revenue de- 
mand of Ks. 10,01,363-11-2, with a Molussil rental of Rs. 
12,34,604-13-0, the proceeds of which are estimated at Bs. 
67,17,801-2-7, or about 6| years’ purchase of the revenue 
demand. It will be 3 or 4 years before all these are disposed of. 

Golleciorccfe Mesine^^s. — The number of cases disposed of by 
Collectors was 3,18,651 out of an aggregate file of 3,73,640 
cases, leaving 54,989 cases undisposed of at the end i of the 
year, or 11,010 cases more than at the end of the preceding 
year. The miscellaneous/ business not properly forming' cases 
cm r- - 1 1,35,400 items. 

' ' ' ^Tbe business was heavier 'in the 

Piitna OdmmisBioner’s Office’ than elsewhere, and lightest in 

Cuttack and Chota Nagpore. Of 5143 cases on the file 4358 

- 
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\yore /disposed of, /I’lie , misceilarieoiis business .consisted .of 
; ,48/158 items. r/ 


JEYPORE. 

... Madras liecords JS'o. LXXXI. 

; THrs^'^oliime contains a Collection and Precis of Papers about 
Jej^pore, beginning Avkh Mr. Oram’s Report dated 1784-.. : 

Mistory of Jeyppre . — In 1784 Mr. Oram reports oniNandfl- 
puram, br Jeyporej in the lulls between Viizagapatam and the 
Geritial Provinces. The then Rajah Chandra Deo was the: 
descendant of a Rajah formerly a servant and favourite ,of- 
an ancient ICing of Jagannath and sovereign of these jNorfhern 
Siricarsy . who gave him a daughter in marriage, and bestowed . 
this tributary »pz-inoipality upon tliem. These Rajahs succeed 
by Jiereditary- right, but Yikramn Deo, the late one, usurped 
the .Government, and by assistance of the Pusnpati or Rajalis 
of Vizianagram, obliged his elder brother, Lala Krishna Doo^ . 
tO ifiy to the Mahrattas. The original place of residence was,. 
Naindapiiram, about .three days’ journey south-west of Jeypdre/:' 
which went to ruin upon their removal to Narayanapatnhm, . 
as., .being • more central, and better situated, to oppose , the 
/attempts of the Nawabs of Chicacole. Latterly Vikrama Deo, - 
.after .driving out his brothei*, made Jeypore, on the road to the 
.Mahratta country and where he built a fort, his . place of , 
residence, at which the family still continue. ' The Rajah 
;w.as'in 1784 about twenty-five years of age. The Govermnenty . 
Ayhicli was very extensive, formerly paid, a peshkasli of only; 
J^,00p "Rs-.to Chicacole. Its reduced condition was occasioned . 
by its connection with Vizianagram, to which it, is ■ said 
to have been granted in jaghire by the Court of ITj’^derabad. The 
articles of produce were then paddy, dry.graiii, and sugar.-eane, , 
the •. former ; selling only at 3 and 4,,JCls. a garce froih ' want v 
“ of /-exports and consumption, also laOi honey, 'wax,' iron /and, 
some timber. A fixed rent was. the .almost general mode- of col- ’ 
lection amongst, these; free people,' wlib .would probably rcyoltr. 
upon, the ^smallest in novation. Mr. , Pram'.thoiigh'tTthat -the fe.- . 
venue did, not. greatly. exceed pnelakh of rupees./Kandapurani / 
formed/a /very strong and defensible .frontier -to the Compbiiy’s/ 
possessions ; having bn :4lie ' west , and ‘north • - the couhtnes bf ‘ 
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Bustar, Godavanum, Caslipore, Ivakbunda, and Daiidpuram 
-uudei' Hindu - Rajahs, independent in fact, but 'admitting- the 
supremacj' of the Slahratta administration. It extended once to 
Bhadrachalam, but the southern parts were lost or liad o'oneinto 
a state of wildness and anarchy. A report of a len^hy and 
general character, transmitted to Lord Macartney’s Government 
by the^ Chief in Council, under date “11th October 1781, Chi- 
cacole,’' to which Mr. Oram’s name is attached as Junior 
Councilloi\ describes this zemindary. Nandapuram was claim- 
ed by the Zemindar of Yiziunagram, as part of a jnghire 
granted to him by the Durbar of Ilyderabad, to support 
his dignity of “ Manne Sultan,” or Lord of the Ilighlauda, and 
confirmed by a Sunnud of one of the last and weakest of the 
Kawabs, Jaffir Ali Khan^ A haul of the East India Com- 
pany’s did^ not assign him the whole District in possession, but 
only ^ admits the payment of 24,000 Rs. therefrom, as an 
inheritance during the Zemindar’s good conduct. The tribute 
ol' Ham Chandra Deo is settled at 40,000 Rs., which we 
may, suppose was the utmost the country would bear, when 
Sitaram Raz, unable to manage the wild iuhabitauts, restored it 
to Vikrama Deo the late Rajah j but it has seldom paid more 
than 30,000 Rs. The peshkash paid to liie Muhammadans was 
only 25,000 Rs., although it had many inferior llajahships, 
since annexed to Vizianagram. Mr. Alexander in hia Report on 
the Permanent Settlement, dated 20th April, 1803, states that 
the whole of the Zemindarec consisted of 31 Pergannahsor ^[ut- 
las, the average revenue from which was Rs. 58,307. The Board 
of Revenue recommended that the permanent jiimma of Jeypore 
be fixed at Rs. 16,000. This was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. 

Jfr. RnssoWs Report in 1834. — Although by the Sunnud granted 
to the deypore Zemindar by the Government in 1803, the 
latter undertook the duty of establishing an efficient police, 
nothing whatever was done to that end. Mr. Reade visited the 
cajiital in 1859, but he was the first Governor’s Ao-ent Avho 
did so. In the disturbances in this district, of 1830 and the 
following years, Jeypore, like other hill estates, took the 
opportunity of withholding its peshkash for a time. Ultimately 
the Rajah rnade arrangements for paying up his peshkash 
to the Commissioner, In the course of his "tour iu this district, 
Mr. Russell, accompanied by General Taylor, and Mr. Ar- 
buthnot the Sub-Collector, took an opportunity of o-oino- into 
the’ Zoti'cr’ part of the Jeypore country: that is, a Wtion of 
the Gtmapuram talook. • ^ 
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Discovery of MeriaJi . — In the year 1836, the existence of 
* Meriah/ or the life of human sacrifices among the IChonds, 
was discovered by Mr. llussell. Jeypore was from the- first, 
one of the Suspected localities. Besides the Khond districts 
of ‘Cuttack, and those under the Madras Presidency, com- 
mencing southward with Jeypore and extending beyond the 
Mahauadi, the practice embraces also many parts of the Nag- 
pore provinces, and a large belt of territory hitherto indepen- 
dent.” In 1837, Mr. Arbuthnot, the acting Collector thus 
described the rite. On the morning set apart for the sacrifice, 
the Meriah is carried before the idol in a state of intoxication. 
One of the villagers officiates as a priest, w’ho cuts a small 
hole in the stomach of his victim, and with the blood that 
flows from the wound the idol is besmeared ; then the crowds 
from the neighbouring villages rush forward, and he is literally 
cut into j)ieces ; each person who is so fortunate as to pro- 
cure it, carries away a morsel of the flesh, and presents it 
to the idol in hia own village. A sacrifice is never offered in 
any village oftener than once in twelve years, nor is there 
ever more than one victim ; this, however, is not the case 
in Bustar, where twenty persons have frequently been sacrificed 
at a time. The only means that he could suggest of sup- 
pressing this revolting practice, was by urging the Zemindars 
to use their influence within their own territories to prevent 
it. If roads were made through the hills, from the Company’s 
into the Hyderabad and Nagpore territories, as might be 
done, though not without much expense, the inhabitants of 
those hills might be brought within the influence of civilization. 
In his elaborate Report of 24th April 1842, page 40 to 63, 
Captain Macpherson informs the Madras Government that 
human sacrifices are still performed, according to universal 
belief, in Bustar and Jeypore, and in the adjoining Zemindaries 
to the west and south of the Godavari, and they are certainly 
performed by the Briujarries who trade between the Nag- 
pore. countries and the coast.” By Act XXI. of 1846, the 
Governor General of India iu Council was empowered to 
place in the hands of one officer (to be called ‘ the Agent 
for tlie suppression of Meriah Sacrifices’) aided by a sufficient 
number of competent Assistants, the entire control of the 
tracts inhabited by the Khond tribes, whether situated wfithin 
Bengal or Madras. The first Agent was Captain Macpherson. 
He continued in office up to the spring of 1847, when he 
was removed on certain charges of mismanagement preferred 
by General D^'ce, the Officer who was sent up to quell an 
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insurrection which had BUpervened, Subsequently, after a 
full enquiry by a Special Commissioner, Mr. J, P. Grant, 
B. C. S., Captain Macpherson was declared " to have, with 
a very little exception, cleared himscH and his ndministr.ation 
from all General Gyce’e accueations.'’ He, hoc ever, did not 
re-assuine charge of the Agency, wherein he was succeeded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, also of the Madras Army. 
The first \i6it of the Meriah Agency to Jeypore, appears 
to have been in 1851. On the 18th Kovember JSsi, Colonel 
Campbell ascended the ghats into the IChond countij , passed 
tlirough the lieart of the Goomsur and Cbinna Ifimedy Maliahs; 
and from thence, thiough an unexplored country, in a south- 
west direction, to Bissuracuttack of Jeypoi*e. At Byabejec 
09 JMeriahs were rescued. In the open country of Godairy, 
the IChonds, after some little evasion and proci-astinatiou, deli- 
vered up tbeir hleiiahs to the number of 46, and readily entered 
into the usual agreement to abandon tlie rite for ever. 

Colonel C.ampbcll describes the Juuna sacrifice peculiar 
to the Kbonds of Jey pore. It is always succeeded by the 
eaciifice of three liuman beings, two to (be bud, io (he 
cast and w'est of the village, and one in the centre, with 
the usual barbarities of the Meriah. A stout wooden post 
about six feet long is firmly fi.xed in the giouud ; at 
the foot of it a narroiv grave is dug, and to the top of 
the post the ■victim is fiinil 3 ’ fastened by the long hair of his 
head : four assistants hold his outstretched arms and legs, the 
body being suspended hoiizontally over the grave, with the face 
toTvards the earth. The officiating ‘ Junna’ or priest, staudiug 
on the right side, repeats the following invocation, at inten<ds 
Imcking with his sacrificing knife the back part of the shrieking 
victim^s neck, ‘ O mighty' Manicksoio, this is your festal daj’ 1’ 
To the Kbonds the offering is jMeiiah, to kings, ^ Junna,’' 
on account of his saciifice, you have given to kings, kingdoms, 
gun.s and swoids. The sacrifice we now offei*, you must 
eat, and we pray that opr battle-axes may be converted 
into swords, our bows and arrows into gunpowder and ball ; 
and if we have any quarrels with other tribes, give us the 
\ictory. Preserve His , from the tyranny of kings and tbeir 
officers. Then, addressing the victim ; — That w^e may enjoy 
prosperity, we offer you a sacrifice to our god ' Manicksoro,’ wdio 
will iramcdiaiel 3 >- eat you, so be not grieved at our slaying you 1 
Your parents were aware w hen we purchased you from them for 
60 Bs .3 that we did so with intent to sacrifice you ; there 
is, therefore, no sin on our heads/ but on your parents. After 
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you are dead, we shall perform your obsequies/’ -The victim is 
then decapitateclj the body thrown into the grave, and the 
head left suspended from the post till devoured by wild beasts. 
The knife remains fastened to the post, till the three sacrifices 
are performed, when it is removed with much ceremony. 

The -number of i-eal Meriahs rescued this season amount- 
ed to 158, aud the number of Poossias registered distinct 
from the Meriahs, was sixteen. To be efficacious, the flesh 
must be deposited before the sun sets on the day of , the 
sacrifice, and to ensure this, instances are related of a piece 
of human flesh having been conveyed an incredible dis- 
tance by relays of men in a few hours. The extreme limits 
of the tracts witliin which the Meriah sacrifice is known, 
are from 19'’ 20' to 20'’ 30' Noith, and from 83° 15' to 8-1° 30' 
Plasty but within these limits are several extensive districts 
were human sacrifice has never been practised, at least within 
the memory of man, such as the iufanticidal tribes of Souradali 
and Cbinnn -Kimedy, the non-sacrificing tribes of Surrungud- 
dah, Koorboolee, Nowgaum aud Dejee, and the numerous 
Ooriya communities found in almost all the most fertile parts of 
the Khond countrj'. In Jeypore and Kalahundj’’, the principal 
Hindu Chiefs, oh great occasions, such as going out to fight, 
liuilding a fort, or rebuilding an important village, were in the 
habit of propitiating tlie goddess (?) Mauicksoro by the immola- 
tion of three luiman victims called * Junna.’ In his last published 
report dated 9tli February 1854 Colonel Campbell concludes. 
It affords me heartfelt satisfaction to be able to report thus 
satisfactorily of the suppression, I will not presume to say of 
the complete suppression, for that will depend on our future 
supervision and ^yatchiulness of the Meriah rite in Goomsur, 
Boad, Chinna Kimedy, Jeypore, Kalahundy, and Patna. It 
appears that the total number of Meriahs rescued in Jeypore in 
1851-62, and 1852-53, was : — 77 males and 116 females j and 
of Poossias, 14 males aud 8 females, grand total 214 souls. ' 
The prdcis goes in to quote from the unpublished letters of 
Captain A, G. McNeill, the Governor General’s Agent, On 
21st May 1855 he says I cannot adequately express my sense 
of the fidelity of the hill tribes of Jeypore in so nobly adhering 
to their word.' They were most warmly applauded and en- 
couraged to persist ; they said the harvest had been bountiful 
and the monsoon abundant, blessings which were denied the 
Ooriyas on the plains, who had suffered from . drought, and 
■from the many evils necessarily arising from want of water. 
For three years now these Khouds have ceased to shed blood, 
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ami 110 calamity Ims befallen them, no ruin overlakes (hem. 
Thii'' have they had convincing proof that tiieir prosperily is 
not dependant upon the Mcrhih sacrifice. In the low country 
of Jeyporc Imman sacrifices prevailed almost in every district, 
Ileie, as in Bustar, we have to deal with relatively civilized 
and educated men and nob with semi-barbarons tribes as in 
the hill tracts of Ooriya. The Kajalf of Je 3 niore is desenbed'as 
an old, imbecile creature, quite unable to take any paitin the 
government of his countiy, lie vowed he had long ago 
oidei'ed the discontinuancG of Iniinau sacrifice, but not of 
Suttee, whicli he did not know' had been prohibited by the 
Siikar. The people that surround the Ilajah care for nofldng,' 
but the attainment of their own selfish ends ; and under such a 
system of anarchy and misrule it can create no surprise tliaf 
the Junna poojah is almost universally celebrated. On the 
site of the old fort at Ramgherry facing the east, and at 
X/etchmapore facing the west, two victims are sacrificed eveiy 
Ihii'd year. The residence of the goddess, Goorboneshnnny, 
is supposed to be at the bottom of a bole eighteen inches square 
by three feet deep. On the day of sacrifice the victim is 
made over in irons to the officiating priest, who presents him 
^Yith a pair of new cloths, and plies him freely with liquor 
until he is almost, if not wliolly, insensible ; his irons are then 
removed, be is forced into the hole, his arms are seized by two 
assistants and held out in a horizontal position, wdiile the priest 
deliberately makes an incision in the back of the neck and then 
cuts the throat of the ])Oor victim from ear fo ear ; the blood is 
allowed to flow to the bottom of ibe bole where the goddess 
dwells. After a little time the head of tlie rvretched Junna is 
Ecveved from his body, placed in his lap, earth is thrown over 
the mutilated carcase, and a heap of stones marks the spot of 
tliis appalling tragedy. When the hole is again wanted, the 
bones of the last victim are thrown away. 

On 12th June 1S56 Captain UcNeili reports that he could 
not gain any information to lead to the belief that human 
sacrifice, under anj' denomination, obtains in Nowhorungpoor, 
the practice of Suttee has ceased since the instructions is- 
sued prohibiting it. Nowhoruugpoor, w'ell ruled and go- 
verned, affords a happy contrast to the misrule and anarchy 
which unhappily prevails in nearly every other portion of 
Joy pore. In Jeypore there were four cases. Two women 
had been drowned for sorcery. Organized gangs of Ivhon- 
gars (thieves) form' a portion of the cstablislunent of every 
man of any influence or standing in Jeypore. These bands ol 
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Dacoits, for they deserve no better namej p£iy yearly tax of 
one Rupee per head to the Rajalf, or rather to tlie person who 
11133' be tenip.oravily in charge of affairs in Je 3 ’pore, for the Rajah 
is 'a mere cypher, complete!}' in the hands of a few cunning-, 
intriguing individuals, the assessment has gradually declined 
from tour lakhs to the present amount during the reign of the 
present Rajah. The country every where shews the remains of 
a district at onetime highly cultivated, but now wliole talooks 
are deserted, and the ryots are ever}' where reduced to the 
lowest degree of abject poverty. The Agent to the Govern- 
ment at Vizagapatani^attached the five talooks of ffeypore below 
tlie ghauts, including Goonipoorum, and these are now under 
management for the Rajah, but this arrangement, intended for 
his benefit and that of his family, created much discontent in 
Jeypore, instead of being acceiited in the spirit in w’liich it was 
intended. On 11th June 1S61 Captain McNeill reports — after 
completing the work in the southern districts of Chinna Kirae- 
dy, I passed on to the Khond tracts of Jeypore, where 1 was 
waited on by all the Ooriya Chiefs and Majecs. I'lie Khonda of 
these extensive disliicfs have remained true to their pledges, 
but an, uneasy feeling prevailed throughout the country. Rrom 
this part of the country seventeen new Meriahs were rescued, 
and after being registered were restored iu adoption. Several 
rescued Meriahs, establislied as ryots in the low country, on a 
visit to their old friends in the Ryabojee iiootah, informed mo 
on my .return to the low country, that the Khonds of Ryabajee 
openly acknowledged that the only reason which kept them from 
sacrificing was the nearly repeated visits of the Agency, and 
ih.it its discontinuance would be the signal for a return to tlie 
old state of affairs.” On 1st March 1861 Captain McNeill re- 
ported to G. S. Rorbes, Rsq., Agent to the Governor of JFort 
ISt. George in Ganjam, that he could not recommend places 
as posts lor Police stations nor the establishment of two or more 
^Magisterial Officers in the hill tracts. He supplies a list of all 
the Hindoo Chiefs of the Chinna Kiniedy tracts, formed Into 
seven districts, viz., Mnliasinghy, Shubumaghery, Guddapore, 
Chendragherry, Kotogodo, Berecote, and Panigoondah. These 
districts are sub-divided into numerous Khond Mootahs, each 
-presided over by a Khond Chief, called. in some places Mul- 
lickos, in others Majees. lie is opposed to investing some oj.' 
the Hill Chiefs with magisterial authority. In a Re.'soliition 
dated 18th December 1861, the Governor General in Council 
recordedJiis opinion, that the abolition, as a distinct office, of the 
Agency for the Suppression of,Meiiah sacrifice was expedient-j 
Toi. IX , patit hi, e p 
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and ho resolved that the necessary steps be taken for carrying 
the abolition into effects the duties hitherto performed by the 
Agent being transferred to the several authorities within whose 
jurisdiction respectively the several portions of the bill tracts 
are situated ” This was shortly afterwards arranged according- 
ly. By a despatch from the Secretary of State, dated 23rd Ko- . 
veraber 1861, No. 31, received by the Government of Fort 
Saint George, previous to the receipt of the foregoing Besoln- 
tion, it appears that, the abolition of a distinct Agency for Meriali 
was the natural consequence of the organization of the consta- 
bulary for the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agencies. The Go- 
vernor General in Council records in high terms his sense of the 
“ energy and good judgment” displayed by the last Agent, Cap- 
tain McNeill. In his last letter, dated 7th March 1862, Captain 
McNeill forwards letters embodying his views as to the measures 
which should hereafter be adopted with the view of repressing 
sacrifice and infanticide in the Districts of Chinna Kimedy and 
Nagpoor, hitherto traversed by this Agency ; these remarks 
equally apply to the greater portion of the Khond tracts of Jey- 
pore. The Agency had been able to constantly maintain but 
one post in the Khond tracts of the Vizagapatam district, which 
has been at Polembotto of Ryabejee, during the fine weather 
months, and has hitherto moved to Godairy during the rains. 
From this central position constant surveillance had been 
kept up over the Khonds of the jMootahs addicted to human 
sacrifice. 

Jeyporc JDisiiirbances in 184.8, — In tjie year 1848, great 
complaints reached Vizagapatam of the imbecility of the late 
Bajah of Jeypore, Maharaz Sri Vikrama Deo, and of the tyran- 
ny and misrule of his managers. The faction opposed to the 
old chief was headed by his eldest son, the present Bajah, and 
Ins mother, tlie Patta Mahadevi ; and their followers comprised 
the most influential Sirdars of the country. Their avowed ob- 
ject was to sot aside the Rajah’s administration. Both parties 
splicited the Agent’s advice, and promised to conform to his or- 
ders, and Mr. Smollett set out for Paxvatipur, a town on the 
frontier, . towards the end of April 1859. As neither party 
would agree to a compromise the Agent put under Government 
nianagment the four taluqs on the eastern side of the ghauts, 
.viz., Gunapurara, Rayagadda, Narayanapatnam, and Alamanda, 
producing a rent of some 60,000 Rs. a year. Afterwards a re- 
conciliation was effected on two occasions. The demands of the 
creditors, chiefly Mogul merchants, who had supplied the Rajah 
with .shawl.9, horses, and elephants, amounted to between sixty 
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and seventy tliousand Tls. ; but tliey agreed to a-settlement for 
_ 23^000 !Rs., provided the Agent would see them paid, by-instal- 
ments, from the revenues of Gunapur. Thus ended the Jey- 
pore disturbances of 1849-50, 

General Anarchy in 1855. — Jeypore matters now slept for 
five years. On the 6th February 1855, Captain McYicar, 
officiating Agent in the 'Hill Tracts of Orissa, brought to the 
notice of the Supreme Government, the existence of the practice 
of Suttee in the Jeypore district. The Eajah freely admitted 
the existence of Suttee ; pleading ignorance of its prohibition, 
but stating that, to meet the Agent’s views, he had directed its dis'* 
continuance ‘ by beat of tom tom but as this is a hilly coun- 
try and the people are rather savages the rules will not take 
effect but slowly.” Ultimately, on the 10th July 1855, the Go- 
vernment authorized the Agent to assume “ the control, both 
Police and Revenue, of the tracts above the ghauts, the taluqs 
below being managed by the Agency direct.” It was however 
immediatelj'' objected by Lord Dalhousie, who was then at Oota- 
camnnd, that “ to do so, may involve the British Government in 
a protracted jungle and hill war, such as that of Goomsur.” But 
as the attachment of Gunapur had been already made, it need 
not be withdrawn.” 

' Mr. Readers Visit in 1857. — Mr. Smollett was succeeded as 
Agent by Mr. Reade, who, on the l7th December 1857, inform- 
ed the Government that he was about to proceed to Jeypore "to 
lay the foundations of a radical reform but he was strictly 
cautioned by them " that his visit was to be one of enquiry only 
and conference with the Rajah, and that he was to take no ac- 
tive steps without theii' previous knowledge and approval.” The 
old zemindar, Sri Vikrama Deo died on 10th August 1860 and 
the present Rajah, his son, succeeded. 

Gunapur and the Taluqs below the G/iaw^s.— Government as- 
sumed the management of these in 1865. In the four years 
from 1865-66 to 1868-69 the collections amounted to Rs. 
2,56,763-13 ; the annual receipts having increased from Rs, 69,000 
in the first year, to 68,000 in the last. There remained on hand 
in the Collectorate treasury, a balance of Bs, 95,850-6-8 after 
X)aymcnt of all charges, including the annual peshkasli, the al- 
lowances paid to the second son, travelling charges of the eldest 
son, and many other miscellaneous charges. The five Pergunnahs 
consisted of 740 villages, 64 under ryotwar, and 627 under 
annual and joint village rents. In 1869-60 the receipts were 
Rs. 73,086 and next year Rs. 78,092 while Rs, 1,09,450 had ac- 
cumulated for the Rajah, In 1861-62 the receipts were Rs, 
76,239 and the surplus Rs. 1,23,140. 

2 P2 
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Police Plans for Jeypovc .- — Wlicn Ro'biii'son^ lUe Iubpcc- 

tor General, and the Agent mol, thoj^ agreed that there ^vab no 
reason, why Jeypore shoultl not be included in thegeneiul Police 
arrangements of the district, it vcniainiug only to introduce 
■the' Police cautiously but finally, as the organization becomes 
thoroughly consolidated in the district, in that part of the 2e- 
niindary which is above tbe ghaiifs/’ Government on 17th 
April 1852, sanctioned an increase to the Armed Peserve of 37 
men, in view to the proper observation of tlie i/eriff/i hacriiicing 
tribes, the Khoiids and Saur, as of the higliland tracts of Jey- 
pore, which run up behind the Chinna Kiraedy SIala 3 \abs. An 
additional Assistant Superintendent of Police was also appoint- 
ed for Jcypore, An Assistant Agent had been found in Lieute- 
nant L M. Smith. A small medical.cstablishmeut was also sanc- 
tioned, 

jiJr. D. F. Carmichael’s Tour , — On 31st March 1S63 5^Ir. 
L). P, Carmichael, Acting Agent to the Governor, Vizagapatam, 
reports liis tour to the Hill zemindories and Je 3 'pore. IJe states 
that the former were all in a highly’' piospcrous condition. The 
export trade at Bindipatam and Calingapatam lias probably 
doubled tbe land under cultivation in the couz'se of the last 
iliirtj’ 5 ‘cars. I’lie whole country to the foot of the ghauts is 
one sheet of cultivation ; not only paddy fields, but considerable 
gardens of sugarcane and tobacco. He met with no complaints : 
the ryots seemed on tbe best terms with the ancient Zemindars. 
Tl’.c only notable exception to the good condition of the Zemin- 
daries is the Paucliipenta estate. There was an excellent road, 
with a maintenance allowance of Ps. 1 00 a mile, from Parvati- 
pnr, through Palconda, to Ciiicacole and Calingapatam. IVliat 
is wanted is a road to connect l-*urvatipurwith Vizianagram. Mr. 
Carmichael remarks that 'away from the central places this 
arrival caused the village to be instantly deserted. Not a hu- 
man being nor a single head of cattle remained. " For the cons- 
ternatiop we created, we might have been the advancing column 
of a ‘ hostile force. The same if we came across a party of 
IChonds in Hie jungle ; they ran off into the forest, like startled 
dcei*. This is incidental perhaps to the disposition of savages ; 
hut after years of friendly intercoiiise, it does ivear a someivhat 
- disheartening appearance.'* All the Khonds he met declared, 
with great apparent sincerity, that they had utterly abjured and 
renpuncod the rite ; offering- animal .sacrifices in its place ; and 
that not a single human being had been immolated for upwards 
of ten years. He enjoined thorn to continue true to their 
pledges, and then distributing a little cloth, tobacco, some 
strings of beads, and a few Bs.', dismissed them to their villnncs. 
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He rcrommenils tlio oi^cTiing of roatl.s, tho clcnring of the junglo 
and the establishment of weekly fairs. A iCliond village con- 
sists of two streets, each with a double row of huts. One is 
occupied bj" the Klmnds, and the other by a class of people 
oquivalcnt to our .soullieni *' Pariahs,” called “ Paidi,” wlio arc 
wcavci-s by profession ,* supplying the IClionds for payments in 
giain with the coai'sc cloths worn by them. The huts are well 
built, the wails consisting of po.sts of timber placed close to- 
iictlicr and daubed with mud ; and the roofs well thatched. 

Jn some cases the villages arc stockaded, in others surrounded 
with a slighter protection of wattled bamboos. Within ihosc 
cnclo.suros, on one side the cattle are folded at night, and on 
tlio other, the women and children raise vegetables, chillies, 
tobacco, ’Uud other garden produce. Outside, wherever a jungle 
htream is available rice is grown ; otherwise a level piece of 
forest i.s burnt, n fire being kindled at tlic root of ever}’ consi- 
derable tree and the brushwood cleared by the axe. After the 
lapse of a few years, when tho soil shews symptoms of exhaus- 
tion, i\ fresh site is selected for clearing, and jungle once more 
covers the first. Kvery Zemindar in the country, following tho 
c.N’junple of the Joy pore Pnj.nh, .sells licenses permitting the 
holder.^ to assume the sacred thread common to the upper 
.classes; to n.se the sectarial marks .smcaied by Hindus on their 
foreheads ; to wear bracelets of the precious metals; and even to 
u.se an umbrella, provided always tiiat it is of calico; for 1 must 
do ihoin the justice to say thal there is no c-stra charge where 
the article is of palmyra leaf only. If it were only that parties 
think tbemsclvos honored by lieing a Kajah’s iimbrella-man and 
the like, this, however absurd and irrational, would bo no 
ground of complaint ; tlie gist of wbicli of course is that no per- 
foii declining to pay down liis fee i.s allowed to avail himself of 
any of these privileges. 

Carmichael sent a circular letter to eacli potentate, ex- 
plaining the pnvilegc.S' of tlie subject in tliese matters. Singa- 
pore is tlie favorite route of Brinjarics from Nagppre, owing to 
the open level character of the country. A cart road might bo 
made at very little expense, connecting Singapore, througlr 
jlayagadda, with Parvatipur the great mait at the toot of the 
ghauts. Mr. Carmichael recommend.s Uiat the attached Taluqs 
be restored to the Bajali, tlial the Bi.s.sGjncuttack and Bayagad- 
da route.s could be made into decent road.s for cart iraflic, so an 
10 connect the first willi Butteleo of Ganjaui, and the other 
with Favvatipur in our own Dlstvicl, from both of which places 
tlterc arc cxcclieijt roads ter* the coa.^'t, and that a second Sub- 
-Magislralc be appointed. 
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Hi-. Carraicliaol stayed a -week at Jejporc and Kad frequent ' 
interviews with the Kajah. He is about 30 years old. He found 
him by no means the boor be had been represented to be; on 
tlie contrary, be is superior both in manners and intellect to 
what might be expected of one with bis limited opportunities to 
cultivate tlie one or the other. His Dowan is a very sensible 
man ; but his efforts at reform are veiy generally frustrated by 
the machinations of a crowd of parasites banging about the’ 
Chief. These men be advised the Hajab to discharge, and to 
attend to his own affairs, with the assistance of the Dewan 
alone, Jcypore proper contains 1,300 villages. 

Orders of Government , — On 4th Ma}’' 1803 the jMadras Go- 
vernment say that into Jeypore the police has now been intro-' 
duced, and one of the Agent’s Huropeau Assistants with two 
Sub-LIagistrates have been stationed in it. The roads recom- 
mended are sanctioned, and the Taluqs are restored to the 
Ifajah, with an organized Police, improved communications, 
and frequent supervision from the European officers, both of the 
Police and of the Agency, the Governor in Council sees every 
reason to hope that order and civilization will graduallj’’ replace 
the anarchy and barbarism which have hitherto been the pre- 
vailing characteristics of these wild tracts. 

The Is'ezv Police in Jczjpore . — On 26tb January 1864 Mr. 
Robinson says — The result of the year’s working is that the 
Police has been fully established ; and the administration of 
justice both in the Court of the Local Magistrates and of the 
Session Judge, has been thoroughly effective. Before the 
close of the official year the Police wdll be as completely esta-‘ 
blislied, aud justice us regularly administered in this bithertC 
ungoverned and unknown land, as it is in our oldest taluqs. 
The Police did not during the year discover any trace of con- 
tinued prevalence of human sacrifice. With regard to the 
health of the Police, out of 74 men three died, aud thirty re- 
turned to the coast on sick leave ; nearly all were cases of fever. 
The fall of rain during the monsoon months, June to Septem- 
ber, both inclusive, amounted to 70 inches ; the greatest fall 
took, place in August, during wdiicli month 20 inches fell. The 
greatest fall in any week took place in June, from 15th to 21st, 
during which time 9 inches, 30 cents, fell. During these 
months the temperature rarel3'- varied more than three or four 
degrees in .the 2i hours, -whereas during the dry season, the 
variation ranges from 40 to 50 degi-ees. Captain S. Galbraith, 
the Superintendent, reports that on the first arrival of the 
police, tliG people kept ??ioof ; now thej’- come in from the most 
remote parts of the district, aud state their grievances. The 
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Bajah’s officials also have begun to see that it is of no use to 
strive against the now state of things^ and within the last few 
months a marked change can be seen in their conduct. The 
taliiqdars have begun to associate with the heads of Police who 
are posted in their respective charges. Heinous crime is being 
put down, and in neaidy every case, which has come to light 
since our arrival, the offenders have been brought to justice. 
Taxes and vexatious local imports have been abolished. Several 
of the taluqdars who persisted in the commission of illegal acts, 
principally wrongful confinement and extortion, have been pun- 
ished, A number of prisoners convicted of house-breaking and 
theft, of cattle especially, have been convicted. Criminals who 
absconded have been re-captured in the neighbouring districts 
of^Bustar and Nowaghur. That curse of the country, known 
as the “ Cungar Gootah,” or thieves’ contract, has been done 
away with, and as the criminal administration of the District 
is now in the hands of the Magistrac}^ and police, any return to 
the system is impossible. The hlagistrate’s processes are exe- 
cuted all over the District. Men are coming forward in num- 
bers for enlistment in the force. The village Police is being 
-inauguratod. A careful watch is kept to prevent a recurrence 
to Meriah sacrifices, female infanticide, and Suttee, which are 
known to have existed here formerly. Security exists as re- 
gards life and property. The traders with whom we have con- 
wersed, and the people generally feel and know that there is a 
power to w'hicli they can fearlessly appeal, and from which they 
can obtain justice. 

Mt. GarmichaeVs Second Report of his Tour , — On 26tli 
March 1864 l\Ir. Carmichael reports the results of his two 
months tour in Jeypore. Pie enlarges on the arduous and res- 
ponsible nature of the duty which falls on the only European 
Magistrate, resident ' in the district, a district which contains 
8,000 square miles, at present veiy feebly occupied by the 
Police, and full of elements of disorder and anxiety. Truth to 
say, we are w'orking out in Jeypore an experiment which has 
never been tried before. Eighty years of independent native 
misrule have been succeeded at once, without compromise and 
without any exhibition of Military or semi-Militaiy force, by an 
administration which aims at the same Completeness as prevails 
in our oldest Provinces. Not a shadow of their ancient autho- 
rity remains to the Bajah of Jeypore and his Chiefs. In the 
tributary Mehals of Cuttack, in the wilder districts on the 
south-west frontier of Bengaband nearer to us still, in the Ze- 
mindaries of the Central Provinces which march into J eypore. 
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a far dlffercnb policy lias alw.a,ys been pursued j and it cannot bo 
doubted, whatever the result in efficiency of administiatioii iu 
the end, that the officers who have to W'ork our s^'stem have 
incomparably the harder task to perform. That we have met 
in. Jeypore with no open menace, and with no higher degree of 
passive resistance than was reasonably to he es^iected, is due 
first to the fact that we commenced our reforms by restoring to 
tbe Rajah the live taluqs of Gunapur, of which we assumed the 
management during the Jeypore disturbances of l8o5-5G. This 
at once assured him and liis followers that onr object was not 
annexation. It is due, secondly, perhaps, to the success of last 
year’s tour, in the course of w'hich every chieftain of note was 
visited, and a knowledge of the nature and difficulties of the 
country acquired ; but it is due, principall3% to the fortitude and 
temper with which the Junior Assistant (Lieutenant Smith}, 
and the iVssistant Superintendent of Police (Captain Galbraith) 
met all the difficulties of a new and isolated position in the midst 
of much sickness, discomfort, and privation. Jeypore he des- 
cribes a wild rugged inhospitable Hill -Zemindari, separated 
from tbe coast by stupendous chains of ghaut, and surrounded on 
tlio other side by neighbours still more uncivilized than itself, ti 
country inhabited by numerous and distinct tribes of Kolos, 
Gouds, Khonds, Macries and others; a country where nobody 
but a few IJiiya Brahmins can read or ivrite ; where tbe entire , 
traffic is carried on by barter at tbe weekly fairs and througii 
]ar"c tracts in wliich coin is entirely unkcown ; a country inter- 
sected by belts of heavy jungle, the lair of savage beasts and of 
scarce less savage men ; a country w’bere every man carries a 
sword, a battle-axe or a spear , is this a country which wo can 
hope to assimilate in a day to the other portions of the Vizaga- 
patara district, and import into it a train of Vakeels, the Proce-" 
dure Code, and the Stamp Law? On 6th July 1864- the police 
estalJishment consisted of 320 men, to a country comprising at 
least 9,000 square miles, inhabited by a sparse yet stalwart and 
powerful- population. One policeman to 300 square miles does 
not adequately provide for the maintenance of law and order in 
such a country.' * , Captain Tennant tells how^ cruel are the de- 
vastations of tigers in the hill tiacts; and Major Shaw Stewart, 
B. E., w'hile on duty in Jeypore, reckoned that 200 persons had 
been destro^md within a circle of 10 miles around his camp by 
these savage brutes. Captain Tennant reports that be made, 
particular enquiries from various som'ces as to DJeriah sacrifices. 
Tiie people frankly acknowledge that the practice did exist in 
fouuer years: t)ut they declared that since Colonel CampbcH’s 
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time no human saciiiice has taken place. Infanticide is proba- 
bly still very prevalent^ poverty may be one cause, but the prin- 
cipal reason for making away with a new born infant is the fear 
of its bringing evil on the parents, relations, and village com- 
munity, when the astrologers have pronounced the horoscojie to 
forebode evil. He says — slowly, but surely, and step by step, has 
law and order been introduced into this wild and lawless coun- 
try. The Hajah’s officials are beginning to see the advantages 
of having a responsible Police, instead of a host of Paiks and 
hangers on to plunder the country. The Eajah is now raising 
his rents ; and since the vexatious imposts have been abolished, 
the people are thriving, hlarkets are attended, cash transac- 
tions have superseded barter. Much has been done, and much 
remains to be done. But in spite of fever and the many ob- 
staclds which might reasonably have been expected in the early 
administration, the Police have taken such a strong hold of the 
country that no fears need be entertained for the future, and 
Jeypore may be fairly claimed as a success. Thanks are due to 
the officers to whom the delicate task of the executive adminis- 
tration has been assigned. Exposed to hardsliips and sickness, 
and cut off from all communication with Europeans for upwards 
of 12 months, these officers have stood gallantly to their posts. 

Orders of Government . — On 13th September 1864 the Mad- 
ras Government directs the transfer to the jurisdiction of the 
Civil and Session Court of the n hole of the tracts now under 
the Agency which are below the gbauts. The Governor in 
Council defers to the arguments of Mr. Carmichael’s report, 
against the establishment at present of Courts of Civil Justice 
in the Jeypore country. For the present, the district and village 
headmen should he incited to settle small disputes of a civil 
nature. In such a community ihe disputes regarding the title 
to property cannot be important or numerous, and the media- 
tion of neighbours (or Punchayets) under the supervision of the 
headmen is, in the opinion of the Government, the best mode of 
adjusting them. ' ' ' '' 

Physical Geography of Jeypore . — The appendix to this Col- 
lection of Papers contains several reports by -Lieutenant Vertue 
on the country of Jeypore. The plateau oi'.»elevated region be- 
tween the district of Vizagapatam and the plain countiy of Jey- 
pore is enclosed on the east by a chain bf hills stretching north- 
■\vest, attaining their greatest elevation in the vicinity of Ma- 
dugole, and gradually becoming lower as they approach the 
northern extremity of the district. Front this chain branches 
run north and north-east, containing’* some hills said to be 
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eveii liigher Uian h\ the vAXKxn chain, but the general run 
of the latter is as before mentioned. There are several passes over 
this chain into Je 3 ’-pore. The plateau is extremelj^ undulating 
and broken up by numerous longitndinal and transvcr.se valleys, 
the several directions of wbicb are respectivelj’^ at right angles 
and parallel to the bounding chain of hills. The bills generally 
recede in, height to the westward, and are cithesi' comparatively 
bare of jungle, or covered with low jungle. The climate of the 
plateau, which averages 2,500 feet above the .sea, is away froin 
the immediate vicinity of the high hills, very dry and agree- 
able; the average range of the thermometer in the beginning of 
the year being about 28°, the minimum being 50°, and the ' 
maximum 78°. In the narrow valley.s, bounded by high bills, the 
thermometer sinks ranch lower than that, and immediately under 
the ghauts the cold is veiy seveie. The best season for visiting 
the country seems to be from the middle of Januaiy- to tlm mid- 
dle of April, and the worst of all the period between the monsoons 
and cold weather. The soil commonly met udtb on the plateau is 
red, containing generally, a large admixture of gravel, and admir- 
ably adapted for road-making. In the bottoms of the valle^’.s the 
soil is in a great measure black cotton, the most fertile and best 
suited for wet cultivation. The red soil soems to be more favorable 
to the growth of trees; the mango and jack grow most ln,\iiriantly 
and without any artificial inigation. This red soil will, however, 
when irrigated produce abundant crops of almost eveiy descrip- 
tion, and it is well suited to potatoes and European vegetables. 
There is throughout the year abundance of w'ater, and tanks of 
Teiy large size and great depth could be veiy easily made. The 
soil of the plain country about Jej-pore is to the south black, 
and this is more or less its natuic as far as the Godavery ; but 
little of it is at present cultivated although yielding fine crops 
of paddy and native vegetables ; the wiiole country southw'ards 
presents to the eye a perfect sea of jungle. It is scarcely 
possible to • conceive a country more highly favored by nature 
and. which presents greater facilities for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and yet, thanks to the primitive habits, supiueness, and 
ignorance of tho inhabitants and to their having come so little 
in contact with Europeans, no more is cultivated than wall suf- 
fice for their own consumption ; while with the single exception 
of iron, scarcely an-attempt is made to develope the numerous 
resources of the country. TTie hills in the neighbourhood of the 
ghauts seem to possess all that is required for the successful 
growth of coffee ; they have a red gravelly rocky soil with the 
proper elevation and an ea, stern exposure. 
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T/te People. — TIig inliabitantP are a muscular lienltb}' look- 
ing race. Their cu;stouis arc primilivo, and their wants few' 
and easily satisfied ; and the}’ seem much more docilCj un- 
complaining and free from cunning and vdcc; than the inhabi- 
tants of the low country. Many of them have strongly Mongo- 
lian physiognoni}', protruding cheek bones w'itli small deeply 
sunken eyes, narrow foreheads, and elongated faces. They are 
generally above the nverngo height, 'ivcH made with muscular ■ 
limbs, and appear capnble of supporting great fatigue. Tlicy 
speak Oorca. 


(JEOGTIAPHTCAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT OF 
TiriO DINAGEPORE DISTRICT. 

2S63. 

*5. 

Tins report, w'iih a map, is submitted by Major T. L, >Sher- 
will, Bengal Stafl' Corps. 

The District of Dinageporc is situated hetsveen 21*' 50’ and 
2rP 25' north latitude, and 88® 10' and 80® 24' east longitude. 
The country is very flat and very little elevated above the sur- 
face of the sea ; it abounds in rivers, water- courses, swamps and 
rice-lauds. It has an area of 4,58G square miles. It is hounded 
on the north by Rungporc and Purneah, on the east by Rung-' 
pore and Bograli, on the south by Bograh and Rajshidiye, and 
on tlie west by i\Ialdah and Purnca. The Kurrootca River 
forma a natural eastern botindary for about 100 miles, dividing 
Dinageporc from Rungpore and Bograh; the Nagur and Moha- 
nuddy Rivers form the natural boundary to the westward. The 
Avholc of this large area, however, docs not belong to Dinageporo 
proper, for some eiUire pergunnahs and portions of others, liav- 
ing an area of 52 8^- square miles, containing about 1,576 vil- 
lages, and yielding an annual revenue of more tlmn 50,000 
Rupees, were transferred to Bograh in 1851. Another tract of 
country bordering on i^laldah, and included in the survey of 
fliat district, containing an area of 175 square miles, belongs to 
Dinagepore, There are 9,425 villages, -containing an average 
area of 31 2-1 acres, but those to the North of the district are 
much larger tlian those to the iSouth, which average only 2JO 
acres. 

Gcof/'raphieal Pcatarea . — The judneijad RiVers are the Kurro- 
tca, fluboona, Attrai, Poornahaba, Nagur, Gooiik, Mahanuddy, 
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and Tangun. The Attrai being the more direct couree of the 
old Teesta, whose waters were diverted into the Burmapootra 
in the j^eav iVST-SS, has suffered considerably in conseq^uence, 
and the large grain marts to the North have declined in propor- 
tion. The rivers are so connected with one another as to lorrn 
a net-work over the entire district In the course of several 
years the number of perennial streams will probably have con- 
siderably decreased, owing to the tendency of the rivers to silt 
up. Half filled-up beds of formQr rivers are seen all over the 
country ; those that are entirely filled up produce good paddy 
crops and those that are partially filled are good for i-nising 
early crops of a rice called hora dha^i, and of the water-plant 
called solUi the pith of which is used for making sola-hats. The 
hole country, (even the forest land), is intersected by ditches 
W'hich tlie lyots have dug in the course of ages for the Sake of 
raising the land for the crops of sugar-cane above the inunda- 
tion, to protect their crops from stray cattle, and for the black 
soil which accumulates in them during the rains and forms the 
principal manure for the next sugar-cane crop. The ditches 
often retain the water all the year and add to the unhealthiness 
of the south part of the diatiict. Tanks, too, which are seldom 
mot with in the north, are very numerous in the southern por- 
tion of the district j they are the w’ork of ages and must have 
been dug at enormous cost. The country abounds with pesti- 
ferous marshes, and in the rainy season it becomes one vast 
Bheel owing to 'the over-flowing of the rivers ; tliese Bheels dry 
up in the dry season and the evaporation from them is very un- 
healthy in March and April. The dry Bheels afford shelter to 
all sorts of wild animals. The roads are not good ; the principal 
is that to Darjeeling which traverses the entire district from 
south to north. This route has now been deserted by travel- 
lers from Calcutta to Daijeeling for the more direct route via 
Carragolah Ghat and Purneah high road, owing to the opening 
of the railway to Monghyr. There are three branch roads from , 
Dinagepore to Maldab, Kungpore and Bograh. The northern 
division has plenty of moderately good bye-roads, but some of 
the southern pergunnahs are totally without anything resem- 
bling a joad or^even a foot-path. The only means of travel- 
ling from one' village to another is along the ridges of earth 
raised between the rice flelds, and the only way of transporting 
l>aggnge is on elephants, and even this it is difficult to do. In 
the rains there is little inconvenience from this source where 
there is abundant water communication. 

Land 2^'Mizt7’Cfi.-rLorcl ‘Cornwallis' perpetual settlement oh- 
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tains iu -the district. The assessment in Dinagepore is highj 
but all pergunnalis are not equally assessed. Many estates 
are rack-rented and yield no profit, but being owned by men 
of small capital engaged in trade, are retained by them in 
consideration of the position obtained in society by being land- 
holders. The northern pergunnahe are less heavily taxed. Ze- 
mindars often oppress tenants by demanding exorbitant rents, 
and making other petty and vexatious demands ; but the most 
liberal are the greatest gainers in the end, as the oppressed 
ryots, having got into debt and being unable to meet their ob- 
ligations, run away and settle down on neighbouring estates on 
more liberal terms. Beclaimed land is valued at the rate of 
4 annas per beegah ; Jungle, 1 to 3 years Iree, after that at the 
rate of 8 to 12 annas per beegah ; ordinary Paddy land is valued 
at the late of 8 to 12 annas per beegah, Bora Rice land at the rate 
of 6 to 12 annas per beegah, and best Rice land at 1 Rupee to 1-8 
per beegah. Defalcations of rent are- not numerous and sales of 
estates in default of payment of revenue are few. There were 4 
sales in 1860 and the average of the 2 preceding year's was 5f. 
The Sudder Jummah or Imperial revenue of the district, exclusive 
of that portion transferred to Bograh in 1851, was 19,03,467-4-6 
of which lls. 17,71,976-3-6 were laud revenue, Bs. 48,566-4 
abkaree, Rs. 82,703-13 stamps and Rs. 232 were from the fish- 
eries. The whole of this country is. kept in order by a few 
thannah police so that it is one of the best paying districts in 
Bengal. The duties of the Collector are less heavy than in 
other districts paying a less jummah, which is attributable to 
the permanent settlement. Government possesses several hhas 
mehals, or escheated estates, in this district and that portion of 
Bograh included in this report. When an estate is put up to 
public sale and no purchasers are found. Government buys it in 
on its own account and it is called a khas mehal. The popula- 
tion in the khas mehals is so scanty, probably in consequence 
of the extreme unhealthiness of that part of the country in 
which they are situated, that a large portion of their ai ea is 
uncultivated, and consists in a great measure of heavy Torest 
and “grass jungles, and swamps too low for.-cultivation. The 
inhabitants are unhealthy, especially at the --cessation of the 
rainy season ; and strangers are sure to sufier from the climate. 
Cultivation is carried on under many Idifficultihs and disadvant- 
ages. Jungle grows up with surpassing rapidity in the Pool- 
lee soil, pigs and other animals commit great depredation, and 
necessitate nocturnal watching by some members of the family 
to frighten them off the crops. Sirgarcane is. particularly liable 
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to (Icbtruclion by wild })igS;, if not watched at night by the 
owner or bis servant perched upon a platform of bamboos made 
for the purpose. Labour is so scarce that the labourers often 
desert from a village for t\YO or three years to avoid their debts. 
Cultivation, under these circumstances, could only be carried on - 
to great disadvantage, and hence the inability of former native 
landholders to meet their engagements, and the unwillingiiesa- 
of others to attempt the hazardous undertaking to farm estates 
presenting so man}" difficulties, but these have been overcome 
by European management and eiitcrprifie. The late Mi\ Pay- ^ 
ter, who farmed many of these JcJicis mchals, converted much un- 
healthy jungle and unproductive land into valuable juoperty 
and the rent more than doubled. The ryots on these estates 
are now well to do, contented and happy. 

Toivns . — The civil station of Dinngepore is small and the 
house accommodation is insufficient for the European resi- 
dents. The station is situated on the left bank of the Poor- 
nababa River on high flat ground, and is surrounded on 
three sides by this river and the Gograh Nullah, but h 
never totall}" inundated during the rains. The principal na- 
tive town Dinagepore, is contiguous to the Civil Sudder 
Station. The site of the modern town' is the village of Pahar- 
porc, and covers 1,320 acres of ground, or a little more tlnm 
two square miles, and possesses a population of about 40,000 
souls. The Mahomedan bears a proportion to the'wholc popu- 
lation of about two- thirds, one-third being Hindoos ; that is 
2.5,000 are Mahoincdaus, and 15,000 Hindoos. There are 
about 266 houses of buml brick and moitar, and 8,000 othets. 

It has a squalid, dirty appearance, and is wanting in animation 
and good roads. It suflers annually from periodical fires. The 
income from lauded property of the Rajah of Linagepore may 
be a lakh and a half. The trade carried on in the town is very 
limited. The e-vports consist of rice, rice-bags, sugar, tobacco, 
ginger, and turmeric; and the principal imports are salt, cotton 
wool, English cotton piece goods, metal utensils, spices, salt- 
petrcj sulphur^ foreign metals, tar, carpenter’s tools, implements 
of husbandry, shells, hardware aucl paper. 

Tho People , — No census of the District lias been taken 
hut' the population of the district included in the Dinage- 
pore Survey, or an area of about 4,586 square miles, is rough- 
ly estimated at '1,042,832 soula, whioli gives about 227 to 
the square mile. The inhabitants arc nearly all cngaijed 
in the cultivation of the soil. They are weak and timid 
which is attributable to the climate, to abstinence fioin 
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animal food, and to great, laziness,' insufficient bodily exercise 
and early marriages. None quit tlieir country for service elae- 
3 vliere. They are very mucli averse to improvements and nov- - 
cities, and when a new road is made past a village they remove 
to some distance ofl’to avoid the importunities of strangers. The 
social condition of the agricultural classes had greatly improved 
of late years by the enhanced value of rice and all other agri- 
cultural produce. The ryots \vere the principal gainers by this 
■unprecedented rise in the price of grain, by which, in many in- 
stances, their profits were more than doubled. The zemindars, 
the only prosperous section of the community, were also great 
gainers on account of waste lands and jungles, to a great extent, 
being brought under cultivation, and the ryots, being in more 
prosperous circumstances, have increased facility in paying up 
their rents. The prospects of all have improved, but still the 
ryots have no pretension to wealth or affluence. Although not 
rich, the ryots are more independent, and in easier circumstances 
than the peasantry of most other nations ; and, although often 
oppressed by the zemindars, who enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the ryots, they still have sufficient to support them- 
selves and families. Few experience the pangs of hunger, as 
our own countrymen do in times of distress, or during a severe 
winter. The natives are from their earliest youth habitual liars ; 
but the ryot of Dinagepore is not destitute of all good qualities, 
he is humble, contented, enduring, temperate, uniformly polite, 
liberal amongst relatives, possesses attachment to kindred, and 
love of children, whether his own, or belonging to others. So- 
cial and domestic morality amongst them is very low, the men' 
are Indifferent husbands, and a large number of the women are 
unfaithful wives. The Zemindars often run themselves into 
irretrievable debt by the expenses of their daughter’s marriages. 
Owing to the early age at wliich the youth of this district arc given 
in marriage, the lads at 17 and the maidens at 14, much social 
evil is, no doubt, prevented, and the propagation of the district 
is kept within bounds ; but the offspring of such precocious mar- 
riages attains a pigmy growth. The huts are built of bamboo 
and grass and there are generally 4 or 5 to a hasc(, or family. 
The country is well populated but the inhabitants are so lazy 
that much valuable land is allowed to remain waste. Even in 
the Civil Station, except with the’ assistance of the Civil Au- 
thorities, it is scarcely possible to procure any kind of workman, 
a cooly, or a cart. 

Prices . — The report compares the present prices of the principal, 
necessaries of life with the prices of'20 years ago. Rice is 35 to 
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40 seers per rupee against 70 seers to 2 mauntis in 1840; paddv 
is 2 raaunds 80 seers against G4 raaunds per rupee, dal is 16 
seers against maunds, salt is 8 seers against 12 or 13 seers, 

011 and mustard are 5-^ against 8 or 10 seers, sugar is 14 rupees 
per raaund against 6 rupees per raaiind ; fowls are 3 or 4 against 
8 or 10 per rupee; eggs are 64 against 120 ; bundles of grass are 
600 against 1 ,600 per rupee. The wages of the laborer are Ks. 4-8 
to 5 against Bs. 2-8 to 3 per month in 1840 ; those of a plough- 
man, with food and clothing, are Rs. 18 to 20 against Bs. 10 to 

12 per annum. The price of a small serviceable bullock is Rs. 
16 to 20 against Rs. 7 to 8 ; a cow giving milk ia not procui’a-- 
ble, the price in 1840 was Bs. 7 or 8. A small male goat is 
with difficulty procurable and the price is Bs. 2 to 2*8 against 
12 annas in 1840. 

General Statistics . — ^The average number of cases of mur- 
der during the five years preceding 1800 was 9, of homi- 
cide 6, of assault with wounding 5, of rape 2, of false. im- 
prisonment 6, of abduction 9, of resistance of process 
8, of oppression 30 and of petty assault 464. Tiie aver- 
age number of prisoners during the preceding 3 years 
was 457 of whom 163 were from other districts. Large 
quantities of European piece goods pass through the district 
into Bungpore, which find their waj^ into Bhootan, or arc 
sold in that District. Rice is the principal e.Kport and large 
quantities of it are sold in the Calcutta and Chandernagore 
markets, It is calculated that at the lowest estimate the whole 
crop of rice is 13,219,200 maunds of which half is retained for 
consumption ; so that assuming the value of the 6,609,6<?0 
maunds exported to be one rupee per maund the value ol the^ 
quantity exported is upwards of 64 crores of rupees annually. 
The principal purchasers arc hlahajuns of Lower Bengal, wl.o 
have their agents in all the principal grain marts and wdio make 
money advances to the cultivators. Next in importance to rice 
is the export of sugar, and glioor, or unrefined sugar in cakes. 
In former years the cultivation of the sugarcane in the southern 
portion of the District was carried on to a much greater extent 
tlian it is at present, 'and was more largely exported. Dum- 
dumma, on the J ubo6na Biver, was the principal mart for it, 
and is so still. ' ‘One reason for the falling off in this article of 
trade; amongst the foremost is the deterioration in the quality 
of the cane, supposed to have been caused by tbe impoverish- 
ment of the land sirlce the waters of the Teesta left this part of 
the country. The sugar is never exported by the growers, but 
is bought up b}’ ^lie agents of Calcutta merchants. 3?dt, or 
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siulkcloth, is another important export. The jute or pat culti- 
vation is nearly confined to the northern ])er»unnahs and those 
bordering on Rungpore ; it is manufactured into paper, gunny, 
rice bags, bed coverings for the poor, ropes, cordage, string, 
and ineliley,” a cloth used as wearing apparel. Kice bags are 
largely exported from Tlungpore, and pass through this District 
en route to Calcutta, where large numbers are used, and whence 
others are exported to England and America. The cultivation 
of jute in Rungpore and Dinagepore might bo largely extend- 
ed. Indigo was formerly manufactured' to some extent, but now 
not a single beegah is sown with indigo, Articles are manu- 
factured in bamboo, brass, cotton, gold and silver, iron, jute, 
lac, leather, potter}’-, shells, sola and wood. 

Agriculture . — The soil is alluvial and sandy ; in colour it is of ’ 
a light grey, and when broken and exposed to the sun, becomes 
almost white ; it is divided into three kinds, the Kheer, Poollee, 
and red clay ; the latter exists in small quantities only. The 
Kheer comprises the flat rice lands, and is the most valuable ; 
it produces but one crop annually, and that always the Amun 
rice, and realizes the highest rent, which is from Rs. 1 to 
1-8 per beegah. The Poollee comprises the low and less valu- 
able land, It is usually covered with more forest and jungle 
tlian the Kheer land ; it produces two or more crops annualiyj 
and is worth from eight to- twelve annas a beegah. The Poollee, 
containing a great deal of sand, retains moisture more easily 
than the other soils, and is brought earlier under- cultivation 
than the Kheer, which cannot be ploughed until saturated 
with rain, and is generally covered* with a- foot or more of 
water before the ploughing takes place. The edges of the wet, 
and the beds of the dried-up bheels, also the beds of half silted 
up rivers, are used for an early rice called- Bora Dhan the 
low lands let at a low rate, from six t-o eight annas per bee- 
gah, on account of the uncertainty of the crop, which is often 
destroyed by early inundations. This rice is sown in beds in 
February, afterwards transplanted and irrigated, and is reaped 
in August and September. A kind of rice', called. “ Bhora 
Dhan,” is sown in March and April Jn the low lands^ on the 
edges of jheels, and is less liable to destruction- fropi inundation, 
as it attains to a taller growth. It is cut in December, simulta- 
neously with the “ Amun,” which is the great Staple of the Dis- 
trict. Zemindars generally allow jungle land to be held rent- 
free for three years, and afterwards obtain* from four annas to. 
twelve annas per beegah for it. Newly cleared lands of this 
kind yield excellent crops of oil seeds, pulsq?, &c-, for the irst 
Yoi.lX..rAia'ni. . , c B - 
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tlirea 5’efir3, but; after that become exhanstei^. ^fewly leclaimed 
lands, formerly under cultivation, fetch from four annas to a 
rupee per beegah. The cultivation of cotton has almost ceased 
since the withdrawal of the Government Agency atDum-Dum- 
ina. The nature of the soil will prevent its ever becomino' a 
cotton-producing country, though the cultivation might be ex- 
tended. 

Animals . — There are very few horses, donkeys or ponies, as 
the climate is not suitable to them, AH kinds of horned cattle, 
except buffaloes, are very plentiful but small and feeble. Tigers, 
leopards and pigs are found all over the District. Buffaloes are 
common in the dense jungles and marshes of the south. The 
tigers commit great ravages among the inhabitants ; they mostly 
- infest the jungle and grass patches in the Poollee land ; leo- 
pards are found everywhere, vast numbers of cows and goats 
are annually destroyed by them; buffaloes and pigs commit 
great havoc amongst tlie cultivation. Some zemindars keep shi- 
karees to drive away the wild pigs which would overrun the 
crops and drive away the ryots. Game is moderately abundant 
and is little sought after except by Europeans. Pigs and hog- 
deer are hunted by low-caste Hindoos. 

The Climate of Dinagepore is much cooler than that of 
Calcutta and the hot weather does not set in so early. . 
The climate is, however, very unhealthy. Annual fairs 
are held throughout the District, generally in April. The 
principal one is held at Nekh Murd, about 40 miles K. W. 
from Dinagepore. In 18G1 there were brought to this fair 
30,000 oxen, 3,000 ponies, 500 horses, 200 elephants, 12 camels - 
and a rhinoceros. The oxen come principally from Purneah, the 
ponies aie Bhootan hill ponies.' The horses are all Gabulees 
and county-bred animals from Arrali and that neighbourhood. 
Elephants arc brought from the ]\Ioung and Assam. The 
camels come laden from the North-West. People from all parts 
of Northern India frequent this fair, Tiie next fair in iaipor- 
tance is that of Gopeenath, just beyond the boundary of Dinage- 
^ pore in that District of Bograh. It is held in march during the 
Dhole Jatra” and lasts' a fortnight. It is an extensive cloth 
and cattle fair; brass-ware, spices, drugs and metals are largely 
dealt in, and resident dealeis lay in their annual supplies here. 
Considerable quantities of European cloth pieces and Calcutta- 
made umbrellas* are sold. The village hats or periodical 
markets are held ’all over Dinagepore, they are very useful and 
entirely take the* place of shops. They are held weekly or fort- 
nightly in somefopoh spot apart from the village. No uni- 
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formity of weights njitl nicnsures prevails in tlic country, in tho 
town of Dinngepore the seer weighs from 90 to 00 tolahs, in 
tho south of the District 58 (o 60, and iu the norlli 96. 

The licvetiicc Survey . — The Survey was begun in the season 
1857-68, and at the end of the season 1802-63 a total of 4,60*1 
square miles had been surveyed. The coat of surveying was 
Rs. 45-13-11 per square mile, — greater than in any other Dis- 
trict of Bengal, but tlic cost per village, Rs. 22-5-1, was not 
above the average. The average size of villages for tho whole 
District is 31 H aefos, or 0'487 square miles, but those to the 
North are very much larger ; whereas the average size of those 
in the southern Pergunnahs ia only 210 acres, or nearly of a 
square mile. The diOicult nature of the country and very <Treat 
sickness during tho field operations of the three first year^ also 
much retarded the w'ork. In 1857-6S and 1868-59 sickness 
prevailed to such an extent as almost to disorganize the esta- 
blishment. The demarcations of this District were mainly con- 
ducted by the Civil Superintendent, Mr. W. Wateriield, aid- 
ed by Mr. J. BroWne, Assistant Superintendent, and assisted 
by two Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, N. Garslin, Esq., 
and W. Dttvey, Esq. The “Takbust,” or preliminary village 
maps, prepared under their superintendence, stand tlic test of 
the professional survey remarkably well, and rcfioct great credit 
upon all parties concerned iu their comjiilation. The total cost 
of the professional survey including contingencies was Rs. 
2,10,362-15-6, which is equal to 11 per cent, of the nunuai 
revenue of the District for one year. 

The rest of the Report is fnken up with the details of each 
pergunnali of the District. 


THE HEALTH OF EUROPEAN SOLDIERS IN 

INDIA. 

Bomhay 1864. • 

This is a collection of papers by Mr. H. Webb, Apothecary 
Invalid Establishment, Bombay Army, which originally anneav 
ed in " CljcsBon and Woodhall'6 Miacellany,” and’is repubEd 
by order of the Bombay Government. ^ 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Sanitary Stato 
of the Army in India, published in 1863, states that the 
annual death rate lor India had hitherto l^en about 69 ner 
UOOO againet 9 per 1,000 foi; England j Whence it follows 
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that CO in cvory 1,000 men nre annually hilled in India 
by local causes. The proposed European establishment is 

78.000 men, and will, at the present rate of mortality, re- 
quire 5,037 recruits per annum to fill up the vacancies 
caused by death alone. This excess of mortality will be 
ecjTiivnlent in cost to a tax of £•1,000 per diem.” It is clear, 
— the known progressively diminishing rate of mortality be- 
ing considered, — tliat the farther back the calculation goes, 
the higher will the result be above the truth. Mr. Webb 
took the years from JS47 to 1860 and followed, except where 
Inter information was obtainable, the rates given by the Gom- 
mis.'iioners’ lleport. A calculation from a table showing llie 
mortality of Europeans at 56 military .stations, of every vorie* 
ty of climate and including invalid depots, gives the annual 
mortality for the last 14 or 15 years at 35 05 per 1,000. The 
rate in Bengal was 42*46, in Madras 28 and in Bombay 2G'05 
per thousand. The Coinmissionera’ Report shows that from 
1814 to 1833 the mortalitj' was 83 per 1,000, from 1825 to 1844 
it was 54 per thousand, from 1847 to 1856 it was about 42 per 

1.000 •, and the Report together with a paper in Yol. YII. of the 
Bombay JMedical and Physical Society’s Transactions,” wliich 

carries the information to 18G0, show's the mortality to be 35 06 
per 1,000 ; in 1803 it Avas only 22 per 1,000. Tlie rate of mor- 
tality in the Bombay Army was 45*2 per 1,000 from 1880 to 
1846, betw'cen 1850 and 1860 it sank to about 27 per 1,000, and 
in 1863 it \vaB only 12 per 1,000. 

It is possible to reduce the death-rate ef the European 
Avmy so that the excess of rbovtality over that of the Na- 
tive Armj' shall only be such as is caused by the men 
continuing the use ot anim.al food and stimulants as in a 
cold country, and this they are not likely to leave off with the 
system ol quicker reliefs. The Commissioners say, — “ The 
mortality ot men of the soldiery’ age in the healthy parts of 
England and lYales is .such, tlmt on an average 8 die annually 
to 1,000 living.” The healthy parts of India are the districts of 
the Bombay Presidency ; from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, the se- 
poys of the .Bomba}' Army died at the rate of 11 per 1,000. 
Tins 'shows a difference in the two countries of only 3 per 
1,000. The mortality in' the Bombay Native Army from 1856 
to -1860 was 11 per 1,000 against 27 per 1,000 in the European 
Army in .the presidency, -showing an excess against the Euro- 
jieans ot 16. TTmre is no doubt that the present rate of sick- 
ness in India . is nhneh greater than necessary. Two-thirds of 
the deaths in Int\b are from zymotic diseases which are said to 
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ije caused by malaria, defective sanitation, imperfect ventilation, 
crowding, bad water, inattention to personal cleanliness, atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes, errors of diet, intemperance, &c. .Air. 
Webb considers that malaria as a cause of death to the soldier 
in India is almost inoperative, but that man has the causes of 
death within himself or receives it from his fellows. He is of 
opinion that perfect health is dej)endant upon an unobstructed 
elimination of the decaying matters of the body. The neglect 
of sanitation is almost exclusively confined to the Bengal Presi- 
dency. Air. Webb thinks that crowding is the great cause of 
death, and that space governs the death-rate to the extent of 
overwkelming all other disturbing influences. This is proved by 
the medical history of Secunderabad. With every degree of 
increased mean temperature, there should be a corresponding 
increase of space for each man, or there will be increased morta- 
lity. The mortality from the three diseases (dysentery, diarrhoea 
and cholera) characterized by profuse discharges from the bowels, 
ranges from 36 to 41 per cent, of the whole in the Madras 
Presidency between 1842 and 1849 above half of the total 
deaths were from these diseases. The high rate of mortality 
among soldiers in India is due to bowel affections and these 
diseases are peculiarly, — almost exclusively — the diseases of a 
crowd suffering and dying from the poison of its own impuri- 
ties. 

Dysentery, which kills more soldiers in India than any other 
disease, is not malarious, for its ravages are almost exclusively 
confined to armies, to barrack-rooms, the crowded dwellings 
of the poor, gaols and ships, — utterly irrespective of the exis- 
tence of a marsh-miasm, typhoid in character, often the sequoias 
oft remittent fever that had been typhoid in character .too. In" 
Indian military cantonments it is almost exclusively a barrack- 
room disease. The highest rates of death are from fever among 
the sepoys and from dysentery among soldiers ; and this is 
because the sepoys are hutted separately and the soldiers are 
crowded in barracks. The number of cases of dysentery among 
British soldiers is eleven against one -among sepoys. Amongst 
men on railway works who came under Air. Webb’s charge tor 
three years, there were no deaths from dysentery or fever. The 
existence of dysentery, as the chief fatal disease amongst 
soldiers in Indian cantonments, may always be taken as qsroof 
'positive that there is not sufficient pure air in their barracks. 
The Koyal Commissioners recommend that the cubic space per 
man in’future barracks be from 1,000 to l,o00 feet, and the su- 
perficial area from 80 to - 100 square* JfeeVv;^*arying accord- 
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iiip: to Hie alrhicfs of the position — lljc snnie ppnce aiul area 
to be allotted in existing barracks. It can hardly be said that 
tlicy have increased the cubic space at all, and but barely the 
stipeificial area. '200 feet above the miniraum space recom- 
mended by the Royal Ooinmissioneis lias been the regulated 
amount in the Bombay Presidency for many years, and of this 
space Dr. McLennan says there are ventilations in the roof, but 
tlio air is close at night. Mr. Webb recommends that in tlie 
hot months every door and window in barracks should be taken 
off its hinges. There is no proof that night air is dangerous 
from malaria in a military cantonment. The only danger of 
sleeping witli open doors and windows is that of catching cold 
which can be guarded against. It is impossible, consistently 
with health, to fix the amount of space at an uniform standard. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

1863-64. 

Dr. Oldham, the Superintendent, reports that, in addition to 
the usual systematic and continuous examination, klr. W. T. 
Blanford, Deputy Supeiintendent of the Survey for Bombay, 
was for a time engaged on detached duty, Jiaving proceetled to 
Sinde to visit the reported coal-field at Lynnb, near Rotreo, 
and to determine its value. He also paid a rapid ^isit to Cutch 
wlien returning from Sinde, and was able there to determine 
a very important geological question. Dr. Oldham was a]ao 
engaged for some months in the Punjab, in investigating the 
mode of occurrence and probable economical value of the de- 
posits ol lignite in the Salt-range and adjoining districts. 

Bengal. — Mr. Hughes completed the examination of the 
Jherria coal-field, fixed its boundaiies, and determined its area 
of about 200 square miles. Mr. W, L. Willson extended 
bis examination of the country lying north of the Grand 
' Trunk Road roughly up to a line passing north -north-east 
from the town of Burkutta, and joining to the east with 
bis work of previous years. The field of Kurhurbalie was 
re-survoyed. In Rewali^ and Central India the several 
boundaries of the sub-divisions of the great Vindhvan for- 
mation were carefully traced out, as well as the relations of 
the trap rocks io the west. ^ Mr. F. R. Mallet worked out the 
former iiom Rewalrkto near^'Saugor in the west. To the west 
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(lUQ norm oi ouiigor "Rlr. '.Hackctt worliGd out^tliG liniits.of’iliG’ 
trKppea^n and intertrappean rocks, so, as . to extendVtlie. gedlb’glcaL 
iriapping , of the country, in some. detailj to tlie west. The im-',, 
portahce economically of the limestones in this district generally; 
led to their ' being mapped with some care, although they ;re-!. 
present in reality merely a lithological distinction in a \velkder 
fined geological group, which, from other points of .view, might- 
better have. been mapped as a whole. The investigations.of the; 
Survey near the upper parts of the Sone valleys led to some, 
slight mbdifications of previous views regarding the structure . 
of the country just north of Jubbulpoor, which was carefully.; 
and successfully re-mapped by Mr. Mallet. Mr. 11. B; Medli- 
cott, the Deputy Superintendent for Bengal, specially devoted 
himself to closing up the gap which still remained between the 
map's of the Survey for Central India and the Sone valley ^witH: 
those of Bengal. The new ground thus examined com prises.the 
irregular band of hills forming the northern face of the Hkza- 
reebagh plateau, between the rivers Sukree and Koel, a direct 
distance of ISO miles, and the numerous outlying hills scattered 
over the plains to the north, in all about 2,500 square miles. In 
order still further 'to trace out the connection of the' various 
rocks, a more rapid inspection of the Rajgheer, Sheikhpoora, 
Tfurruckpur, Ghidfiour, and Bettiah hills was carried oiit. The’ 
idea long since adopted on general grounds, that the slate rocks 
of Bengal (or Bebar) and of the Sone valley ere .identical,; 
has been confirmed. Of this series the quartzites, typically seen 
in the Rajgheer hills, appear to be an upper raemben ‘ .Theh*e>-. 
lations of the other rocks to 'the great groups are' hot . so appa- 
rent, ^ and this district offers many points of the highest interest 
which still require further investigation. Rarge outliers of fine 
sand-stories and shales were observed along the north of hhe 
table-land^ as well as low down in the glens or vulleya* through ; 
which the .drainage passes towards the north., ' These proi 
bably belong to one of the many groups’ connected . with thel 
'Coal-bearing "rocks of India. MassesDroyerflowing.frap were' 
also i found to ’ occur at several places ;bn( the ridges bound-' 
ing the tablb land in the north, and as.far^ivest as beyond Sher- . 
gotty. ; The - Survey has thus . closed tip' the’ large gaps which 
previously existed in the geheral -section ' stretching from Cal-. : 
,cutta to 'Bombay. .r ; ^ 

RomStey— --The SiirVey was able to . connect; the work, ihV 
Bombay .with .the 'previous 'work in the- iNerbj^da' vMley.' ■ To , 
accbinplisb . this, -a tr bet of country, \yas,;map|md' iip' stretching 
from thb.'sea at’ thV Gulf "of; Cambay, to the bq^phdarv of the 'dis*. : 
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tvicta previously visited iu the Nerhudda valley- Thus a line 
of country stretching from east to west, from sea to sea across 
India, has been completed. Of this, so far as Western India is 
concerned, the portion next the sea had been examined previ- 
ously to the present season, which has been devoted to connect- 
ing this portion with the country surveyed near to Hoshungabad 
several years since. This line of country contains some of 
the most important formations in India, and has yielded I'esults 
of high value, as bearing on the history of the relation and age 
oi the various groups. The completion of this line has been an 
object steadily pursued for some years past ; and when the 
extent of this line, stretching over nearly eighteen degrees of 
longitude, is considered, the value of having fixed such a sec- 
tion will be obvious. It will be the object of successive years 
to build up on this the examination of the adjoining area, and ^ 
also to complete another section across a different line of country 
towards the south fin the parallel of Kurnool, Bellary, Belgaum, 
and on to Goa), in order to work ont the relations of the 
stratified rocks which occur in this parallel almost right across 
the peninsula. In the Concan, the districts of Rutnagherry 
. and Sawuntwarree were mapped from their eoutliern boundary 
to the neighbourhood of Malwan. The island of Bombay was 
examined in detail, and with very interesting geological results, 
showing how erroneous previous conclusions regarding its 
structure had been. In addition to the above, which may be 
considered the regular, partial explorations were carried out in 
the neighbourhood of Mahableshwar, with the special view of 
tiacing out the relations of tho laterite and trap-rocks, and in 
Lower Sinde, where, at the special request of the Government 
of Bombay, the existence or non-existence of coal, or lignite, in 
any workable quantity, where formerly extracted at Lyiiah, 
near Kotree, was carefully investigated. Mr. Blandford visited 
that tract in Cutch, where fossiliferous rocks of an oolitic age 
had long been known to exist, and which had been described 
by Captain Grant. A point of the very highest interest and 
importance in Indian Geology had long waited for some definite 
solution. This was the physical or stratigraphical relations of 
certain beds of fresh- water origin, containing imperfect layers of 
. coal, and also plant remains of a peculiar character ( PaJmozmivia, 
&c.), with others which yielded abundantly marine molluscous 
fossils, undoubtedly of Jurassic age. Mr. Blandford was able to 
come to the definite conclusion that these two gx’oups of beds were 
truly intercalated, flot , superimposed, as had been stated ; and 
thus to fix the age of tliese pjant beds lit least approximately. 
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The labours of the Bombay ])ai'ty also threw nuich light ou ilie 
extension into Cutch of the traj) rocks of the Deccan, which 
-cover such an immense area, with their woncleifully regular and 
massive flows ; the relations, again, of the same traps with the 
metamorphic rocks beneath them, (in Ttutnagherry, &c.,) the 
distribution and mode of occurrence of the laterite on and near 
the Western ,Ghats, the limits of the Great Vindhyau formation 
to the westward in the valley of the Nerbudda, and several other 
points of high geological interest. The Survey overtook an 
area of more than 9,000 square miles. 

Madtas . — The boundaries of the several groups of rocks in 
the northern portion of the Cuddapah district, and ext6nd- 
ing up towards ICurnool, were traced out by Mr. William 
King, Junior. Tins work extends through a portion of the Cud- 
dapah, Bellary, and Kurnool districts. The entire bound- 
aries of the quartzites and associated rocks, so far as they 
are included in the country represented on Sheet 77 of the 
Indian Atlas, were carefully completed. These boundaries 
were in part carried up to Kurnool. Three quarter sheets 
of Ko. 77 w'ere completed, aud these might now be published 
geologically coloured. Tliese are the K. D., N, W., and S. E., 
quarters. The remaining portion (the S. W. quarter) Avas not 
examined. In geological structure and feature, it is es- 
sentially connected with, and is a part of, the gneissosc area, 
which stretches far away to the south and west, by Bangalore 
and Mysore, and the examination of this will therefore naturally 
be taken up in connexion with that area. In the districts ly- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Madras during the early portion of 
the present official year, the investigations of the Geological 
Survey were rewarded by the discovery of a very interesting, 
series of fossiliferous beds, in \Yhich marine fossils were found in 
beds intercalated with otltors holding abundance of vegetable 
remains. The plants were easily recognizable, as, in part at 
least, of the same species as those which occurred in abundance 
in the Rajmehal hills, in Cutch, in Western India, and also in a 
series of beds lying under all the cretaceous beds of the Trichi- 
nopoly district ; but there in positions where their relations 
were, at best, obscure. This discovery then promised to be of 
very high interest, as tending to establish at last the true geolo- 
gical age of some of these deposits which had long been unset- 
tled. Unfortunately none of the marine fbssils as 5’’et found 
with' these plant^beds in Madras, have proved',of sufficiently dis- 
tinctive character to fix decided!}’' the truckage of the deposits. 
The survey steadily progressed \Yith ifife'tletailed examination 
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of all the couniry stretching up from the creL'ieeous area 
of Sheet 79 of the Indian Atlas, to the foot of the quartzite se- 
lies iit the north edge of Sheet 78, Towards the close of last 
year, Mr. King and Mr, Foote almost simultaneously disco\eied 
numerous specimens of chiselled stone-implcmenta of a ludo 
kind, but undoubtedly chipped artificially, and in general form 
and character closely resembling the chipped flint implements 
which have lately attracted so much attention in Kurope, These 
were found spread rather widely over a large extent of area 
in the country to the west and north of Madras city, Subse- 
quent research has shown that they occur over a very much 
wider area; and they have now been traced over many thou- 
sand square miles, varying, however, greatly in the abundance 
and number in which they occur. Tliese have been found both 
in some of the more superficial, but still regular, deposits cover- 
ing fbe flat country lying to the west of Madras, and also on the 
Burface, chiefly, as it would appear, ^Yashed out of those beds. 
Hundreds of them were procured of various shapes and sizes, 
and their history and mode of occurrence is being worked out 
with care. Not a single instance of an}*^ of those more finished 
and jinlisbed forms, commonly known as celts, has been noticed. 
All aie of the ruder type of the simply chipped flint implements 
of North Europe, aud all are made of tlie best substitute which 
this portion of the country could afford for these flints, namely, 
the very hard and eemi-vitreous quartzites of the Cuddapah 
locks. 

B'i'itisU Buronah. — Mr. W. Theobald, Junior, completed the 
ma\iping of all the country, included on Sheet No. I, a portion 
of Nvhich lying to the west his colleague Mr. Fedden had com- 
menced in previous years. Mr. Fedden was engaged in exa- 
mining the western portion of the district or division of Prome, 
extending from the latitude of Prome up to the British frontier. 
The portion Ijing to the Avest of the Fiver Irrawaddee has been 
nearly completed. A fair collection of fossils has been made. 
Sheet No. 1, including Fangoon itself, extends from the parallel 
of Donabew (Ba-noo-bhyoo) to beyond that of Sittoung, east 
and west, and' from the latitude of 17" 30' in the north to the 
sea board, below 16" in the south. 

Puhlicatio’hs.'— The periodical issue of the PcdcEontohgia 
Indica was punctually maintaiued. The entire series of the 
Cephalopoda from the cretaceous beds of Southern India 
has now been 'exhmined, the desciiptions carefully diawn 
up, and the'platc^ kr advanced. Dr. Oldham received from 
ihe Geologists ol Gi'eat Britain and Europe, and ftom Scientific 
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Societies, many expressions of liigh approbation of this pub- 
lication of Indian fossils. Of the Mcinoirs of tho Gcologicalf 
Survey, a valuable and detailed report on the structure of 
the Sub- Himalayan ranges between the Ganges at HuVdwar 
and the Kavee, by Mr. H. Medlicott, was issued, illustrated 
by a carefully executed map, geologically coloured, and by 
views and diagrams ; also a report descriptive of the country 
included in Sheet 79 of the Indian Atlas, by Messrs. King 
and F oote. 

M’usenm . — Some very valuable additions were made to the 
fine series of mineralogical specimens from the railway cuttings 
near Bombay. The collection of minerals was still very 
incomplete, but the pressing and urgent necessity of a good 
series of fossils for reference and comparison in this Museum, 
and for the regular progress of the Geological Survey, entirely 
prevented any great attention being given to the mineral 
series at the present. During the year the Museum received a 
valuable series of European and other Cephalopoda, represent- 
ing altogether about five hundred and eighty species of this group 
of Mollusca alone. From the Jurassic beds of Cutch Mr. W. T. 
Blanford obtained an excellent .series of fossils, including many 
species not previously known to exist there, also some good plant 
remains. In the Madras Presidency Mr. Foote procured a good 
number of fossils from the beds near Streepermatoor, not, how^- 
cver, so well preserved as could have been wished, while a few 
plant remains were found by Messrs, Oldham and King in de- 
tached localities stretching northwards into Hellore. To the col- 
lections of plants from the coalfields Mr. Hughes added some 
from the Jherria field. From the rocks in British Burmah 
also the Museum received a series of fossils collected by Mr. 
Theobald and Mr. Fedden. The collections of fossils increases 
so rapidly that there is not room for the proper exhibition 
of a large portion of them. A aeries of the beautiful specimens of 
Zeolites from the railway cuttings near Bombay was sent to 
the Imperial Mineral Cabinet, Vienna/ A second, series was 
also sent to the Boyal School of Mines, London, in return for 
valuable donations received from that Institution. A small 
series of fossils and minerals was placed at. the disposal of 
the ’ Presidency College, Calcutta, to illustrate' lectures on 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

" General . — There is no proper room for 1116 Library : 520 
volumes or parts, were added during the year,. Frequent applica- 
tions continued to be made for infonnalion regarding min- 
erals, soils, rocks, &c. 'Froifi*^ Hublio Departments and Offio- 
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CVS frequent references were received, requesting analyses 
or examinations of various materials. The number of visit- 
ors to the Museum was fully up to the general average. 
Dr. Oldham thinks the progress of the Survey and of the 
Museum was, on the whole, ^ very satisfactory during the 
year. The maximum rates of pay of Rg. 500 and Rs. 600 
per month after 8 and 10 years’ service, are not sufficient 
to induce gentlemen who have received an education qualify- 
ing them for such investigation, to remain attached to a ser- 
vice which inevitably carries with it such an amount ,of 
inconvenience and risk of health and life. The experience of 
seventeen years proved that the average duration of life in the 
service of the Geological Survey was only a fraction more 
than nine years. The Geological Survey staff is now tolerably 
efficient, but if there is to be any continuance of this efficiency, 
the prospects of the assistants in this department must be 
improved. A small Index Map of India is annexed, showing 
the present progress and state of the Geological Survey. 


PRISONS OUDU. 

1863. 

The report is submitted 'to tho Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, by Dr. H. M. Camion, Inspector of Prisons. 

General Stafisiics . — The deaths to strengtli per'cent. through- 
out the jails iverc 13T3 against 5*22 in 1802. It was an uuiisiially > 
sickly season and the inhabitants of the districts suffered as se- 
verely as tho inmates of the jails. Epidemic cholera of a formid- 
able kind,_ folloived by Dysentery and Diarrhoea, visited most of 
the large jails. The following Statement shows the number and 
disposal of the prisoners throughout the Jails in Oudh for 1863 
• and 1862: — 


1863. 1862. 


Remaining on IsfcJanitaiy, ... 4,825 3 498 

Committed during year', ... 11,294 11,930 

* “ “ — - ^ 

Total Prison Poinilation, ' ... * 16,119 15,428 



p7-h'6n;.Siatisiics. - 


.Eelcasecl dupiig. 3’eaiV.,. : , : ^ ■; ■ ■ 
■Escaped, • V 

Executed, , V,. • 

'rransjported or sent out; of Province, 
Sent to .Lunatic Asylum, . .. 
Eeniaining; on Slst December, 

v.i’pt’al ’ 


;it),072:v 

16 - 

-■ . 25 ■ 

- 141 

■. 17 : 

[ 6,190 , 

• , j 

16,119 , 


•353., 
10^192 

:.'233- 
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;/4',825- 
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Aggregate number during year, ... 18,31,800 . 15,84,961 

Daily average number, ... 5,0 i 8 , 63 . i 4,342‘36 

The increase , in the daily average number of prisoners, anay lie. 
accounted for by the number of prisoners left in the several.'Jails 
of tlie Province on the last day of the year having risen from 
3,498 on the 31st December 1862 to 4,825 on the .31st Decern-; 
;ber 1863, amongst whom were a large number dflong-tefrix 
inen ; the - releases ,were not only relatively but’ actually ’less in. 
number by 120. In the face of the high rates of raw material; 
.which .raised the cost of Jail necessaries, the slight increaseih. 
tlie average price of diet, and the excessive charge in some in-; 
stances for contingent guards, the average cost per head, per 
prispiiei% w'as reduced from Rs. 39-2-7 in 1862 to Rs. 38-4-1 in 
1863; or a ' decrease of 0-14-6 on the previous year. Deducting 
the • 6 o7icJ. ;/ic7<3 profits on manufactures which amount. to Rs. 
4,983-10-5, the net cost per head is Rs. 37-4-2 whiclr is satisfaC- 
tdiyV The total cost of jails including all charges wa^ Rs. 
1,91,994 against 1,70,069 in 1862, the average cost of Riet was 
Rs. li-Il -7 . against Hs. 11-11-3, of clothing Rs. 2-16:6 agrtihst R^. 
2- 9-3, and of prisoners including police guards Rs. S8r%- 1 against 
Rs. V39.-2-7. : The jails of Sultanpore, Seetapore and Lucknciw 
shpw the highest average cost per prisoner per annum andithat 
of'Durriabad the lowest. The Dvo jails of Durriabad and‘ Opiiap 
were, abolished and Howalats were substituted. The averh^e 
cost " of, permanent establishments in the’ Oudli jails, Rs. 13M -9 
per : head, is exceedingly moderate- compared with .pthef Prbyih-: 
ces.' The cdst per head of the Contingent Guard was"7^11-'8, ' the. 

same.as -in '1862. .w--': 

- Mortality high ’ death-rate . iii .the - jails Wak , owing: to 

an hnnsually sickly season. Dr. Cannon., thinks that, wHbh 
it}. 'can ; be- proved, beyond: doubt that the' sickness and hiorta-' 
lityliin a, jail, is . in 'no ‘ way,, owing to Jctilinfluenc^T^^ 
been caused by 'sickhess intibdimed; from} witlibut ■ or . ihen 
prevalent ; ;,in .the .districts, the;: rpercentagp - .pf..lle'aths - should 
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be calculatCfl after excluding tlie casualties from unusual epi- . 
demic causes. Sickness has too often boon attributed to over- 
crowding without taking into consideration^ the sanitary state 
of the district. The statute number af prisoners ought, 
however, never to be exceeded, and if tlier^ are more prisoners ’ 
f ban the wArds can hold, arrangements could ke made by pitch- 
ing tents v’itiiin the jail walls, or permitting the well-conducted 
men to occupy the enclo.scd yards and work-shops. The dry ' 
sewage plan was introduced into all the jails on the 19fch April 
and *had been reported on by many as a gi'eat success. It was 
found very beneficial to place all prisoners in any way out of 
health in an infirm gang, and locate thenA in a separate ward 
irrespective of' their crime or sentence, giving them some light 
work. A fertile source of sickness is transferring the prisoners 
from one jail io another during the rains ; this should be avoided 
unless properly covered carts are provided. Dr. Cannon ques- 
tions whether it would not be wi.se, both on the score of 
economy and heallb, for each district to have a set of permanent 
sheds erected at a distance from the JSudder station, on some dry 
ij^lated plnin where prisoners or troops could he moved to_ on 
occasion of an epidemic breaking out at a moment’s notice. 

The Prisoners. — The number of juvenile offenders under 20 
years of age increased from 245 to 663. All under the age of 10 
were sent to the juvenile reformatory at tlie Central Prison where 
they bad certain portions of the day allotted to learning trades and 
educational instruction, in which they made considerable pro- 
gress, but they w^ere exceedingly troublesome> and if possible more 
immoral than the older prisoners. They were however improving 
in this respect. Of the whole numlber of prisoners 4,632 were 
males and 260 females ; in the previous year the number of female 
convicts was 227. The total number of previous convictions was 
4,892. The number of prisoners who could read and write was 
334, and who could read only 51, of these 385 could read before 
admission ; 86 were under instruction. Not much was done in 
this way except among the boys in the refoi'niatory at Luclinow, 
where many learned to read and write fluently* No regular S 3 ’stem 
could be' intfoduced among the adults till ail the jail buildings 
were finished. The total bond fide cash profits for the year^ 
were Rs. 4,983-10-6, of which Ks. 1,939-14-2 only was reahzed 
and paid into the treasury on the last day of the j^ar, but most 
of the balance was paid and credited by May 1864. Theib 
was a saving of Rs. ' 60,403-1 1-0 for prison labour cm- 
ploj^ed in the Department of Public Works and articles manu- 
factured exclusively for prison use. Vegetables were grbwn in 
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the various tail gardens for the use of 2 )visonera to the value of 
as, 4,585-7-3*. All the jails in Oudh had good gardens attached, 
and many were highly cultivated being in some instances Nur- 
series for extjerimcntal agriculture. At the Lucknow Central 
‘ Prison, one acre of New-Orleans Cotton grown from acclimatised 
seed sown in April 1863, yielded in December of the same year 
3 maunds of clean Cotton and 7^ inaunds of seed; the latter was 
distributed to the Talookdars throughout the Province. The 
nominal value of prison labour in performing all the menial duties 
in the different jails was estimated at Its. 24,059-11-0. The 
number of prisoners emi>loyed as jail servants was C*08 per cent, 
which was below the scale fixed for .such duties. 15 escai^es oc- 
curred — the same number as in 1862, 7 rc-capturcs were made 
and 8 men -were still at large. Considering the unfinished 
state of the jails this is satisfactory. The Contingent Guards 
had to be punished on most of these occasions either for neglect 
or complicity. The officers in charge of the different jails were 
very numerous and the changes much too frequent, and the pro- 
gress in jail economy and discipline was veiy creditable under 
the circumstances. The number of imnishmcnts infiicled Vas 
283, of which 107 wore floggings. Accommodation for solitary 
confinement was insufficient for this system except in the jails 
of Sultanpore and Oouao. The conduct of the prisoners w^as 
unusually good. There w'ere only 2 cases of combination to re- 
sist autbority or break jail ; and they were at once discovered 
and suppressed, The actual jail population for the year -was 
only 16,119, as wc must deduct the number of prisoners trans- 
feiTed from one jail to another from the total of 1 8,395. Dr. 
Cannon was of opinion that the introduction of the monitor sys- 
tem, or employment of convicts in j^lace of the Bnrkundaur. 
Guards, (o the extent to -wliich it is recommended and is some- 
times carried out> is impolitic, illegal and unsafe. He con- 
sidered it a fatal error to give a prisoner who had earned a good 
conduct badge nearly sole control over his less fortunate brother 
convict. This system is economical and appears to answ’^er wmll in 
timeof peace, but thoywouldnot betrustivorthyin tim^s of popul- 
ar uneasiness. The Bnrkimdauz Guards w'ero capable of improve- 
ment and could be made exceedingly useful. In the Lucknow 
Jail there are 2 lumberdavs in each barrack, hnd 4 in the barmck 
containing the life prisoners and those sentenced to transportation. 
They are selected from amongst the abla-bodied and best con- 
ducted prisoners without reference to -length of sontenco, and 
arc for the most part old sepoys who are best suited for the pur- 
pose owing to their innate ‘*habits of discipline. They wear or 
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distinguishing stripe and are held responsible for the cleanliness 
and repair of their respective wards, walls and iron-work, thoj 
axo also answerable for the state of conservancy of the yards and 
drains connected with their barracks, and are expected to point 
out any disorderly characters or bring to notice any acts of vio- 
lence that may come within their observation- The total cost of 
contingencies from April 1S63 to March 1864 was Es. 1,37,512^ 
and of permanent establishment Hs, 34,074, showing a total ex- 
penditure of Es. 1,71,616 w'hich was a saving on the budget es- 
timate of Es. 30,682. 

Special liepovt by Dr. Camion on the Epidemic Cholera in 
Oitdh during 1863. — In the early part of the year cholera made 
its appearance amongst a large body of pilgrims on their way to 
tJjoodiiia while on the high road between Allahabad and Fyza- 
bad. Numbers died, leaving their sick and dying at Pci- 
tahgurh, Sultanpore and Pj'zabad, which places for some time 
afterwards became respectively the nucleus of the disease. At 
Eerfabgurh 300 pilgrims’ corpses were found in one day on the 
banks of the Sale Nuddee and the Police were sent to bury 
them. It appeared in the City and hovered about the Canton- 
ment of Pyzahad for several months. Numerous fatal cases 
occurred amongst the Opium Assamees and prisoners in tlio jail 
— but no case amongst the troops in Cantonments. It next 
reached tlie Station of Gondah, and in the early part of June 
it gradually made its way along the new imperial road be- 
tween Fyzabad and Lucknow. On the 19th June it made its 
appearance in the Diikoosha Cantonments and 3 OfBcors and a 
Madras' servant were attacked ; two Officers and the servant 
died. It made its appearance in the city on the 2nd July in a 
decidedly* epidemic form, and from thence it became general 
spreading to the Fort and Civil lines, but did not reach the Cen- 
tral Jail until the 16th July. Every possible arrangement was 
made to meet and treat the disease iti the city. The last case 
that occurred in the jail was on the 3rd August and in the city 
on the 24th pf the same month. In the Civil Lines there was 
not a single fatal pase among the Europeans. There were only ' 
19 deaths among the European troops of all branches. At the 
Central Jail there were 100 fatal cases out of 257 ti'eated, 
amongst a daily average of 2,163 prisoners. The Lunatic Asylum 
lost 5 cases out of 100 'inmates ; there were 12 deaths in Huzrut- 
gunge Civil Dispensar/. The Police returns gave the deaths in 
the Mohullas of the city at 1,874 making a total of 2,015 deaths. 
Cholera made its appearance again at the Lucknow Jail on the 
26th September, amongst a very large and sickly gang of 160 
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pvisoBGrs Hint liad arrived llic day previous from Scet-n-porc, nijd 
altboui^li every precaution vas taken to prevent comnuinication 
with the new prisoners, ‘the disease soon extended ihron^dionfc 
the jail causing S5 admissions and 4S deaths during tlio months 
of Heptemher, October and jSloveniber. The number of admis- 
sions was 786— deaths 349 — cures 430, wliich gives the total 
mwnbor of deaths per cent., from this epidemic in the daily aver-* 
age number of prisoners at G'96. Each prisoner in tlie Oitdli 
Jails is allowed 600 cubic and 2G superficial feet in the sleeping 
wards. Ju the Hospitals 600 cubic feet is the proportion. I)r. 
Cannon concludes by afiying — *‘the introduction of cholera inlo 
this Province appears to mo of annurtl occurrence and from pre- 
cisely the same causes, viz. the pilgrims’ progress from Allahabad 
to Ujoodhia which has again earned it into the Districts of 
Perlabgurh, Sultnnporo, and Fyz.abad.” 

Orders on He lUpori hy the Judicial CojJF/iif.'.wzojjcr,— The 
Judicial Commissioner thought it would be well to pxobibit Hic 
transfer of prisoners from one jail to another from llie 20th 
tTuue to 20lli October, unless the jails became dangerously 
crowded. The circumstance of the average cost of prisoners 
varying greatly in clifTerent jails, was ascribed to the enhanced 
cost of raw material, and to the fact tliat although the luimbor 
of prisoners has been fewer, thci'c had been no reduction xn Ibo 
establisbments or in the guards. The explanation was hardly 
satisfactory’. The Judicial Commissioner suggested that the 
Director of Public Inslrnclion might be able to give Di*. Cannon 
some useful hints for the educational maungcmenl of the Bc- 
foruialory in the Central Jail. The average earnings of each pri- 
soner were little enough. The to! al amount of .saving was 
.50,403, but from this must be deducted Bs. 2,916, the prepos- 
terous sum which the Deputy CommiBsioncr of Eyzabad had 
set down as the value of the vegetables raised in his jail gaixlcn. 
The small number of prisonens punished was very satisfactory. 
The Prahmins vrere pre-eminent among the criminal poiuil- 
ation ; there wei'e 8 68 of that caste in the Jails at the close of 
the year, the total number of convict.s being 4^-896. ’ 'In tact the 
number of Brahmin otfondors far exceeded lhat of any other caste, 
except the Pasces w’ho furnished 956 iumatefs to the Jails. The 
Judicial Commissioner could not agree with Dr. Cannon that there 
were few instances in which the prison burkuridauzcs would not 
be found ready and Nvilling to act in c.ascs-bf need and difficulty. 

My own expei-iencc leads me to boliovo that, as a body, they ' 
are as great, if not greater, scoundrels than the men whom they 
ostensibly guard. Hcitbercan T reg.ahl llio conduct of a btu-kunl 
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dauae in ag-^isting prisoners to communicate Avitli the outer ’ivoild 
as a *■ little irregularity/” At the same time lie was not prepared 
to record his opinion tliat the length to wliich Dr. Camion carried 
the monitor system was insufficient. The Commissioner of Luclc- 
now, ex-officio, exercised no control ov'er the Lucknow Central 
Prison, hut tlie ofrener that officers visited the Jail the better. 
Any suggestions ivhich he might offer should he received with 
the respect due to liis high position, and either acted on, or rea- 
sons shown for his advice liaving been disregnided. 


PAIN-FALL AND CLThlATlO DISTURBANCE 
IN THE DEKHAN. 

1861-1862. 

Bombay (rova'nrncni Bccords, Ifo. LXXVIIL 

In Khandeisli the rain-fall in 1861 was 23*15 incbe.s of . 
which 10^ fell in June, 3^ in July, 5| in August and in 
September, as seasonable distribution. This was the heaviest 
rain-fall since 1854 when it ivas 25*12 inches. In 1862 the 
total fall was 19*11 inches, which slightly exceeded the 
average of the preceding 11 year';, but the distribution w^ 
iinseaBonable ; in June and August 4*44? inches fell, and in 
Octoher and November 14. At Abmednuggnr the fall in 

1861 was 30*76, being the greatest since 1857, 'when 36*23‘ 
inches fell. In 1862 the fall was 2’r*02 inches, of which 
only 8 inches fell in June, July and August. In September 
nearly 9 inches fell, and in October 8-1, The total fall in 

1862 was equal to that of ordinary seasons, but it fell un- 
seasonably. Tho Civil Surgeon at Ahmediiuggur remarks 
that in Bind, where he was stationed in _ 1861 and 1862, 
he observed the same iriegularity in the rain fall. At Poona 
the ‘fall in 1861 was 46*56, being the gieatesl recorded since 
1866, and even ’then the fall was only 31*05 inches. In 1862 
the fall was 27*18 which, though small compared to the previ- 
ous year, wa.s really in excess of the average fall during tlie 
previous six or sevetl ;\mars, which, comprising the extraordinary 
.season of 1861, was ^24*85 inches. ^ The average of six years 
excluding 1861, w'as only 21*48 inches. In 1862, though 
the fall was in exce.ss of the average, tliero was but little 
rain, during the regular monsoon months. In June, July and 
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Ausjust only" about 8^ inches foil. During the 'same period 
of the prexious yoai* there were nearly 25.V inches. At Sho- 
japoor the fall in 1S61 \va.s 26*47. This wiis less than the 
average of ihc preceding eight 3 *ears which was 29*20, ))ut the 
full xvas seasonable, nearly'- 19 inches fell in June, and 
Aiigxist In 2862 tlie fall was 2.8*7 1-. This was veiy far 
short of the average fall and was unseasonable. In June, 
JuU' and August onl}’’ about Gh inches fell ; this was the 
most deficient fall recorded since 1855 when only I3*05Jnch- 
es fell. At Sattura the fall in 1861 was 53*60 inches, 
being the greatest fall since 1853 when 56*88 inches fell. 
In 1862 the fall was oul^* 31'*4I inches, but the rain fell 
more seasonably than in any of the Northern Collectorates. 
In 1861 tlio fall exceeded the average bj* 10*4<3 inches. lu 
2862 the fall xvas 8*76 inches less than the average. Tliese 
differencG.s arc not so great as those of the seasons of 1853 
xx’lmn the fall was 66*88, and 1855 w’lien it v/ns ns low* as 33*03 
inches. The intervening year of 1851 was an average 3 *caj’, 
the full having been 43'31 and this diuiinishcs tlic apparent 
climatic disturbance for that period. In 1861 the fall at 
Belgaum was 5376 inclies. This very greatly e.xceeded 
the fall in 1869 and 1860, which .shoxv respectively 31 *61 and 
27*39 only. In 1S02 the fall xvas 47*02. This is also grcatl}’ in C-x- 
cess of the fall in 1859 and 1860. The difTcrcnco betw’een 1861 
and 1S62 was not great as regards the total fall for each year, 
but the periods during whicli the greater part of the rain felt 
vary in the same way as in the Northern Collectorates, though 
not fo the same degree. In June, July and August of 1S6I 
the fall was nearly 47f inches, while in 1 862, during the same 
period, it was 30.^ iiicheii. In 1861 the fall at Dharwar was 
33*58 inches, wdiich exceeded the average fall. In. 1862 it xvas 
'35*39 which was still more in excess of the average. In 1661 
in June, July and August the fall was 25;|- inches. In the cor- 
. responding months of 1862 it was only 14 1 inche.s. Both seasons 
were therefore marked at Dharwar by the same phenomena as 
in other ’ places. At Dharwar it should be rcimirked that the 
rain-fall is steadier than yl any of the other places wdiich have 
been alluded to, and this increases the value of the observations 
there and the deductions drawn from them. Captain Bife ap- 
prehonded that this climatic disturbance xvould bo followed 
by a famine. The average rain-fall for the nine years 
preceding 1861, it e. from 18.52 to .1860 .inclusive, amount- 
ed to 43 inches 17 cents. The Kotiirn for the year 18.51 
shows so small an amount (26 inches 27 cents) that Dr. Cook, 
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ilie Civil Surgeon of Sattara, considers it imtrusLworUiy, Tho 
fall for 1861 exccedod tlic average thus deduced by 10 inches 
43 cents, and that for 1862 was less by 8 inches 76 cents, Tiio 
difference between the two years was 9 inches 19- cents. 
Irre^-ularities equal to these had occurred in the preceding 
nine years without going on to produce the climax of a famine. 
Tiius the rain-fall for t^lie year 1863 exceeded the average 
by 13 inches 71 cents, and that for 1862 by 8 inches, while the 
fall recorded for the year 1855 fell 10 inches 14 cents below the 
average. Tlie two years preceding 18G1 were remarkably 
equal and presented little or no deviation from the average. 
Colonel Baird Smith would seem to point out in his famine 
Report that the climatic disturbances could be traced back 
for four or more years before they resulted in the dreadedclimax. 
Dr. Cook, on consideration of the data before him, did not 
consider the conclusion that these disturbances preceded a 
famine was quite warrantable. 


SANSKRIT AND BENGALI PUBLICATIONS. 

Bengal Records, Ro. XLl. 

This catalogue was compiled by J. Wenger, Officiating Ben- 
galee Translator to. the Government of Bengal, in consequenco 
of an application in 1863, on tlie part of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, to the Secretary of State for Indiafor assistance in render- 
ing available to scholars in Europe a knowledge of the current 
literatuic of the people of this country. To carry this into 
effect it was suggested that a catalogue of past publications 
might be prepared, so far as the means at command would allow ; 
and the Local Governments were requested^ to furnish the in- 
formation desired by tlie Royal Asiatic Sooiety in the form of 
an annual return, as well as to follow out systematically the 
long standing "instructions of the late Court of Directors, for 
transmitting to England copies of all Works of interest and im- 
portance .issuing from the Press in India. In 1865, a volume 
(No. NXII) of Selections from the Records of the Bengal Go- 
vernment was published, which contained “ a Return of the 
names and writings of 516 persons connected with Bengalee 
Litevatuvo, either as authors or translators of printed works, 
chiefly during the last fifty years” : and “ a catalogue of Ben- 
galee Newspapers and Periodicals , which have issued from the 
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Press, from the j’car 1813 to 1855,*’ holh by the PovexeAcl J. 
Long. This catalogue is now accordingly conlimied: The infor-^ 
Illation has been collected by personal %'isits to native printing'® 
_esiabUshmoi\ts in Dacca and Calcutta, and bj’ consulting cata- 
logues of Bengalee publications on sale at the native book*shops. 
hlr. Wenger also tded to obtain information in a private way, 
and gleaned some items of statistics that could not have other- 
wise been accessible. Ho inspected the advertising columns 
of native newspapers, and also, the published reports of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, nud the Calcutta Christian 
Tract and Book Societ}'. The catalogue contains the titles of 
Sanscrit and Bengalee boohs and pamphlets for the most part 
written within the last ten or fifteen years. The time when 
each publication was printed, as well ns the number of copies 
comprised in each edition, and the price, whenever ascertained, 
have likewise been added. A.s part of the same scheme, the 
project of a liongalee Liibrary hUsS xcceivcd uAAenlion. It is to 
contain all the most important and interesting books published 
in tlie Vernacular, and is for the present to be collected in the 
Bengal Secretariat Ofiicc ; but it is the intention of the Licuten- 
ant-Go\’crnor to propose hereafter that it should he deposited, 
and fonn a special department in the now hfuseum. 

There arc 163 entries under the head of Sanskrit publications, 
of winch 42 are issued by the Bengal Asiatic Society. The num- 
bers from 164 to 2G7 are Bengalee Translations or imitations of 
Sanskrit originals. I'rom 268 to o93 the list contains the names of 
Bengalee works of general literature ; from .59 i- to 610 those re- 
ferring lopopulnr religious observances or classes; from Gll to 682 
those relating to la%v ; from 6S2 to 723 educational works pub- 
lished b}' tlie Calcutta School Book Society ;from724 to 750 Ben- 
galee Publications of the Calcutta School Book Society’s Yeriiacul- 
ar Literature Department ; from 761 to 766 educational works 
— Anglo-Bengaloe ; from 766 to 775 Vocabularies and Dic- 
tion.aries ; from 776 to 787 Keys or ‘'meaning books,” explana- 
tory of works used as class-books or standards of examination ; 
from 788 to 810 Bengali educational works — Grammars, mostly 
elementary ; from 817 to 922 Bengalee edncalional wdrlcs — spell- 
ing books, readers, &c. ; from 923 to 966 Bengalee educational 
works — Geography, A.stronomy, ; from 957 to 1019 Bengalee 
educational works — History and Biography" (non-mytholog- 
ical ;) from 3020 to 1017 poetical selections or readers, and 
songs ; from 1048 to 1070 Medical books ; from 1071 to 108.5 
Bengalee works referring to “widow marriage and other social 
questions ; from 1087 to 1095 Philosophical works ;irom 1096 
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to nSS Bengalee woiks referring to popular religion-^ obsor- 
vauces or classes ; from 1139 to 11 71 Puljlications of the TaO- 
twabodhini Sabha and the Brahma iSamaj ; from 1175 to 1190 
Publications of the Tattwahodbini Sabha and the Bialuna 
Sauijj or Kindred Parties ; from 1191 to 1200 English Publica- 
tions of the above. From. 1201 to 1421 arc Bengalee and a few 
Sanskrit Christian Books, Bibles” and parts of the Bible and 
Tiacts published cliicfly by Missionary Societies. The list of 
Newspapers and Periodicals appearing in 1863-G4 contains 39 
eutiies. Only 3 are daily, 2 bi-weekly, 1 bi-monthly, 9 monthly 
and the lest weekly. There are 43 piinting establishments en- 
tered. All belong to Calcutta and its subtnbs except one at , 
Azitnguugc, Mooishedabad ; one at Kungporo ; three at Dacca j 
two at Serainporc j and one at Hooghly. 


LANDED TENURES OF BOMBAY ISLAND. 

1814. 

Bombay Government Records, AT). BXIV, Few Scries, 

This report was submitted to the Government of Bombav hy 
F. H'arden, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, on 20th 
August 1814 and is rcjniblislied in 1861. 

The State of Landed Property from the Gession of the Island 
vp to 1707-8. This report is confined principally to landed 
tenures within the Fort. On the 2dth June 1661 the Island 
and Harbour of Bombay were ceded to the Grown of England 
by the Crown of Rortugal by an aiticle in the treaty of marriage 
between Chailes II. and the Infanta Catherine of Portugal. A 
fleet, with 500 troops under the command of Sir Abraham 
Shipman, uirived at Bombay in 1662, but the Portuguese Go- 
vernor refusing to cede the islands of Karanja and Salsetfce, 
which the English Admiral demanded as well as that of Bombay, 
the latter returned to England and Sir A. Shipman landed the 
troops on the Island of ^Angedivah, 12 le.agues from Goa. Here 
he and the greater part ot the troops died, and Mr. Cooke, Sir 
Abraham Shipman’s secretary, was obliged to accede to a treaty 
with the viceroy of Goa, in November 16G4, on such teims as 
he would grant. ‘ This 'convention renounced, on the part of 
England, all pretensions to the dependencies, and accepted the 
cession of Bombay only, on the same terms Avhich its governor 
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had proposed on the arrival of the admiral Ihc Earl of Marl- 
borough, willi the addilional article that the Portugnese re&i- 
deiits in Bomba}'' should be exempted from the payment of cus- 
toms, and have liberty of trade from Bandora and the other 
creeks of Salaette, Tiie King disavowed the convention as 
contrary to the terms of the treaty, and appointed Sir Gervase 
Lucas to be Governor of Bombay. When he arrived there 
on 5th November 1666 he found that Mr. Cooke had extorted 
the sum of 12,0OO xeraphiiis from the inhabitants and convert- 
ed it to his own use, and Imd done other improper things. 
Cooke had received the island from the viceroy of Goa without 
ascertaining the king’s ^’igiits or obtaining a statement of the 
extent of them as transferred to the Crown of England. From 
the indefinite conditions on which Cooke had received it, it was 
impracticable to ascertain which of the inhabitants were legally 
IJossessed of sufficient titles to their estates, no stipulation hav- 
ing been, made relative to the King’s sovereignty of the soil, ns 
some of the best estates in the island refused to pay rent, and 
produced titles which could not be disputed, though believed to 
be fictitious. 

The Crown of England transferred the possession of the 
Port and Island of Bombay to the East India Company in 
1668, with, all the rights as possessed by the King on j)ayment 
of an annual rent of £10 in gold. The Company might neither 
sell nor part with the Island. Upon this the Court of Directors 
instructed Sir G. Lucas to deliver the island to Sir G. Oxinden 
and the Council at Surat, one of the members of which "was to 
be invested with the civil and military administration of it. An 
estimate of the revenues amounting to £2,833 per annum was 
also transmitted to Sir G. Oxinden, and encouragement was 
given to European soldiers to become settlers on the Island and 
to natives to resort to and settle on it. When Sir (r. Oxinden 
a^stiraed the Government he appointed Captain Gary Deputy 
Governor. On 'the death of Sir G. Lucas in May 1667, Oooko 
claimed a right to succeed to the Government, which Caj)tain 
Gary and his council rejected ; this brought Mr. Cooke to Ban- 
dora on the Island of Salsette, where he endeavoured , to assem- 
ble a. force, assisted by the Jesuits, to re-establish himself in 
Bombay. Cooke was proclaimed a rebel and a traitor, and re- 
fused any countenance or protection from Sir George Oxinden. 
The Jesuit College had claimed a considerable extent of rights 
and lands in the Island which Sir Gervase refused to admit, on 
which -they had recourse to force. This was an act of treason 
and their lands and rights were forfeited to the King, which ex- 
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plains tlieir encoiiragement of Coolce, A statemeni of tlie J’c- 
venues of the island at this time gives them at 75,000 xeraphins 
winch, at 13 xei’aphins for 22g. dd. sterling amounts to iC6,490 
17s. 9d. In 16G9-70 the Court of Directors ordered that it 
should be ascertained whether the lands belonged- to the 
Crown of Portugal or to individuals in. 1G61, the date of 
cession, and that all acquisitions posterior to that date should 
be held to have proceeded from au imperfect right, but Covern- 
ment was to purchase the lands in the immediate vicinity of the 
Port, provided the expense did not exceed £1,500 ; the claims 
of the Jesuits were not to be held valid. Sir G. Oxinden died 
in July 1 009 and was succeeded by Mr, Gerald Aiingicr, who 
on surveying the state of the revenues of the island found that 
those from the lands had been over-rated, on account of the 
large proportion of lauds claimed and retained by the Jesuits. 
As^ claims for rights to land near the town were numerons he 
removed the fishermen and built houses on the ground .where * 
their huts stood. In 1670-71 the Surveyor General in 
Bombay was ordered to make a survey of the works and 
also to ascertain the rights to propertjv This survey is not 
forthcoming. In 1074 Governor Aungier summoned an as- 
sembly consisting of the inhabitants interested in tlie question, 
the members of council and those of the Portuguese inhabitants 
wlio ‘had been chosen representatives of the people, and an 
agreement was made betnmen the Government and tlie people. 

It was to be perpetual and a confirmation of it was to be ob- 
tained from the Court of Directors,- it was, however, never 
either ratified or annulled. It is evident, nevertheless, that it waS' 
always considered valid. The inhabitants were secured in their 
possessions unless the land were required for building cities, 
towns, and fortifications, when reasonable satisfaction was to 
be made to the proprietors. In 1679-80 the Court 'ordered 
that houses should be valued and proportionately taxed, and 
that the uncultivated land should be surveyed and let out on 
rent, and the marshy ground drained and rendered fit for, culti- 
vation. In 1688-89 a progressive duty from 1 shilling to 2 
shillings and ai.v-pencc was imposed on every house in Bombay. 
At tliQ, beginning of the year, the >Siddee’8 fleet and army invad- 
ed Bombay, and got possession of Mahim, ]\Iaziigon, and Sion, 
and the Governor and his garrison were besieged in the town 
and castle, It was not till the 6th May 1690 that orders were 
sent by thfe Governor of Surat to the Siddee to evacuate 
Bombay, or till the 22 ik 1 June that he quitted the island. The 
■laiicls of the Jesuit's, who assisted the Siddee, were seized and 
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the act was coafii’med, but orders were given to restore their' 
lands to such as ' might be found innocent This order was 
obeyed and the lands were restored to the proprietors who had 
not actually assisted the Siddee in his invasion, on condition of 
paying one-fourth part of the produce for the first year as a" 
fine. _ ' 

The l?OYtngueae inhabitants of Bovaiiftyj dnving the Dntoh 
war and that with the Mogul, refused to assist in the defence 
of the island, and claimed exemption from military service. 
Thej’* were supported by the Portuguese Envoy in London, who 
presented a memorial in their favour to the Kin^ founded on 
rights under the former Portuguese dominion at Bombay. In 
answ^er to this memorial, the Governor and Committees of the 
London East India Company stated that the inhabitants of the 
Island of Bombay, while they were subject to the King of 
Portugal, paid one-fourth part of the profits of their lands as 
a quit-rent, which i^resident Aungier commuted for a quit-rent 
of twenty thousand xeraphins per annum, reserving to the 
Company, as representing the King, the right to the military 
services under which the lands were held by the Crown of 
Portugal j that during the late war with the Mogul, not only 
the payment of this quit-rent had been refused, but the right 
to the military services denied, and during hostilities the Por- 
tuguese inhabitants had, by refusing military aid, forfeited the 
rights to their lands, though it was admitted that they, by the 
cession of the island to England, had become subjects of the 
King, to whom by tlioir tenures they were bound to afford 
military services, either personally or by substitute, more par- 
ticularly in cases of invasion ; and that the lands held by eccle- 
siastics were equally bound to furnish military service either 
by the possessors or by their substitutes. If therefore it was 
considered that the island, since being granted to the Company, 
had required for its defence, by fortifications and by garrison, 
so large a sum as ju400,000, this claim of exemption from such 
service was unreasonable, more particularly when 'the practice 
was general in every colony in India. From the above facts 
it is concluded that discontents^ and disputes having arisen as 
to which property belonged of right to the Crown and what to 
the people. Governor Aungier entered into the convention of 
1674, which appears to have allayed those apprehensions by re- 
coo'nisino' the whole of the lands in a state of cultivation to be 
private property,— reserving, however, to the Company the 
ri«'ht to the military services under which the lands were held 
of the Crown of Portugal. 

Tot. IX., Taiii in. 
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It does Jiofc appear thaf^ fiom the date of Aungiei’s conven- 
tion to the year 1707-8, tlie lands weie allotted to the new 
settlers under any speciBc leases. Within that period of ihirty- 
three years the population must have increased, and crown 
lands been proportionally assigned for their accoinraodationi 
but we are ignorant of their extent and the terms on which 
they were leased out, or whether they paid any rent. Jlr. 
Warden, however, thinks that until 1718 the new tenants 
held their lands as feus at the will of the lord under an impli- 
ed engagement to afford military service when required, and 
that in that year a money rent was substituted. It was'im- 
practiciible correctly to define the extent of property belonging 
to individuals at the date of Aungier's agreement. To judge 
from the small amount of the compromise, including the quit- 
rent, one would conclude that a very small part of the island 
was in a state of cultivation at the date of Aungiei’s conven- 
tion, even admitting that the estates were cousidcrabl}’' under- 
valued, of which there is not a doubt. From Dr. Fryer's ac- 
count of Bombay in 1672, it was c\ident that the principal paifc 
of the present limits of the Fort ^Yere private property. lu 
regard to the crowir lands we are left entirely in the dark, with 
the excepliorr of the 10,000 acres of good land covered by the 
sea, Malabar Hill, and Old Woman’s Island ; but even suppos- 
ing that nrore than a moiety of the island was in a barren 
state, and consequently public property at the period of the 
cession, a considerable portion must have been alienaterl under 
the operation of tiro orders of the Court to invite strangers to 
- settle on the island j to let the uncultivated land out on rent ; 
and to assign portions of land to Gentoo soldiers for their mainte- 
uauce, llio Company receiving half the produce. The lands, 
however, belonging to lire Jesuits, to a considerable extent 
situated at Parell and its A'icinity, including ,Sion, became the 
Company’s by forfeit, witlr the estates belonging to those who 
aided the Siddee in the invasion of the island. The result of 
lire proclamation issued on the oth Jirly 1721), in consequence 
of the Portuguese.^ .pbalrucfiug the communication betrveerr 
hlalrmi and Ba’ndora' and stopping our paltimars, requiring all 
persons rvlio livpd-/i:i other parts and had estates in the island 
to repair hither with their arms in the term of twenty-one days, ' 
on pain of having their estates confiscated, must have thrown 
some property into the' possession of the Company ; for on the 
expiration of the limited time, none of the absentees appearino- 
the Veriadores rvere, on the 30th of ordered to enter upmi 
and receive the produce of their eslates, and those who had 
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dcmnnds on such CFtales wero referred to tlio Chief Jaaticc of 
the Court of Judicature: hut we have no particular account of 
these forfeitures, nor whether an}^ of them were within the 
,wa)ls of the Fort. Tt is iikcl}* that, in the process of construct- 
ing the forlificntlons, jwojierty became the Company’s by pur- 
chase and exchange. This attempt to define wliat was private 
and public property preponderates in favour of the former as 
far as respects tlie limits under consideration. The inhabitants 
and merchants would not have voluntarily agreed, as they did 
in the year 1716, to pay an additional duty of two per cent, 
towards fortifying the town of Bombay, nor would tlie land- 
holders have agreed to pay a lax sufficient to comidete one bas- 
tion, to be raised in a term of years, if their properly had not 
been at that period situated within the space intended to be ' 
thus secured. But, admitting for the sake of nrgumciit that 
ihc whole 'of the lands appertained of right to the crown, the 
mode in which Government has permitted individuals to occupy 
ground has converted tlie public into private property. 

7'Iic Folicy of Govcrn'tacni in Ica^ih^g ground ; (he wrxg in 
which i( has h'cen carried out ami ihc inieniioiis of Govern- 
ment m to (he ieiivres. — Though Aungier’s agreement fixed 
the ninounl of the qtist-rcnt payable to the sovereign, still tbo 
right to the personal servicea of the tenant was not commuted 
by that convention, but expressly recognised and reserved. 
Tljosc services must, however, have been subsequently redeem- 
ed ; for it appears, by a letter from the Court of Directors of (he 
bth of April 1715, that the Verindores entered into an agree- 
ment to excuse Ihemsclves from finding trained bands or mili- 
tia in consider.ation of fifteen thousand xeraphlns a year. But 
no traces of any payment under this agreement arc found. The 
ancient constitution of the island was feudal, and the lord could 
claim tlie military services of the tenants, until the year 1718, 
when the rent services ina}' be considered to have been substi- 
tuted by a tu.x having been imposed all the inhabitants residing 
within the town wails, in order to reimburse tlie Company 
some part of tbo great expense they had been at in fortifying 
and securing the town. In December It^l a ‘^^tnorisuratioii of 
Ihc ground williin the town walls occupi'Ccl by the English as 
well ae black inhabitants was made, wmi a calculate of quit- 
rent and ground-rent which NVae and haa' been hitherto paid in 
a manner entirely unascertained, whfiieby some people have 
been prejudiced and others favoured, to prevent which abuse 
in future it is resolved that all persons that have a mind to 
build apply to the Eand Payraaslcv'/ from whom they wore to 

‘ ^ 21X5 . 
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obtain licenses to build and from tbe Secretary they would 
obtain leases to prove their title to tbe house to be built. As 
little attention was paid to this direction, a publication was 
made enforcing the order under penalty of dispossessing all 
such as should not produce an authentic lease signed by tbe 
Secrelary within 6 months from -^tbe date of publication, bio 
applications were made and no forfeitures declared. Since the 
conclusion of Aungicr’s conveniion the lands had not been 
allotted upon any established system. Up to the year 1731, > 
not a single square yard of the crown lands had been leased on 
conditions clearly descriptive of the nature of the tenure or of 
the intentions of the parties. The resolution of the 3rd of Novem- 
ber of tbe year 1731 will “ show tbe intention of Government 
to have been to invite settlers on tbe principle of granting them 
land on a low fixed quit-rent in perpetuity.” It the intention 
of the Government was to fix the quit-rent in perpetuity, their 
acts were at variance with that intention. The proprietors' of 
land disregarded the orders of the Government in every in- 
stance# the penalties threatened against any act of contumacy 
were not exacted, and they still remained in i)Osse6sion. All 
this would be evidence against the Company, as also the acts of 
Government officials. There is no^ instance in the Registry of 
Sales of a lease granted conformably to the Resolution of 1733 ; 
but there are many instances where assessed ground, supposed 
to be held at tbe will of the lord, was sold by the permission 
of the Governor. As an order of 1733 could not justly have a 
retrospective effect, property acquired prior to that date may at 
least be considered of a permanent character. The Town Com- 
mittee appointed after the great fire in 1803, was directed to 
ascertain the right of possession or property in the tract laid 
waste by the conflagration. The collector’s registry of the 
priyate property so affected shows that it amounted to 29,880§ 
square yards, which, at the rate of 6 reas the square yard, 
paid Rs. 4-18-0-2S to the Company besides the pension. Of 
the public property 45,867^' square yards were laid waste, of 
which tlio r.ent^/at 11 reas the square yard, amounted to Rs. 

1', 234-2-59. Souza thought that the Company’s ground 

had been granted to individuals in perpetuity at the rate of 
11 reas the squai'e jmrd. Mr. Hall, the Companj^’s Solicitor, 
did not concur in th^,. opinion, but thought that pensioned 
proprietors might claim' reasonable compensation for their 
ground which was to he regulated by the pension ; but tbe 
assessed proprietors he considered v as merely tenants at will v 
unless They could# produce leases conferring a superior ’claim. 
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Mr. Tiiriejilaiicl 'was of opinion that the Company had a right to 
resume the assessed property, and the law of England, which 
considers a grant or title of some sort indispensable to a foun- 
dation for a prescriptive right in all cases of land, supports this 
conclusion. Mr. Thriepland thought, however, that an equi- 
valent should be paid for the site ; and this is recommended by 
every principle of humanity and sound policy. When the plan 
for building the town had been determined upon and partially 
carried out, n number of rich natives formed combination to re- 
sist! by legal process, any measure that should deprive them of 
their old foundations. 

The Committee considered that the division of the new allot- 
ment should be made among the pensioned proprietors, agree- 
ably to the extent of their former possessions, as near as circum- 
stances would admit, and those who desired more could purchase 
from others who w'ere inclined to relinquish their dwellings 
within the walls ; as this might be reckoned an indulgence, they 
should be satisfied even with a deficiency of a few feet, and 
their apparent title to compensation could only be for such 
deficit, But if, on the other hand, this class of proprietors insisted 
on a high value for their ground, it might be objected — 1. That 
under the deed they are only entitled to abatement of pen- 
sion. 2. If an -^equitable principle ia adopted, the value may be 
referred to a sworn committee, — two to be Europeans and two 
Natives. When the pensioned proprietors were thus satisfied, the 
Company might put up the remaining space to bo built upon to 
public sale, in such lots as might be best adai)ted for the con- 
venience of every description of purchasers, and divide the 
proceeds among the assessed proprietors, allowing them to 
withdraw the materials remaining of their houses. 

The Committee advised that the pensioned proprietors 'should 
have the full extent of their former ground allotted to them, and 
the deficiency should fall upon the assessed property. Not- 
withstanding these opinions. Government purchased a spot of 
ground belonging to the Company, on whiph the improvements 
had been destroyed — a proceeding calculat^.to confirm the ex- 
pectations of the inhabitants of a full 'pompensation 'for their 
ground. The Court of 'Directors were of opinion that assessed 
proprietors were liable to be removed when the lands were 
wanted for public purposes, on compensation being made for 
improvements. The Court of Directors kad no objection to . 
the natives occupying their former ground within the Eort, 
provided -they consented" to the regulations for the safety 
of the garrison and the interests of th^ community. The 
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asecssecl grouufl liaO been morigaged in many inetancr-Ri nnei 
was therefore a species of pro[>eriy as valuable 5n the mark- 
et as the pension. The compensation duo to the proprietors of 
the assessed ground was estimated at five lacs of llupees. 
The principal part of the Com]>anyk property within the Fort 
has been purchased from tenants-at-wili. The Advocate Gen- 
eral considered .that the term qitAi-rcni in its legal import was 
confined to the certain established rents of the freeholders and 
ancient copy-holders of a manor, wliich cannot he departed 
from or varied. Mr. itlncklin was not aware that it was viewed 
in any other sense, and it could not be legally used in that 
sense in Bombay, in wliicb no such tenure could possibly exist. 
Mr. Warden thinks it exists under Aungicr’s agreement. Tlie 
measures of Government throughout were calculated to create ' 
an impression that the right in the soil was intended to be < 
granted in perpetuity, althougli an abstract view of the case 
.may be favourable to the Company's right. But the custom of 
the manor does not do so. Government having, in every in- 
stance, shrunk from investigation, and purchased assessed 
ground on which the ostensible improvements had been destroy- 
ed, and otherwise, for its just value, tlie impression of the na- 
tives must be that their rights are indisputable. Sir James 
Mnckintosli licld a strong opinion in favour of the right derived 
by the inhabitants from the conduct of Government. There was 
no instance of a tenant-at*will ejected within the walls of the 
Fort, but many of tiieir retaining possession in defiance of the 
Government, and the proprietors of ground sold and transferred 
their property even to the Government itself, showing that 
they considered themselves to possess a right in perpefuitj’. 
The Kecorder’s Court took cognizance of all claims to lands 
and no regulations had been framed for the guidance of reven- 
ue olScers. Tiie natives had been at libertj^ to dispose of their 
property at pleasure. Little e%dl had resulted from the non- 
enforcement of the regulation of 1733. Even conceding that 
the whole of the estates w^ere, by the letter of the law, forfeit- - 
able to the Company, 4 I 1 G effect of acting on this theory would be 
felt by the natives as a gi-ieyous hardship, if not an open injury, 
although it would be fair enough in England and where leases 
of lands are well understood. The natives consider a primitive 
right superior to ahj grants.' A system of leases for a number 
of years, renewable on the pay»«ent of a small fine, obtained in 
Madras. Bombay was held of the Crown by a similar tenure ; 
and by the same tenure, as far as respects their permanency, 
were crown lands leased to individuals, or, in other words, the 
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custom of the manor converted them into private property or 
copy-hold tenures, Government had leased the crown lands on 
no established system. Mi% Warden contended, that, by the 
custom of the manor, the crown lands leased since 1674 had 
become the propeity of individuals. The ancient constitution of 
the island was feudal, and this view is supported by ihe history 
of the ancient and modern tenures in England. 

Lid tlic Company possess or exercise the rigid io increase 
the land-tax up to 1814? — In 1718 the Government laid a 
ceitain tax or ground leut on all the inliabitanls residing within 
the town walls. This tax may be considered as a commutation 
of the military ser\ices reserved under Awngier’s convention, 
and to have changed the ancient constitution of the island in 
respect to all lands in a productive state or yielding rent. In 
1720 the quit-rent was reduced to ball its former amount, but 
extended to all houses within cannon-shot of the town walls. In 
1731 it was again modified and a ground rent was imposed on the 
native inhabitants vshicdi created the 11 reas per square yard — 

G for the quit and 5 for the ground rent. In 1758 a tax of 2 
shillings in the pound was imposed on the produce of all landed 
estates belonging to the inhabitants of the island ; this tax 
yielded an annual amount of R?. 47,480-3-93 ; the charges 
pension, 8cc, n ere taken at Rs. o,.o67 leaving the neb rent at 
Us. 41,913 3-724, which, at 10 per cent., gave in round num- 
bers Rs. 4,191 per annum. .In 1755 the inhabitants complained 
of the tax but the Couit of Directors oidered its continuance. 
No other pioceedings elucidatory of the taxes derivable from 
the landed estates \^iihin the w'alls, which bear upon the ques- 
tion, are traceable. The legitimate taxes on landed property 
were of 3' descriptions — the quit rent, the ground and quit-rent 
of 11 reas, and the tax of 10-per cent. By the 33rd, George 
the Thiul, an assessment was directed to be levied at the rate 
of one-twenlielh pait of the gross annual values on the owneis 
or occupiers of houses, buildings, and grounds situated within 
the limits of the town, for cleansing, watching^ and repaiiing 
the sticets. By lluse proceedings it appears that the Cptnpaiiy 
or the Government exercised the Jirivilege of increasing the 
land tax, and of assessing even the pension properly. The privil • 
ege was exercised in 1718, in 1733, and in 3768, and could be so 
again, at least Mr. Warden is not aware of the ground on whicli 
the right can be disputed. The tenor of Aun^ior’s couvenlion 
proves that the term pension does not mean the quit-rent. The v, 
Portuguese woid pencao” means, when Applied to estates, a 
payment for the enjoyment of la^nd, — the boiius or the premium 
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paid for tlie fee-simple on tlie compromise of a doubtful tenure. 
It also implies the allowance made for the maintenance, of 
curates and vicars, and the emoluments of benefices, granted in 
virtue of a pontifical order. It is to be taken in the former ■ 
sense only when apidied to the estates in Bombay. In some 
recent grant of lands the Government had sanctioned the pen- 
sion to be levied, and thus surrendered the fee-simple as fuily- 
aa under Aungier’s convention. The estates under' Aungier’s 
agreement were subject to the payment of the pension (the 
rate unknown ;) of the quit-rent, wdiich ought to^be equal to 
26 per cent, on the net produce of the tax established in 171S j 
of the ground rent which was ordered to be imposed upon all 
the inhabitants, and of the 10 per cent, tax imposed in 1768. 
The property created since Anngier s convention ought also to 
have paid the whole of those taxes, with the exception of the 
pension. If these taxes })ad been bond fide levied, they would 
have been pretty nearly equal to a moiety of the net proceeds 
of each man’s estates. The 13th article ot the instructions un- 
der which Bombay was surrendered to Great Britain, specifies 
that the inliabitants of Bombay and the landholders of that 
island shall not be obliged to pay more than the /om*’ (quit- ’ 
rent) they used to pay to Ilia Majesty, this condition being ex- 
pressly mentioned in the capitulations. This article would 
seem to' bar the right contended for. These instructions, though 
heretofore considered as authentic^ proved to be invalid ns they 
were those which Cooke entered into, and which were from the' 
fittet disowned by the King and the Company. 

Effects of the policy imrsiicd . — To judge from the mcrc*’''.e of 
population, tlie \Yiadoiu by which the Island has been govern- 
ed will readily be admitted. , At the date of the translcr from 
the king to the Company the population was estimated at 2,000 
souls. Fryer computed it at 60,000 in his time. The Kev. Mr. 
Cobbe reckoned it at only 16,000, including the English, in 
1716. The permanent population in iSM might be reckoned 
at 180,000 souls. “The small space within the Fort alone con- 
tained at this period as many inhabitants as were in the whole 
island in the time of the Portuguese. The floating population 
was calculated at 60,000, making a total of 240,000 souls. The 
extent of the island is about 16 square miles, so that taking 
the population at- 180,000 Ihero 'were 11,250 inhabitants to 
every square mile. The population of Salsette in 1796 averaged 
212 to the square mile. 'The decrease of population in 1715 
was due to the lamentable state of the island a few, years pre- 
viously owing to the oppositioit of the Portuguese. The popul- ' 
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ation of England and Wales had soraowhal more than doubled 
ill one hundred years. In 1710 it was about 624<,000, and had 
been decreasing. In 1811 it was about 10,488,000^ and ra^ndly 
increasing. The population of Bombay had increased more than 
tenfold in a century. In 171C it was estimated at 10,000 
rsouls; in 1814 it was reckoned at. 180,000, and increasing. 
TJie revenues of the island at the date of the cession to the 
Crown ol England amounted to £2,833. In 1667*68 they wefe 
estimated at £6,490. In 1694-95 they were reduced to 17,000 
xeraphins.' In the year 1812-13 they amounted to £130,268-10?. 
In 1703 Government was directed to encourage speculators to 
stop the breaches where the sea overflowed the island, by 
allowing them to hold the land they recover for a term of years 
free of rent, reserving only a small quit-rent to the Honourable 
Company, and that they would grudge no tolerable expense to 
render the island healthlul. In tracing the improvement in the 
town or the increase in private buildings, the greatest portion 
of the property will be found to have been created since the 
year 1758. This spirit of vesting capital in land bad arisen as 
much from the mode in which individuals were permitted to oc- 
cupy lands, and the lowness ,of the ground rent, as from the 
decrease in the rate of interest, or from the difficulties which 
liad of late years been experienced in the more advantageous 
employment of money. 

Conclusion. — Mr. F. Warden, after summing up tlie facts 
disclosed by this investigation, recommends that, with the 
view of removing all doubts respecting the tenures of the es- 
tates created since Aungier’s convention, the right of property 
should be declared to vest in perpetuity in the present posses- 
sors; and that the rents should be permanently fixed on princi- 
ples just and equitable to the Company and to individuals, ex- 
cept in respect to such grounds as are held under special leases 
or conditions. 


t 

POLICE ADMINISTKATION IN'.BBITISH BUKMAH. 

1864..^ ' . 

^ T 

The Beporfc is submitted to the Chief Commissioner of 
British Burraali by Captain H. T. Duncan, Inspector Generabof 
Police. ^ 

Towns.— In Rangoon there were 280 non-bailable offep- 
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ces against GS9 in 1663 and 1,920 bailable cases against 2,260. 
This shows a large decrease in every description of crime. In 
■Rangoon cantonment there were 26 uon-bailable offences against 
66 in lS6o, and 211 against 370 bailable. Out of 29 per- 
sons brought to tiial for non-bailable offences 20 were convicted. 
In the tov.m of Mcailmain the cost of the police Avas, as usual, » 
entirely dpfrayed by the IMiinicipal Funds. Tliere Avere 465 
non-bailable offences against 422 in 1863 and 1,133 against 
bailable, shoAving a diminution in tbe total of 895. The 
proportion of non-bailable offences brought to trial to those 
reported Avas 42 per cent, against 54- in 1863, and the proportion 
of persons convicted to those brought to trial 77 against 64 per 
cent. Ill 1863, 89 per cent, of all cases reported were brought 
to trial ; in 1864, 86 per cent, but tlie proportion of persons, 
convicted to those brought to trial improved from 68 to 72 per 
cent. In the toAA’ii of Ahjab the number of non-bailable offences 
was 202 against the same number in 1863. The number of 
bailable offences Avas 834 against 1,026. There were 2 cases of 
■murder against 3 in 1863. Of all offences reported 72 per cent, 
were brought to trial against 60 per cent, in 1863, and the pro- 
portion of persons convicted to those brought to trial Avas 69 
against 65 per cent. 

General Remarhs on the ivhole Province. — The area of British 
Bnrmah is 90,070 square miles and its population, wliich was 
2,092,011 on the 31st December 1863, had risen to 2,196,180 
souls on the 31sfc December 1864 ; i, c.* it inci cased 4'97 or say 
6 per cent, during 1864. This must be borne in mind in 
judging of the comparative statement of crime. The total num- 
ber of offences Avas 21,007 against 21,400 in 1863; of these 
6,668 against 6,449 Avere non-bailable .and 14,349 against 
14,951 bailable. Of the non-bailable offences reported 
48 per cent, were brought to trial against 66 per cent, 
in 1863. The proportion of persons convicted to those brought 
to liial Avas 56 against 47 per cent., and it is in non-baiF 
able offences that the action of the police i.s best tested. 
As regards offences of all kinds, non-bailable and bailable, 80 
per cent, of all reported cases were brought before the Ma- 
gistrate, against 83 per cent, the preidous year ; and of all per- 
sons brought to trial, 60 per cent, were conAucted, against 62 per 
- cent, the 25revious year. -These results, lioAvever, Avere no cri- 
terion of the Avorlcing of- the Police, as tlie great bulk of the 
minor offences W(^e brought up on summons. The value of 
property stolen de'ereased from Bs, 3,91,863 to Rs. 3,75,582. 

The proportion recovered fell off from 20 to 17 per cent. Of 

- 
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crimes of magnitudej murders decreased from 47 io 39 cases ; 
dacoity witli murder increased from 11 to 14* cases, and culpable 
lioraicidc from 10 to 15. 'i'he total of crimes attended with 
taidng of life was therefore the same in both j’ears, viz. 60. 
Dacoities of nil kinds decreased from 152 to 116 cases, and this 
notOTthstauding a very heavy increase in the Amherst district. 
In the inlying districts the crime was being steadily put down, 
and on the frontier it was being more and more restricted to the 
borders of our territories ; but at different points of the frontier 
we must exjaect bursts of crime. Any disturbing influences in 
foreign territory react on ours, and the cau.se of these is almost 
always beyond our immediate reacli. During the year the police 
were successful in their work against this crime. The death of 
Pso Kappile in the Prome district; of Zcalooii in Marta- 
ban, and the capture and execution of Slnve Dyke Gyee, the Mya- 
noung Dacoit chief, were marked events. 350 were 

brought to trial for Dacoit 3 ’, 160 convicted, llobbories in- 
creased from 121 to 136 cases; in 1863 there was a groat want 
of success in bringing thieves to justice ; this 3 ’ear there ■was a 
marked improvement; 130 persons were brought to trial and 61 
convicted. Housebreaking showed 460 cases against 320 the 
previous year. Tlic crime is one of the most Ga.sy of perpetra- 
tion iu Burmah, where the walls are made of wood sometimes, 
but mostly of bamboo-matting ; and in the Returns of previous 
years, this crime in man}' di.stricts hadbeenincorporatod with theft. 
Theft increased from 5,123 to 6,176 cases— about 1 per cent • 
and of 3,411 persons brought to trial for this offence, 57 per cent, 
were convicted, 366 cases of receiving stolen property were 
brought up during 1864 against 308 the previous year ;\and of 
650 persons bi'onght to trial, 58 per cent. Avere convicted. Rape 
is returned as 38 cases against 51 the previous year. But these 
, aiG mosfcl}' alleged I'apes. ^ Out of the .38 cases brought to trial 
convictions v, oio obtained in t only. In the other cases the com- 
plainants failed to establish that the crirao had been committed. 

I^oiir-hailahh offences constitute the cHmeofthe Province and 
although increased numerically to a small extent, lliev wore're- 
Icitivoly^ to population, lighter than in the previous year. The 
proportion of convictions, also, in this class of crirao, was much 
higher than before, ihe department during 1864 continued to 
receive the support and guidance of the i^Iagisterial Officers ; 
and in the Myanoung and Martaban disftict.s the marked siic- 
cess against dacoity was largely due to t|lem. The duties of 
the District officers had everywhere been petformed witH- right 
good will and perseverance. . ' ^ - 
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Strength and Cost of the Force . — There were in the three 
Divisions of Pegu, Tenasserim and Arracan, G031 of all grades. 
Of these 271 were boatmen, 4-365 Constables, 284 Serjeants, 88 
head Constables and S3 Inspectors. The cost was Ks, 1 1, 56,588 
of which l^s. 91,960 w'as paid by AlnnicipaUties, 


JAILS IN Tni2 NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. . 

1864. 

This Report is submitted to the Government of the North- ' 
'Western Provinces by Mr. Stewart Clark, Inspector-General of 
Prisons. 

Prisoners . — The following comparative table shows the number - 
and disposal of prisoners throughout the year. 


1 '■ ■ 

- 

18C3. 

1864. 

\ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Remaining in conliuemeDt on 
Isb January, 

Received during the year, ... 

Total Population, 

Transported beyond Seas, ... 
Transferred to other Jails, ... 
Removed to Ocnti'al Prisons, 
Released, ... ... 

IHscaped}... ... ... 

Died, »•« *■ ... »»♦ 

Executed, 

Remaining on 3Ist December, 

i—J 

15,449 

40,790 

503 

1,604 

15,472 

42,212 


56,209 


57,684 

2,471 

V 

654 

1,518 

2,569' 

34,794 

54 

1,119 

59 

15,472 

26 

42 

67 

1,391 

3 

33 

1 

544 

401 

1,231 

2,714 

36,899 

46 

998 

56 

15,339 

45 

38 

87 

1,675 

3 

20 

3 

600 1 

Aggregate number of Prison- 
ers during the yoa‘i\ 

Daily average number- -of 
Prisoners, ... 

56,67,086 

15,526 

• 

57,26,182 

15,644 
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This shows an increase on the total nnmber of prisoners ad- 
mitted to jail of 1^745 and of 118 on dail)’ average strength; 
A large proportion of these numbers were females, whose crinies 
were principally illicit transactions in common salt in the Benar- 
es Division. 

Eot'iiendifure.- — The aggregate expenditure in the 34 jails was 
11s, 6,94,536-7-1 being an increase of Bs. 90,798-1-2 on that of 
1863 equivalent to Its. 6-8-2 per prisoner. This was due chiefly 
to the rise of prices, to keeping the European establishment at 
Central Prisons at the full complement, to an increase in con- 
tingent expenses owing to the manufacture of new tents at 
the Agra Central Prison for the accommodation of prisoners in 
camp, and to the increase in the charge for sich diet caused by 
unusual sickness at 2 of the jails. The price of cotton wool 
for blankets and bedding was Hs. 37 to 40 per maund against 
Es. 6 to 8 or 10 the previous 3’ear. There was a saving of Ks. 
13,083 on account of the Permanent Guard, caused by a reduc- 
tion in its numbers; there were no other savings of any import- 
ance. The aggregate proceeds of convict labour were Bs. 
3,77,407-15-1 against Rs. 3,35,668-6-11 in 1863 and the amount 
of this due to industrial labour -was Rs. 1,44,256-4-11 against 
Rs, 1,08,143-1-4, although the number of convicts emplo3’ed on 
this kind of labour was nearly the same as in the previous year. 
The net cash profits realized b}’' the sale of manufactured goods 
amounted to Rs. 80,084-5-10, which, deducted from the total 
expenditure, leaves a balance of Rs. 6,14,452-1-3, thereby reduc- 
ing the average cost per prisoner from Rs. 44-6-4 to Rs.'" 39-4-6. 
The diflerence in cost per prisoner at the several j.ails, ranginf>* 
from Ri 33-8-4^ at Azimgurh to Rs. C3-13-2.i at Debra, was 
duo in some measure to management, but the cliief cause was 
the establishment. A certain fixed establishment and strength 
of guard are necessary for every jail, whatever the number of 
prisoners in confinement may be ; conscquentl3>- wdiere the num- 
ber of prisoners is small, the rate per head on account of estab- 
lishment will be proportionately high, and idee "vci'sd. 

Mortality . — ^Tliero were 1,018 deaths, or 6 '42 per cent, on 
strength ; excluding the deaths from cholera, the ratio was 5*67 
per cent. The number of deaths from fever was 483 and from, 
dyeenleiy J38 ; 77 died of cholera, 73 of diarrheea, 43 of diseases 
of the lungs and 192 of other diseases:' Tlie mortality in the 
Goruckpore jail from bowel complainfsi particularly in the ratio 
of deaths to treated, had often been the subject of special remark, 
and various means had been suggested ■with the view of reme- 
dying the evil, hut xrithoiit eficct, ^ Hjfr. ' Clark attributes it 
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chiefly to the unhealthy position of the jail which is surrounded 
on the three sides by swampy ground and on the other by the city 
of Goruckpore. -All aiithorilies on the subject of typhoid fever in 
jails agiee that it is of a highly contagious nature and that it is 
always brought from outside and not generated within, since 
the free population has always suffered quite as seveiely as that 
of the jails. i\lr. Clark therefoie ordered that everj’- prisoner, 
showing the least symptom of fever at the time of admission, 
should be placed in quarantine until the state of his health was 
properly asceitained ; and that all cases of fever of a suspicious 
nature should be kept entirely separate from the other sick. 
A supply of INlcDougairs disinfectant was distributed to the 
jails in wliicli this disease had prevailed in’" its most se- 
vere form. Of tlie deaths from cliolera 28 occurred at Al- 
lahabad, 2 at j\Iirzapore, 25 at Benares, and 3 at Ghazee- 
pore; although this is only half the number of deaths flora 
cholera that happened in 1863, still it is in the same jails that 
the disease broke out in its severest form. The health of the 
great body of the prisoiieis was, on the whole, good, Tlie total 
number ot admissions into hospital to total population was 26 
per cent., and deducting the deaths from typhoid fever and chol- 
era, which visited only a few of the jails, the ratio of deaths 
to strength is reduced from 6'4<2 to 3* per cent. The !Meerut, 
Bareilly and Allygurh jails, where tyjihoid fever prevailed in a 
very malignant form during several previous years, were, com- 
paratively speaking, free from it ; and if the opinion that on each 
occasion it was introduced, not generated, within the jail, he 
correct, deaths from typhoid fever niaj" be excluded from the 
general mortality, depending upon incarceration just as those 
from cholera, or any other epidemic or contagious disease pre- 
vailing amongst the free population. At the same time Mr. 
Clark considers that the system of excluding deaths from parti- 
cular causes answers no purpose, except showing a given num- 
ber of deaths from causes in a great measure* preventible, 
for w'hen cholera or tj'phoid fever are' once fairly established 
.amongst .the inmates of n ci owded jail, many are attacked who 
would have esfeapod had they been at large, or less crowded, and 
so airanged as' to injure each individual being supplied wdth a 
sufficient amount of pure air. The jail is not akvays accountable 
for the had state of health of manj’' of its inmates for out of 
21', 137 prisoners admitted, 8*94 per cent, ivere received in in- 
different, and 2’92 pei; cent, in bad health. Of 17,627 pris- 
oners released 33 *7 4 per cent, were the same weight as when 
admitted, 31-84 per cent, had gained and 33*06 per cent, had 
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lost weighl during' their imprisonment. The system of weigli- 
ing prisoners on admission and release is too recent to afford 
any reliable data, but this result goes to prove that the present 
dietary is sufficient, except for prisoners employed on very 
heavy work, to whom a slight extra allowance of ghee should be 
made, 

Geiievcd Staiistics . — In the number of escapes there had been a 
steady decrease since 1861, which is attributed to the intramural 
employment of almost all the prisoners and the greatly improved 
supervision of District Jails under the management of Civil Sur- 
geons. In 1861 the percentage of escapes to average strength was 
0’71; in 1862, when the District Jails were placed under the 
superintendence of Civil Surgeons, O'ol ; in 1863 0'86 ; and in 
1861; 0*31. 4<9 men and 2 women escaped. Of these, 12 men 

escaped from inside the Jail, and 27 from ont-gangs and par- 
ties employe'd in necessary works outside the Jail walls. Two 
women effected their escape from the Goruckpore Jail Hospital, 
an insecui*e place, situated a long distance from the Jail, Of 
the total number of escaped prisoners at large, namely, 431 
men and 6 women, exclusive of those who escaped in 1857, 51 
men and 1 woman wei*e re-captured, at a cost of Rs. 2,020, 
leaving 380 men and 6 women of those who escaped since the 
mutiny still unaccounted for. The proportions of re-commit- 
ments for a series of years to the total numbers sentenced had 
been much the same for the last 5 years, the ratio of pri- 
soners never before convicted to total sentenced was nearlj' the 
same in each year. Of the total number sentenced 94* per 
cent, were new convictions, 3*45 had been once, 1 04 twice, and 
only 0 7 1 frequently convicted. Although there is not very 
satisfactory information regarding the conduct of time-expired 
convicts the returns, such as they are, showed that, out of 
40,321 time-expired convicts reported on during the last five 
years, 22,208, or 65 per cent, had betaken themselves to useful 
employment. 930 had been re-imprisoned, and 1,347 had died 
'br emigrated. 311 hoys, 90 of whom were under 12, were 
sentenced and imprisoned for periods varying from 15 days and 
upwards, and the very large number bi 1,825 hoys, of the age 
of 15 years and under, and 6,497 from 16 to 20 years of age, 
were imprisoned in the Jails. 1 youth 'was executed and 1 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life. Immediately sentence 
was passed upon a boy, he was forwarded to the nearest Central 
Prison, where suitable accommodation is provided for juveniles, 
separate from the adult prisoners. Every possible care was 
taken of the boys’ general conduct and education, but there was 
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no doubl that properly arranged Tteformalorics, conducted oil 
the same principles as the English Reformatories for juvenile 
prisoners, were very rnuch wanted. The reformatory at Bareilij^, 
it was feared, was only a very inditForent hoy-prison. Ail the 
Central Prisons were in a clean, orderly and efficient slate. 

There was considerable difficulty in getting good steady Euro- 
peans to enter the depaitmeub, bub, although the scheme of mixed 
establishments had only been in force 2 years, there was a num- 
ber of very good intelligent nren in the service and there was a 
decided improvement in the appearance and character of men 
coming forward for employment, One very great drawback 
had been the want of proirer quarters at the prisons for Euro- 
pean officials. The prisoner Burktmdauzes continued to give 
satisfaction and there were very few relapses. The system of 
good conduct marks, which had been in force 3 years, was like- 
wise satisfactory, Tire duties of managing distifct jails had 
been performed with great zeal and efficiency, and the Inspector 
General considered that the jails throughout the provinces had 
nevmr before been in such a state of efficiency. Mr. Clark .sug-" 
gested that it was time for the sclieme of Civil Surgeons being 
put in administrative charge of district jails to be put on a per- > 
manent footing with some increase to the allowances of the 
Civil Surgeons, which they were led to expect, should the 
scheme prove successful. Out of 19,712 prisoners reported on, 
3,961 could read and vtUo on admission, and 3,406 could read 
only. During confinement 3,225 learnt to read, and 1,372 
learnt to read and write. The boys in confinement at the Cen- 
tral Prisons were taught English ; and those wliose terms of 
imprisonment were long, generally made very fair progress. 
Every encouragement was given to the prisoners, such as good 
conduct marks, and certain minor indulgences, as inducements 
to application and attention to their studies ; but among adults 
the progress was, as a rule, nominal. With a few exceptions 
the offences committed by prisoners were not of *a very serious 
character and the mass of the prisoners behaved well. The 
buildings generally were in good repair. The prison dietary 
was approved of by *'24 out of 34 Medical officers in charge of 
jails. ' 7 

JRema/i'lcs hy Govarnment — The reduction in permanent guards 
was satisfactor}’-, as were the financial results of the manufactory 
department. It waswery satisfactoiy to find that, while the fatal 
typhoid fever had* been very prevalent during the current jmar in 
Gwalior and in tliemeighbourliood of Agra itself, it had hitherto 
been entirely excluded from the Jail. The unusual freedom of the 
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latter from disease of all kind shows the highly successful result 
of the precautions taken. Fi‘om the fact that less than one- 
third of the prisoners lose weight during their incarceration, it 
might be safely concluded that the present dietary scale was 
amply sufficient in ordinary circumstances to maintain them in 
health. If the statement of prisoners previous^ convicted could 
he accepted as trustworthy, it would be very satisfactory. Much 
reliance could not, however, be placed upon this return, as it was 
the interest of eveiy re-committed prisoner to conceal the fact 
of Iiis former conviction, and it was only when he happened to 
be imprisoned for the second time in the same Jail that liis 
denial could be proved to be false. The number of boys under 
15 jmars of age who were sentenced to imprisonment was very 
large, but it was less than that of 1863 by 133. The Whipping 
Act had probably caused the diminution ; but it is observed 
that 15 hoys were imprisoned for 15 days or less, and 78 for one 
month or less. The Lieutenant-Governor believed that, in the 
great majority of these cases, a flogging would have been a 
much more appropriate punishment. His Honor entirely ap- 
proved of the establishment of reformatories for juvenile offend- 
ers 5 the provision of funds was a great difficulty. The amount 
of net profit to Government from jail manufactures was very ere- 
editable to jail superintendents'. The proposal to place Civil Sur- 
geons permanently in administrative charge of District Jails on 
increased allowances had already been recommended to the Su- 
preme Government. The i^rogress of education among the pris- 
oners was fairly satisfactory. In the statement of Jail offences the 
large number of cases, 876, in which the punishment of reduced 
rations had been resorted to is worthy of notice, especially with 
reference to the Meerut Jail, where there were no less than 323 
cases of this description. His Honor thought, that, except when, 
grain or other food has been stolen by a prisoner, a punishment 
of this nature should never be inflicted. The large number of 
cases of punishment in the Meerut Jail, 1,004, nearly one- 
fourth of the whole number 4,223, was also remarkable, and 
an ex23lanation was called for on this bead. With regard to a 
suggestion contained in a letter from Mr. Clark His Honor 
thought that the objections to largo convict farms in this coun- 
try outweighed the advantages .which could reasonably be ex- 
]3ected from them. Everything would depend upon the qualifi- 
cations of the Superintendent, and when the right man was 
found there would be no certainty of retaining him for a long 
period, and the consequence of sudden removal might be serious 
loss. Most of the advantages resulting from the present infcra- 
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niiivnl & 3 "stem of confincmcnl would also Lg lost Lr il\c adoption 
of the present proposal, and there were many other difficaltiee 
to contoiul with ; but tlic great ditKcnlfcy ihoie would lie iu ob- 
taining an o&icienfc ami permanent, Superintendent Bcemod a 
fatal objection. The Lieutenant-Governor fully recognized the 
beneficial character of agriculhiral labour, but if anylbing was 
attempted in this direction lie would rather incline to favor it in 
connection vath a juvenile reformatory. 


Cimm IN THE TOWN AND ISLAND OF BOUBAT, 

1863. 

General Slaiistics. — 14,999 offences were brougbL to the no- 
tice of the •" Mngistialea of Police, implicaling 21,094 peisons,' 
which exceeded the corresponding numbers for 186‘2 by odd druJ 
424 respectively. 16,010 cases, invohing 24,152 oflendcrs for 
trial, remained for disposal at the close of the j ear. This was 
an increase iu one year of 391 cases and 47b prisoners and' 
was in excess of the result for 1861 by 1/lSl cases 011 ( 12,606 
prisoners. 1153 piisoners were convicted and 81 pei sons weie 
acquitted by the High Court. 15,821 were convicted, iined, 
imjhisoned, flogged, or bound over to be of good behaiiour, 

^ and 7j884 were a(?quiUe(l and discharged by the Slagistvatcs. 
Seven persons \Yci’e convicted and 9 acquitted by the Court 
of Petty Sessions, and 187 were remanded. - There had been 
a very large increase in the woik of the Magistrates since 
the appointment of a thiid Magistrate in 1848. In that 
year there were only 6,701 cases, in which 10,289 per- 
sons were concerned. During the past seven years, the 
number of cases and prisoners during each of those years - 
liad moic than doubled in consequence of so many more 
offences being brought within llie grasp of the law, and also 
perhaps owing to the increase in the population. In 1842 
there Avore 4,862 cases involving 7,596 persons; in 1863 
there were 14,999 cases involving 24,094 persons ; this shows 
un increase of 10,1.37 cases and 30,498 offenders. Mr. Oliver, 
the acting Senior, Magistrate of Police, considered the appoint- 
ment of 2 more Magistrates a matter of urgent necessity. The 
number of offences of voluntarily causing hurt in 1563 was 19 
against 7 in 3SB2 and the number of offenders was 37 against 
10, being an increase of 13 and 27 respectively ; but the 
number of offenders Avas very small for so large .a city as 
Bombay. There Av.as an increase of eleven cases and 38 
priBoneiB biought ‘ before the Magistrates for perjury and 
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consjnracy. l?or ihceo offences ihree }>er 5 ons were tranBOorteff 
for seven years eacln T\vo others were sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitudCj and three o'ther persons were sentenced 
respectively to three years* and two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. Three cases and seven prisoners v/cre discharged by 
the High Court, and S cases and Si prisoners bjMho Magis- 
trates. ’J’he other cases were remanded by the Magistrates 
at the close of the year. 763 eases of being in possession 
of property supposed to" be stolen, involving 913 persons, were 
reported against -1-40 involving 601 persons in 1862. Tliere 
were 47 cases of forgery involving 9t< persons against 20 eases 
and 23 offenders in 1862, 3,080 cases of drunkenness involving 
4j706 persons against 2,513 and 3,706 rcspectiveH'' in the 
previous year, showing an increase of o{)7 in the number 
of case? and 996 for 30 per cent.) in that of offenders. There 
M*erc 179 cases of breach of the conservancy Act involving 
229 persons against 5l> and 90 respectively in 1S62. The 
number of cases of ill- treating animals was 61-9 nguimst 552, 
and the number of offenders 670 against 583, TJierc was a 
marked decrease in the number of offences against the person. 
Of those brought bcfoi’c llic Magistrates 1213 were Buropeans 
of whom 6 were females ; 1,037 were Indo*Brito3is and Native 
Christians of v.diom 57 were females; 12,974 were male and 
1107 female Hindoos ; 6,502 were male and 320 wove femtdo 
.Mahomedans ; 637 were male and 8 were fcniale Turscc.*?. 
In iho number of Europeans brought up, there was an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent., ns eomi»ared with the pre- 
vious year, and a decrease of more than 10 per cent, in 
the number of Indo-Britons and Native Ci<nstian.s. There 
was an increase in iS63 of 42 cases and 47 prisoners, under the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1S54. Tliere was an increase ofO? 
in the number of juvenile offender?. "Of 614 of ibis clas.s of 
otrendors, 3 wore committed to (he High Court, 5 apprenticed to 
the David Sassoon Industrial llctormatory Institution, J2 
imprisoned, 40 ffogged, 205 fined and 283 acquitted. The amount 
' of property stolen was Bs. 2,43,269-13-8, showing a decrease 
of JtS. 49,695'0-l a.s compared with iSG2. 1?,?. 77,344-12-0 
was recovered by the i^olicc, showing .an increase of Ka. 
1S,502M5-S in the property recovered* us compared with 1SG2, 
The number of deaths from all causes was 19,185 showinn* 
“^an increase of 8,084 over the previous year. ^ 29' fires occurred, 
destroying property to the amount of- Its. 80,067-8 against 
21 fires destroying K9._8,621 worth of property in 1802. ^Thia 
shows an- increase of 8 in the number ui fires a?id of Bs. 

2 w 2 
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71,446-8 in the amount of property destroyed. In February 
two bouses in the Native Town were destroyed by fire, on 
which occasion property of the value of Rs. 28,000 is said to 
jmve been destroyed, and in Api’il a range of buildings and 
property of the value of Bs. 12, *766 were also destroyed by fire. 
In December a house containing cocoa-nut and oil of the 
value of Bs. 20,000, was destroyed from the same cause. The 
other fires in different parts of the Town and Island were 
of a comparatively' trifling character, and all the fires were 
said to be accidentah 

Ttesolutlon of Government — The ineiense of forgery was attri- 
butable to the fact of the Government currency notes being very 
easy to alter. The great prevalence of drunkenness is veiy dis- 
graceful to Bombay. The only cause which could be controlled 
b}’' Government was that connected with the supply of liquor, 
and the Governor would consider in the Revenue Department 
what measures for a proper regulation of the sale of liquor, 
could be legitimately adopted by Government. The Report 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. The marked decrease in the’ 
number of Pavsees and Indo-Briton and Native Christians 
brought befoi'o the Police Courts was very gratifying. The 
Governor in Council was convinced that during the year 1863 
the Police jMagistratea were overworked. Each Magistrate 
had to try on an average nearly 4,900 cases and 7,900 prisoners, 
The appointment of additional Magistrates was urgently required. 
The recommendation that two additional Idagistrates be ap- 
pointed seemed to His Excellency in Council to be an extremely 
moderate one ; for even if five Magistrates were appointed, each 
Magistrate will iirobably have to dispose of about 3,000 cases 
a year. The proposal had already been submitted to the 
Government of India. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JHSTICE 

IN MADRAS. 

1864. 

This Report is submitted by P. P. Ilutohins, Esq., Registrar 
of the High Court The Whipping Act — VI. of 1864 — ap- 
plicable to theft, extortion, receiving stolen property, and house- 
breaking, to which may bo added, if the offender has been be- 
fore convicted of the same offence, perjury, forgery, indecent 
assault, rape, unnatural offences, or false accusation of such 
offences, and robbery, was introduced during the year. The 
Idadras Government selected in the case of adults the cat-o-nine 
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tails, ami for javetiilo olTendera n li^lit rattan. An imporlanl 
measure was tlie abolition, by Act XI. of 1864., of the Ilindu 
and Mahomeclan Law olHcera attached to the High Court ^ The 
' jurisdiction of the new Civil and Session Court at Vizaga- 
2 >atani was extended, so as to otnbracc the whole of the 
district below the Ghauts. The Court formerly at Chicacolo 
was removed to Bcrlmnipore. In Negapatam the Courts of the 
Civil and Session Judge and Principal Sudder Amoeu were 
jiermanently stationed at Tranqueb.ar, and the Zillali was de- 
signated the Zillab of Tranquebar. By the passing of (Mad- 
ras) Act IV. of 1863, jurisdiction over suits of the nature of 
Small C.1UE05 for sums not exceeding 50 Rupees was vested iu 
District jMoonsiffs, and several changes in the jurisdiction terri- 
torially of the Small Cause Courts followed. Owing to the 
eamo Act the Courts of five District MooiisifFs were abolished 
during tho year, from the great reduction of the work mi 
their files. The imurense accumulation of old judicial records, 
attracted attention. Under tlic orders previously in force, 
almost all records, Criminal and Civil, including exhibits and 
depositions, had to be preserved for 20 years j a few only were 
allowed to be destroyed after 10 yo.irs. IVith the exception of 
the Calendars of Criminal trials, tho judgments and decrees in 
civil suite, and any papers which llio Judge may think pro- 
per specially to preserve, all records will henceforth bo 
destroyed on the expiration of three years from the final deci- 
eion. Under Section 22 of the Criuitnal Procedure Code the 
Governor in Council gave the full powers of a IMagistlate to 
Joint Magistrates, Plcad^ Aesistant Magistrates, Acting ile.id 
Assistant j^Iagittrates while in charge t>l tlie oliicc and Assistant 
Magistrates, who have passed the Assistants Examination by 
the 2nd Standard; the powers of a 1st class Subordinate Magis- 
trate to Assistant jMagistrates, who have passed the j-issistants 
Examination by the 1st Standard and Deputy Magistrates ; and 
lh,e jiowcis of a Subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd Class to As- 
sistant Magistrates, who have not passed the Assistants Exmina- 
tion by the 1st Standard and Taluq ^laglstrales (/. e. Tahsil- 
dars,) Sub- Magistrates, 

Biaiistic ^. — At the close of Iho yc.ar 1863, 1)0,136 original 
suits remained undecided, and 1,60,401 were instituted in LSGd, 
making .a total of 2,40,537 or 37,368 le«5s than tlic number be- 
fore the Goiirta in thciu'evlous ye.ar, althoul,di in the number of 
suits instituted there v/as an increase of 1021, ns compared with 
IfcOJ. These 3,40,537 suits came before the diftcrent Courts in 
this proportion 
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Puiicliayets ••• ••• •” 395 

Village Aloonsifts .*• 52,684 

pistmt Sloonsiffd in tlieir ordinary jurisdiction ... 1,06,882 
District Moonsiffs uurler Madras Act IV, of 1863 74,246 

Principal Sudder Ameens in their ordinary jurisdic- 
tion **• *•• 2 , 364 } 

Principal Sudder. Ameens under Act IV. of 18G3 ... 1,479 

Assistant Agents ... . ... 85 ^ 

Jiulges of Small Cause Courts ... ... 8,957 

Civil. Judges and Agents in their ordinary jurisdic- 
tion • •** *•' 3,li6. 

Civil Judges and Agents under Act IV. of 186.3 ... S30 

Of the total number, 1,87,890, or 75 per cent., were dispdsecP 
of, leaving 61,641 undecided at the close of the ycar.^ The ju- 
dicatories by whom the above 1,87,896 suits were disposed of 
are shown in the following table : — 



Ordinary 

Suits, 

Small 

Causes. 

Totah 

Punchayets 

324 


324 

Village Moonsiffs ... 

40,799 


40,799 

District Moonsiffs 

64,156 

68,900 

1,33,005 

Principal Sudder Ameeus 

1,160 

1,308 

• 2,468 

Assistant Agents 

30 


30; 

Civil Judges and Agents 

2,608 

316 

2.02P 

Judges of the Small Cause Courts... 


8.286 

' 8,286j 

Total 

1,09,077 

78,819 

3,87,S9g' 

1 


Of the ordinary suits disposed of by tlie several Courts, 36,791, . 
or 34 per cent., were decided on the merits in favour of plain- 
tiffs, and 11,309 or 10 per cent, in favour of defendants; 14,901 
were dismissed for default; 31,380 were adjusted or* withdrawn, 
and 14,696 were disposed of in other ways. Of the Small 
Causes disposed of by District Moonsiffs, &c., under Act IV. of 
]863, .3.3,206 or 47 per cent, were decreed on tlic merits for 
plaintiffs, and 9,249, or IB per cent, for defendants; 6,041 were ' 
dismissed for default, 19.324 were .adjusted or withdrawn, ancl 
2,713 were otherwise disposed of. Of those disposed of by 
Courts of Small Causes, under Act XLIJ. "of I860, 4,967 or 6*0 

per cent, were, deci;ced on the merits for plaintiffs, and 573 or 
7 per cent, for defendants ; 539 were dismissed for default, and 
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• S,20V ; were . adjusted pr ’.Willidrawn. The average duratlpii pH, , 
; the files of the. Bmts disposed of by the lower Couids \vas:j;-y : ' , 


J. - , 7;, . 

Ordinary’ Suits. 

Smal 

Causes/ 


Y. 

■JI. 

n. 

■ Y. ■ 

' H. 

■; ''.o: 

District* Moonsiffs ... 

0 

s 

9 

. ,;o' 

■ .■^'2 

: .'8 

/principal Sudder Ameens 

0 

9 

9 

-0 

:0 

'23 

Assistant. Agents ... , ... 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

^ 0 

Civil. Judges 

1 

1 

17 

0 

1 

-G 

Judges of Small Cause Courts 

r - -" ■ ; •- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/- 0 

" 23 


; The. suits newly iustituted during the year are thus classifi-; 
■ '-/ecr.":-^ ' . ■ - 

Tor rent and revenue derivable from land , 5^420 

, ^.d^ands ' *•* ‘ ***. 

.. Tteal property, such as houses. See. .*• , .4,48^ 

‘Debts and, wages ... ... ... ...1,27,579 

Castei religion, &G. ... ... ... \ ... ,420 

Indigo, sugar, &c. ... ... ... . 

. The aggregate value of the property at stake in thc.onginal, 
suits pending at the close of tlie year amouuted'to .l^s.' 
v;T,27,77,33o. ■ - , 

tiie course of the year 14,786 appeals, came, be- 
fore' the Courts subordinate to the Iligh Court, inclaaive;pf 
Those pending at the . close of 1863. Of these, 9,163 were ,dis-' 
. posed, of, leaving 3,912, of the value of Rs. 13,64,234, undetcr- 
. mined' at the close of the year. 1,711 or 18 per cent, were de- 
creed on the merits in favor of Ajjpellants, and 3,214 or So, per 
cent, for respondents j 192 were remanded to the Lower Courts, 
24$ were ' dismissed for default, 247 were adjusted Or wit k- 
- clrawn, and 3,556 were disposed of in other ways. The average; 
: duration of appeals was 1 year 1 month and 6 day’s beforejthb 
' .Civil . Judges, and 10 inonths and 7 days before the .PrliiGiphl 
; ;Sudder Ameens. In addition to the original and appeal suits 
/ shewn above* 78,604' applications for execution of deprees, and 

■ 1,57,480.. petitions of a miscellaneous . character were disposed; 

' ;bf;;by the Lower Courts, leaving balance of 19,049 of . the for- 
/raer, and 4j0a3.of'.the latter. . : . . . ■ : 

■ 7' Court, Oj’f^Mza^iS'ft^e.—rBe'sidps' 76, suits That were^^^^^ 

jug;jirthe original side of the.. High Court bii the 31st December 
'1863,; 368 were instituted, , Of thesP, TCLwere disposed of on 
inents ;al the; .settlenVeiVt of issUesV ph-firial d^ 
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were dtemissed for default, and 10 were withdim*n, witli leave 
to bring fresh -suits, and 9o absolutcl3^ There were also during 
the year 16 cases disposed of out of those remaining on the hie 
of the late Supreme Court, besides interlocutory proceedings • 
thus leaving 98 suits pending under the Pfoce<3ure Code on the 
■ Gist December 1864-, in addition to suits and plea side actions 
remaining from the late Supreme Court, not yet ripe for hear- 
ing on trial. 

Appellate Side. — Before the High Court in its Appel- 
late jurisdiction, there were pending at the close of 18G3, 
,03 regular and 252 special appeals, to wliich 83 regular and 
487 special appeals \Yere added in 38C4, making a total of 
regular and 739 special appeals pending and instituted. In the 
number newly filed, as compared with the previous year, there 
was an increase of 7 regular, and a decrease of 39 special 
appeals. 98 regular and 683 special apjieals were disposed of, 
and at the close of the j^ear, there remained on the file only 48 
regular and 1 56 special appeals. The number in which the de- 
cided ajjpeals were disposed ol is sliewn below .* — 

Begular. Special. 

Decrees confirmed,.. ... ... ... 68 498 

„ amended ... ... ... ... 7 9 

„ reversed ... ... ... 30 Si, 

Suits remanded ... ... ... ... 4^ 8 

Appeals dismissed for default ... ... 6 . 30 

,, adjusted or withdrawn ’ ... 2 5 

„ otherwise disposed of ... 2 2 

The average duration of the appeals disposed of was G months 
* and 10 days, and the total value of those depending at the close 
of the year amounted to Rs. 16,19,437. Of 330 civil petitions 
brought before tlie Court, 291 were disposed of. In 223 of 
these the orders were confirmed, in 29 reversed, and in 2 modi- 
fied, 1 was remanded and 36 were otherwise disposed of. 
26 references were made for the judgment of the High Court on 
disputed points of. law (Section 33, Act XLII. ot 1860, and 
Section 28, Act XXIII. of 1861,) and 23 of these were disposed 
of within the'.year. The High CJourt also disposed of 159 of tiie 
168 criminal petitions brought before them. Of these 123 were 
dismissed after lieariug without perusal of record, in 9 the orders 
or sent-ences of Lower Courts were confirmed after perusal of 
record,, in 4 the orders were amended, in 4 they wmre mitigat- 
ed without perusalfof record, and iu 19 they were reversed after 
perusal of record. 
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CANAL CLEAEANCES IN THE HYDRABA;D 
COLLECTORATE OF SINDH. 

1857-58, 

Bombay Recordo, No. L. — NwSct'ks. 

: This report is drawn up by Mr. J. Beatty, C. B., B. A^, 
Executive Engineer Canal Department. On Slst December . 
1868, H. B, E. Frere, Esq., Commissioner in Sindh, forwarded 
it to Lord Elphinstone, with the remark that it is of great inr-. 
terest and value, and with the map will be of much permanent 
utility as a record. - ' " 

The . sanctioned permanent establishment consisted; of I as- 
sistant collector, 5 canal surveyors, 4 apprentices, 5 snzawal-. 
karSj r writer, 4 moonshees and 6 tindals.. An extra tempo-;^; 
rary establishment was entertained in the cold weath'eiv ' .The 
'.canal surveyors proceeded to their respective districts about 
. 1st : November, and those who were competent were employed 
in levelling and surveying during the first . 3 or 4 inohths of each 
season.. : There was, however, a great w'ant of experienced men. 
The siizawal^^ the early portion of the season, are 

employed , in fixing the takee pegs along the. beds of the ea.nals.; 
A A soon as the clearances ; commence, ‘the canal sufve 3 mrs. and-, 
/siizawalkars are obliged to, ' superintend the , laying . but of . a ■ 
proper;: uniform breadth along the bed of each canal, and also .to ; 
mark . out : the upper., lines i on the banks of :4hose canals which 
require; to be sloped; ; It is, the duty. o£-.Baeh;’Eufyeyor to nVeasure,; 
"•VOL.iX:;;pAExJr ■■ 
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as many of the main canals himsellf^is he can, the suzawalkam 
measuring the minor ones, and each is lesponsible for the whole of 
the raeasuiemeuts in his district. At the end of every week each 
suiveyor forwarded a digest and pi'ogress report to Mr. Beatty who 
forwarded it to the collector and finally recorded it in his office. 
The canal surve^'oig are also bound to superintend all -woiks con- 
nected with canal clearances ; to attend to all directions of Deputy 
Collectors, as are the members of the native establishment. Ail 
irrigational works under this department were performed hy con- 
tracts issued b}*- the Deputy Collectois, to ivhom the coutractors 
were responsible. The kardars were not permitted to measure 
or check measurements ; nor were they allowed to appoint an}' 
of the native establishment, though they were often called on to 
recommend men. They assisted the Deputy Collectors in pro- 
curing contractors, and drawing up the requisite documents. 
'J'hey were required to see that each contractor kept a sufficient 
number of men •‘.employed to ensure the work he might be en- 
gaged on being completed before the rise of the inundation, 
and report any deficiency in this respect, 'i’hcy made all pay- 
ments on the measurements made or checked by the canal sur- 
veyors. At the commencement of the season Mr. Beatty had^ 
4 canal surveyors. IMr. Barrey 6urve}ed the latter portion of the 
Gaja and a longitudinal section of the Shahwah Muggrubi, a 
length of 19'4l miles. Mr. Dbwmau resigned his appointment in 
May, from illness. Mr. Barrett surveyed the Gullowah and 2 of 
its branches, and also made a longitudinal section of a portion of 
the Gulloo. The amount of work done was highly satisfactory 
and greatly exceeded that of 1856-57. The canal diggers had 
much improved as workmen. Q’here liad been a great lise in 
the price of labour during the previous four years but it was still 
very low, the highest rate being Bs, 1-9 per thousand cubic feet. 
The charge for superinteudence was very moderate — only 14^09 
against 16’79 the previous year on the entire outla 7 . The total 
number of canals uliich had been cleared was 342 out of 419 
on the Government list, and the number of miles cleared, 1,220 
out of 2,913. 

The principal works executedinconnection with canal clearances 
were, the new mouth (nearly two miles in length), which was cut 
to the Dadwah ; the improvements at the mouth of the Phoola- 
lee ; and the thorough clearance of the jNIeerwah and Gharree 
which was commenced, but not half completed. Tins work ex- 
tended over a distance of about forty miles ; and, although it ivas 
found impossible to complete the work in one season, consider- 
able success resuUed.from what was done. The whole of the cul- 
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tivatiou on the IMeeiwah itself, which is most valuable rice, was> 
saved from total destruction ; for had the escape into the Ghar- 
ree not been opened, not a blade would have escaped being 
swamped. The water in the Gharree reached land that had 
been dry for a century’. An extensive work was completed 
on the Surfrag wah, with a view to the restoration of this canal. 
Mr. Beatty prepared a new map of the canals showing each one 
with its respective branches in regular ordei*, which no previous 
map had done. Oanal clearances are the most immediately re- 
munerative public works wm have. The revenue of lands water- 
ed by canals was Bs. 9,96,926-7, the total canal expendi- 
ture, exclusive of the charges for superintendence was Bs. 
2,68,94;l-}3-10 and the cost for superintendence W'as Rs. 
37,896-6-1. The department began to work in lS5h-66. The 
third season from the existence of the department, the revenue 
W’as marked by an increase of Bs. 1,76,000 and although the 
canal expenditure had also increased, while, during tlie hrst 
season, the revenue e.xceeded the expenditure by Bs. 8,30,000, 
in the third season it exceeded it by Bs. 8,70,000 giving a clear 
increase of x^erj' nearly Bs. 41,000. 
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THE CALCUTTA COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 

1861-65. 

This Report is submitted to the 'Bengal Gov'ernmeut by the 
-_iU’ Judges, ]\Iessrs. C. Boulnois, N. H. Thomson, Iluruclmh- 
dei\Ghose, and E. DaCosta. 

The aggregate number of cases instituted in the Court dur- 
ing the year was 35,948 shewing an increase of 1,008 cases 
ever that of the previous year. The average number of cases 
for each day was 137-7 The receipts were Bs. 2,1 7,476-18-6 
vbile the cost of the establishment, including house rent, was 
Hs. 1,36,549-6, leaving a balance to the credit of Govern- 
ment of Bs. 80,926-7-5. Of the suits instituted 35,879 were set 
clowm for heanug, 6,189 were tried c.^'2xtr7<;, 9,137 were decided 
in favour of the plaintiffs, 4,941 dismissed or nonsuited, 15 612 
compromised or struck off for non-attendance ol tlie parties, and 
lo3 leraained ^ndmded. The number of cases instituted under 

14th of Inrir 500 from the 

on, was 66-. IJie fees received mi cases were Bs. 


2 X ? 
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44,756-1-9. Tlie Lieutenant Governor considers tlie lleport to 
be liiglily satisfactory. A portion of the saving is to be applied 
in liquidation of the sum still standing at the debit- of the 
Court on account of excess expenditure over income from the 
year 1830-51 to the year 1856-57. The balance will be formed 
into a General Fund under Section 19 of Act IX. of 1850. 


Number of^Cases in'ilttulrd 


f Hiigllsb 
1 Nnthp 
tTolal 


Amount criiUitedJ 
to Govtrumcnl 


'Amount Jitigatfd 
Oomndiisioii and Tct'a jiaid into Court on in- 
* sUtutlon of Suita 

fNot Amount of Ooinrols , 
1 sion and Vees credited to 
1 Government on s^mts 
i Ditto on Distresses for llcnt 
1 Amount credited to Go- 
w.’.v.w.vf acffi>ii»i ffl,*, 
I Vines 

Ditto on account of un- 
claimed monies bcloiiRinr 
to Suitors and Dandlord-« 
Ditto on account of savinpi- 
I from Salaries, sale of old 
1 Vnrnitnro, Itecords, Lc. 

I Net total amount credited 
I to Government in tlio 
t Casli Accounts 

Amount paid into Court itiulor Decrees 
Amount iniA out of Court on account of De- 
ones 

Number of dajs on uliicii liic Court was oj>cn 
A\(-rnge number of Cases instituted dail^ 

Cases under Jiniices 10 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Diito 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Jtitto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

(Into 

ditto 


5(1 

to 

lan 

5(i0 

30(1 

400 

son 

600 

700 

fnn 

000 


ditto DOflo 


Number of Fummonses issmd 
Ditto Fccoud Snnimotisos 
Ditto Subpomas 

Ditto Attachments .. ... .. 

Jlitto Writs of Evefiution 
Ditto* Beneh Warr.ants 
Ditto Copies of Judgments ... 

Ditto Coroiriitmeiits 
Warriiuls to sue bnd defend filed . , 
Jiidginents foi Plaiutilft. 

Judgments for Defendants 
Noiianita ... i, 

FtiueK' out and tomproraised 
Dndccided 

Amount oflialfiosts returned in Cases com- 
promised 


isl Year 
lSae-5t, 


•1107 

10016 


Oil C f. 


50.F22 
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THE PESHAWR DISTINCT, 


1862. 

This Heport on the Peshawur district was svritLen by the 
late Major Janies, the Commissioner, in four parts. The tiii'ee 
first parts, historical, descriptive and settlement, were publisiied 
in iS6o, being coni]ilete in themselves. Part IV. on military 
and political affairs, with a detailed narrative of the Border, is 
to be submitted separately to the Punjab Government, 

Physical Description. — The Peshawur district, the Inost 
northerl}' of British Trans-Indus terriloiy, is bounded to the 
North and North-East by the hills which separate it from Swat 
and Bonair, two of the numerous vallies formed by the lower 
ridge.s and spurs running parallel to the higher range of the 
Hindoo ICoosh. To the North-West it reaches the hilly tract 
which extends on either side of the C'abool river, and seems to 
connect the ranges of the Hindoo Koosh and Solimau by a net- 
work of mountains of inferior Jieight. A spur from the Soliman 
iangej_ which inms from iSoofaid Koh to the Indus, the western 
portion of which is comnioul;y denominated the Khyber, and tlio 
eastern the Khuttuk mountains, forms its boundary to thcBouth- 
Yi est and South : the latter portion separating it from the Kohab 
district. The plain is thus encircled by mountains w'ith the ex- 
ception of a small portion to the South-East, where it is open 
to the Indus, ■which forms its boundary there, and divides it 
from the oiiposite plain of Chucb in the Bawul Pindee district. 

upper portion of this boundary, from the Indus in the 
East to Juimood in tlie West, forms a semi-circle ; but from 
that point the loiver portion, taking a curve in the South-'Wesfc, 
runs up in a straight line to tlie Indus at Attock. The district 
contains an area of 2,400 square miles, and is divided throimU 
its w’hole extent by the Cabool river, which enters the platn 
at nlichni, and falls into the Indus immediately above Attock * 
ff IS joined midway at Nisuttali by the Swat river from the 
North-West, which enters the plain at Abozai; and at nearly the 
sameiioint by the Bara river from the South-West, which enters 
the plain near Shekhan. The Cabool river divides itself into 
Uiree branches near MiclmL The most noitherly or Adezai 
branch falls into the Swat river near Ghaisiidda ; the central or 
Nugooman branch is the main stream ; and the southern, or 
bhah Alum in-nnites with the Cabool river a littio above its 
junction with the Sivat at Kisuttab. Tlie Baya is at raost^ 
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seasons of the year a diminutive stream fed by the drainage of 
the Teerah hills, and by springs in ihe neighbourhood of the fort 
of that name. Many ot the SikJi Siidars caused supplies of 
this water to be brought to them daily to Peshawur m sealed 
vessels. This stream gives its name to the celebrated Bara rice, 
which is grown in some of the villages on its banks. The >Stkhs 
required the whole crop to be brought to Pesliawur, where the 
best portion was reserved for seed, the next best was sent to 
ilunjeet Singh at Lahore, and the remainder left to the 
Zernindars, No such care being now taken to preserve a good 
supply of seed, the quality of the rice has deteriorated, though 
still held in iiigh estimation. The Bara is probably the river 
alluded to by Baber in bis Memoirs, Since bis time the physi- 
cal features of the country have undergone great changes. All 
the ferries are crossed flat-bottomed boats. The boatmen 
form a kind of guild, and possess hereditary rights at, their 
several ferries. Nob only the boatmen, but most of the resi- 
dents in villages adjacent to any of tire nvers, are skilled in 
crossing the streams at au}* season irpon a “ Shinaz,” or inflated 
skin. The practice is uselul both to individuals and the public, 
but as many lobbeis adopt tlie same, it has been found nece,?- 
sary to check the custom b}* requiring licenses to be taken out 
for the purpose. 

Disastrous eftects sometimes result fiom the stoppage of the In- 
dus, many hundred milesfromAttock, bythe fallof glacieispi land- 
slips ; the accumulated waters finally burst the barrier, and, rush- 
ing down with terrific violence, spread themselves over the plains 
of JEusufzai and Chuch. Jn 1841 a stoppage of this kind occur- 
red ; the flood took place at night, and it is estimated that be- 
tween 5 and 6,000 lives w'ere lost. In both the Indus (above 
Attock) and the Cabool rivers, auriferous deposits are found, 
though not extensively. Some of the boatmen, during the cold 
weather, woik as gold washeis in parties of from 5 to 7, and col- 
lect on an average from 2 to 21 tolas each in the season, the gold 
selling at Pesliawur at 15 per tola : this would yield them about 
2 annas per diem whilst actually emiiloyed. Between the Indus 
and the Swat rivers the frontier isinegular, the spurs forming nu- 
merous smaller vallies, with others running uj> on both sides, and 
hemmed in by high precipices, in which secuie nooks arc locat- 
ed many of the village.s of the occupying clans. The Tarturra 
peak, over the eritrance to the Kliyber Pass, rises to a height of 
6,000 feet, and from its summit may be obtained a view of that 
defile, and a large portion of the Ningrcliar valley. The coun- 
try between Peal^wiu’ and Juimood is stony, ivhilst to the 
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South of those places it is imclulating, the spaces between the 
rid'^es being cub up by drains from the hills, form ing in parts 
deep ravines. The cantonmeub of PeshaAVur is buth upon one 
of tbe ridge.s, and was conseq^uently surrounded by .such broken 
ground, until filled in with much labour. The view, from any 
of the rising grounds about Peshawnr, of the cultivated plain 
around, rieb'^with fields of coni and studded with villages and 
groves, with tbo clear, bold outline of tbe mountains, surmount- 
ed b)’^ the snowy peaks of the Hindoo Koosh and Sofaid Koh, 
cannot fail to charm, whilst the glens of Eusufzai, the slopes of 
the Khurtuck range, and the banks of the Swat and Bara rivers, 
abound with spots of licb and varied beaut}-. 

HUtory. — The name of Peshawar is a comparatively mod- 
ern corruption ; all authorities down to the end of the IClh 
century call it " Pm-shawur, ' ti-anslatcd by a local historian as 
“ full of lurbulonce/’ Major James thinks the name is .simply 
“ the scat of Purrus,’' or Porus, the name of a king or family of 
'kings : and that siniiiarl}' “ LaliawuP’ was the scat of Lch or 
Lah. We may infer that Furshawur was the most aucicnit name of 
the district of which the chief place was Bograni, upon, or 
near the ruins of which, at a subsequent period, the new city 
was erected and called by its present name. The first authen- 
tic record of the tribes is in the time of Mahmood. Sik cen- 
turies before Christ they repulsed a Persian Army scut to clc- 
'mand the tribute formerly conceded by the Princes of Hindoo- 
Stan, but withheld by Sinkol, then Emperor of the country. In 
the 5th century B. C. they prevented a Kajpoot sovereign of 
Hindostan from establishing himself on the Indus, whose name 
was Keda Kajah, contemporary witli Hystaspes, fatber^of Dari- 
us, Again they opposed Alexander ilio Great in his advance 
against Porus. Buddhism was introduced into the district 
Asoka. One of bis rock edicts Is still standing in the vicinity 
of Sher Gurh in Eusufzai, though its charactci-s are now scarce- 
ly" to be traced after a lapse of more than 2,000 years. Now 
the Englishman and the Afglian gaze together on this strange 
vestige of bye-gone times, upon which, in mystic characters, the 
names of Alexander’s successors were inscribed as his coni cm- 
poraries by an Indian king ! Siiorll}' afterwards, in 24 J B. C., 
a great propagandist of that faith, hIaj[{hautiko, was deputed 
to Peshawur, where he ordained many priests. About Ih G. 
165, when Pushpamitra was induced’ by the Brahimns to porsc- 
cute tbo Bndcllu«ts, the Greeks re-appeared on the Indus under 
Menander, Icing of Bactria, whose successor Eucratidas* B. C, 
248, annexed to h-ls kingdom the rallies of Cauool and Pesha- 
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wur, v.'itii a part of Ujg Punjab and Sindli Half a ccntuiy later 
(B. C. SO) Kboiasan, Afghani^tau, Sindli and the Punjab were 
united under a king of the Sakas, or Saco} Scythians' Otliei 
tribes of this nation followed, but Indian princes of Lahore and 
Delhi re-conquered iJieii Trans-Indus possessions of Cahool, 
Pesliawair, &g., which they retained till about tlio end of the Vth 
centuiy of our era. Pa Rian visited the countries of Swat, 
Hazara, Peshawur and the Punjab in A. D, 000, when Biidhism 
was still tlie dominant religion. 

Dining the early conquests of the Alussulmans Peshawur 
was quiet and was occupied by tiibes connected with In- 
dia, We read of tliein as the tribe of Sehat” going to 
the assistance of Khoman of Cliittore in the beginning of the 
9th century, on ivhich occasion Pesliawur is noticed iritli 
Laliorc and Kaiigra as forming a princedom under Anuaga, 
Chief of Delhi. The Aflghans fii'st appear in the south- 
ern hills of Pesliawiu at the time of the Arab invasion of 
Khorasan. From tlie time of Sebaktagin, Peshawur became / 
the scene of fierce contests ; the plain of the district, and the 
hilly country to the North was still Indian, whilst tlie Pathans 
about the ithyber were on friendly terms with the princes of ' 
Lalioie. In 978 the Rajah of that place, Jaipal, .son of Ilispal, 
of the , Brahmin race, advanced from PesbaAVur with a large," 
force to assail Sebaktagin, ^^ho opposed and routed him at 
Looghman, pursuing his army to tiie Indus, and iiiilictiug 
great loss. The conqueror took possession of the country up 
to the river, and left Aboo Alec, with 10,000 hor.se, as Governor 
of Peshawur. The Pathans at this time made an alliance with 
him, and furnished soldiers to liis army, Sebaktagin dying in 
997 was succeeded as Governor of Kiiorasan by liis son Juahood, 
who, throwing off all dependence on the Samani piinces, assum- 
ed the title of Sooltau in 999. His first great battle with Jai- 
pal was fought on the Mehra between Naoshera and the Indus 
ill the yc.ar 1001. On this occasion Malimood punished the 
Pathans who had .sided witli the enemy, and as they were now 
converted entirely to the Mahomedan faith, we find them ever 
afterwards true to their new allegiance, and joining the Sooltau 
in all his wars against the infidels. In liis invasions of 1017 and 
1023 Mahraood made Peshawur the place of assembly for his 
armies/ of which the Pathans then formed the main portion, 
and whose Chiefs he invariably treated with honoi', encouraging 
the tribe to settle in the Khyber hills to serve as a barrier be.- 
twoen his country and that of a powerful enemy. The Afrce- 
dees were the, tribe to w'hom the Indians had made the cession 
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of tJiese hills at the close of the 7lh cenluiy^ and at the period 
at which we have now arrived they were being occupied by the 
ancestors of the Bungushes, 0ruk2ais, KhybeiTies, and Shiii- 
waries now possessing them. During the following ' century ^ 
Peslmwur continued a province of Gbuzni under the numerous 
successors of Mahmood, and, under the latter princes of that 
line, acquired greater importance, becoming as it were the cen- 
tre of their dominions, which then extended to Lahore. 3?i- 
moor’s invasion of Indiai in December 1398, did not disturb 
Peshawur ,or the tribes about it, as he marched from Cabool to 
Buunoo where he crossed the Indus. During the greater part 
of the i5th century, the Pathans North of the Cabool river re- 
mained unmolested in their new possessions, to which the}'" 
had added Bonair and Chiimlali. They did not offer even 
a nominal allegiance to ati}'^ foreign power. 

ill 1519, fifteen years after his conquest of Cabul, Baber sub- 
dued the Affghans of Peshawur. When Humayim ded to 
Sindh he left the territories of India and the Punjab in the 
hands of the Affghans under Shir Shah. The house of Tiinooj’ 
would not probably have succeeded in again wresting the empire 
frgm Shir Sliah’s successors, but for the jealousy with which 
the Affghans regarded the advancement of any individual of 
their nation, and the strong notions they cherished of independ- 
ence and equality They were chastised in 1552 by Hu~ 
ma 5 mn for assisting -his brother Kamran, By 1553 tile Iasi 
immigration of Affghans into the district ceased. In 1687 they, 
.submitted to Alcbar, after troubles caused by the Boshunea 
sect. Up to 1675 , when Aurungzebe was compelled to agree to 
terms which left the Pathans almost independent, and to with- 
draw his forces to India, they rose from time to time against 
. the Mogul Governors. This period is distinguished in Ba- 
-than annals by the verses and deeds of the renowned Khooslial 
IChan, the Khuttuk Chief, at once a warrior, poet and patriot : 
himself the most polished member of the most polished tribe of 
his nation. He lias left a history and some poems of con.sider- 
ahle merit, which he indited during the wars with the Moguls 
lo excite the patriotism of his couutrymeo. ' In 17S8 Nadir 
Shah extorted, from Mahomed 'Shah a treaty by 'which' all the 
Trans-Indus ' countries were e’eded to him. ' The road through 
the Khyber had been closed against Nfadir Shah bj' the Afree- 
die.s and ^Sbinwafee.5, but an Orukzai Mullik led hk army by 
Teerali to Peshawur. Peshawur was thus again ‘iVansfeiTe’cl 
front the Eastern to' the Western empire. The death of Nadir, 
in 1747, was followed by the e.stabli.shment; al Uandahar, of the" 
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Dooranec dynast^’' in tlie porboii of Almied Shah in who^e leign 
the plains of Peshawrtr were brought under more complete con- 
trol than before Tiraoor Shall succeeded his father in I’fTS, but 
proved himself a voluptuous and indolent prince. He resided a 
great deal in Peshawmij where he kept up his court with much 
ponjp and ceremony, attracting to it a large concouiso of 
nobles and adventuiers from the suiionncling counliies. His 
death in 1793 introduces us to the varying fortunes of hh 
sons and those of Dost Mahomed. In 1809 Shah Soojah 
received Mr. Elphinstone at Peshawur. In the contest'; between 
the Suddozye and Barukzye families, and among the mcmheis 
of the latter, the tribes of Pesliawur gave their aid to the high- 
est bidder. In 1823 the Sikhs defeated Azeem Khan and rhe 
Barukzyes at Kaoshera. In 1824 Saiud Ahmud Shah of Ba- 
reilly, travelling by Shikarpore and Gabool, arrived amongst the 
Eusufzai, giving out that he was divinely commissioned to w.ige 
A war of extirpation against the infidel Sikh" and Chinese, 
Defeated by Kunjeet Singh he took up his residence with Euttcii 
Khan of Panjtar, and commenced a series of exploits, winch 
eventually placed in his hands the whole power of Eusufzai and 
the neighbouring hills. After four 3 *oars‘ ascendancy he liad to llee 
to Pulcli wliere he ■was slain in battle in 1830 by Sher Singh. 
Several adventurersj who followed in his steps, w’eie ATahabi". 
The district of Pe.shawur continued to be ravaged by both Sikhs 
and Dooranees till in 1835 Runjeet .Singh defeated Dost Ma- 
homed. Ilurree Singh, Toj Singh and General A vitahile suc- 
cessively administered the district for the Sikhs. During the 
last years of their rule the demand on account of land revenue 
\vas Rs. 9,96,9^4, subject to a deduction of 2,89,707, leaving a 
balance paid to Government of Ks. 7,07,177. When our army 
■u'as at Cabool, Colonel Mackeson was occupied in endeavouring 
to maintain friendly relations with the hill tribes, whom it was 
thonglit prudent to conciliate. TJjcsd negotiations \Yere con- 
ducted with lavish expenditure on the one side, and invariable 
faithlessness on the other. Upon the return of the army from 
Cabool, our immediate connection with Peshawur ceased, and 
General Avitabile shortly aftenvards 'was relieved. Tej Singh 
retained the Government for nearly 4 years ; he was succeeded 
by Sher Singh, and after the Sutlej campaign, by Golab Singh’ 
on the part of, the Durbar, accompanied by Colonel G. Law- 
rence as Assistant to the Resident at Lahore. Major James 
does not dwell upon the eventful period of 1848-49, or trace the 
spread to Peshawur of that rebellion winch followed close upoii 
the murders at Mooltan, or the temporary re-appearance upon 
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^ Che scene of the Amii- of Oabool, who cawaifced on the^Indus the 
fate of the Sikh army at Goojerat. His broken ranks flying from 
that flcld, announced to him the fallacy of his hopes, and he 
hastily retreated : the defiles of the Khyher closing upon the 
Hooranee host firmer than ever. The district of Peshawar then 
became an integral portion of British India. 

The Pathans of Peshawur . — ^The whole Pathan nation derives 
its descent in three direct lines from Kees, Avhich are called 
after his three sons, Surbunnai,” Buttunnai” and “ Ghoor- 
ghooshtai from the first of which sprung a fourth principal 
division, named ” Kurbauai,” or Kurrarai,” the descendants 
of a foundling adopted by a man of the Oormur clan of SuiToun- 
nai. The Dilazaks, Orukzai, Khuttuks and Afieedies are of 
the Kurrarai branch, and the Khuleels, Daodzai, Momunds, 
Mahomedzai and Kukhai (from which latter have sprung all 
the Eiisufzai and klundun triJies of Swat, Bonair and the 
Peshawur plain) are of the Surbunnai branch. Beginning from 
the South-East corner of the district there ai‘e the Khuttulcs 
who occupy the eastern extremity of the mountain range, ex- 
tending from the Soofaid Koh to the Indus, for 25 miles. They 
are a most favourable specimen of Pathans, and alone can Jay 
claim to faithfulness. They are active traders. They form the 
principal carriers of salt to the countries North of Peshawur 
and all Afifghanistan. They are divided into the Khan Kliail, 
which includes all the relatives of the Chiefs ; the Fakeer 
Khail; and the Kaka Khail. From the termination of the 
Khuttuk country to the West we come to the Afreedies, a 
name which is commonly assigned to all the tribes between the ' 
Khuttuk hills and the Cabool river. They are the wildest and 
most uncontrollable tribes of eastern Affghanistan, a character 
wdiich applies to all the descendants of "Kurlanee,” or Kurra- 
rai,” with the solitary exception of the Khuttuks. Located in a 
wild and rugged mass of mountains, not capable of cultivation, 
and commanding all the passes leading from the East, they have 
been driven, from their earliest settlement, to seek a subsistence 
by plunder. They acknowledge a head in the person of their 
hereditary chiefs, they cling, more closely than other por- 
tions of the Pathan nation, to the democratic institutions they 
have received from their forefathers. The men of a ^ kundee,” 
or section of a village, send their representatives to a council of 
the whole village, and these again to that of the khail,” or 
division, whose appointed chiefs finally assemble as the repre- 
sentative council of the *' Ooloos,” or tiibe. These representa- 
tives are indifferently styled the Mishranoo,” or " Elders,” and 
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SpeenzyreeooV’ or Grcy-beards.” Slajor Jamos foimd ic 
useful to detach agents into the hills, when any inatter of im- 
portance was under debate, so as to icnow moie ceitainly the j'eel- 
xng of the tribe, and the arguments employed amongst them- 
selres in bringing forward couilicting interests, which rendered 
the final conference with him more intelligible, and the result 
more likely to be peiraancnfc. When once a jeeiga has finally 
determined upon the coiuae to be piusued, implicit compliance 
is incumbent upon the ” Ooloos” under heavy penalties, and the 
power then devolves upon the Mulhks of enforcing those penal- 
ties upon any recusant. Dear to the Afreedies is their code of 
honour, or Pukhtoonwalee, the rules prescribed by which are 
their sole guide in all inatteis connected with the rude govern- 
ment which keeps their wild aociety together; a code which 
teaches that an unavenged injury is their deepest shanie, a 
blade well steeped in blood their proudest badge. .Most of the 
tribes set apart one of their families as the hereditary preservere 
of. their local customs, styled the Serishfah,” wdiich is distinct 
fiom the family in which the “ MuUikee’* or Chietship is vest- 
ed, More blood is shed by the Afreedies in the puisuit of 
lioreclitary revenge, than in tho open affrays of villages and 
tiibes. Many of their customs are those described in the Old 
Testament. 

To tho West in the country of Teerah are the Omkcai, ahvQt 
fribo numbering 130,000 men. They have little to do with 
Pebhawur, and have in later yeais 'lost much of the influence 
they once possessed over all the neighbouring tribes. Some of 
the Orukzai clans are popularly denominated ‘SSheeahs" — the soliT 
tary instance of the adoption ol those tenets amongst Pathans, 
The hills North of the Bara liver form a district called ICajoo- 
I'ce, the occupation of wliich is shared by the Mullik Decn 
K-hail, the ICumbar Khail, the Sifiiihs, and the Kummurai. 
These also are all migratory, descending to Ivajooree only in 
the winter, and lining like the Aka Khail in caves. They own 
a kind of allegiance to the Amir of Cabul, from whom they 
receive an annual allowance. Jn no insiance are the wild 
and lawdess habits of the Afreedie race so fully illustrated as in 
the “ 2akha Khail.” Kvery male child is consecrated,” as it 
were, at his birth to crime : a hole is dug in the wail similar to 
those made by 'burglars, and the infant is passed backwards 
and forvVKvds throujih it with the words “Ghat shah, ghal shah, 
ghal 6hah”-^"Be a thief, be a thief, be a thief T* They are tho 
principal enactois of the daring crimes formerly perpetrated in 
tho Peshawui- cantonmonls. The Kookoe Khail is a large tribe 
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mimberino’ 5,900 men. A blockade Avaa enforced against 
them on the oCG<asion of the murder of Lieutenant Hand in Jan- 
uary 1857 by men of this' tribe near Jumrood ; and, notwith- 
standing the troublous times which followed, they submitted to 
the payment of a fine of Rs. 3,000, a sum nearly equal to the 
amount of their annual Cabul allowance. The allowances re- 
ceived fi’Oin Cabool by the ti’ibes in the vicinity of the Kbybev 
amount to Bs. 22,900 a' year. In the time of the Emperors the 
allowance was Rs. 1,25,000 ; it was afterwards discontinued, and 
the present grants were adojUed by Dost Mahomed Khan. The 
Chiefs usually attend at Je’alabad to receive the allowances, but 
it is not all paid in cash, villages being assigned in lieu of a por- 
tion of it. But besides these allowances, certain authorized 
tolls are levied in the Kh 3 'ber Pass by the tribes, and in times 
of peace they generally suffice to ensure a safe conduct. The 
Khyber Pass pi'operly so called extends from Kuddum, a cave 
village four miles South-West of Jumrood to near Dakka, a 
place on the Cabool river opposite Lalpoora, being a distance 
of 24; miles. The road is chiefly'^ the bed ot a torrent, at times 
dry, but filled after rain ; at first it is flat and covered with loose 
stones and gi’avel ; but further on it becomes narrower, steep, 
and very winding. There is another mouth to the Pass called 
the Shadee Begyaree, lying West of Jumrood ; it is eight miles 
in length and joins the other road at Alee Musjid." It is not so 
good as the one to the South-West (called the Jubbageir road), 
but it is practicable for laden animats and guns. Every Afree- 
die tribe, sub-division and family has its factions locally styled 
Goondees,” which form a perfect system of partizansbip 
tluoughout the nation. The state of parties is a necessary study 
for all officers on the frontier. The most general of these fac- 
tions is 'that of Sainil” and Garai.” Tradition assigns its 
origin to two leaders of the Hindoo race, who, in a contest for 
power, enlisted the services oi the Afghan tribes between them: 
the tlivision then effected continuing to the present day. 

The Momunds have the hills which border upon oUr territory 
from the Cabool to the Swat river. They number about 17,000 
men, and are divided into six clansi of these the "‘^Turuk- 
zai” is the chief, as containing the hereditary IChansbip ; the 
Micbni and Piudialec divisions are also of this clan,“which is, 
therefore, the most frequently' brought into' ContacT^tvith ns. 
The Momunds are more civilized than the Afre'edle^; not so 
addicted to plunder as a rule, but difficult to dear with, on ac- 
count of their excessive haughtiness and pride. -AdjoinintJ- the 
country of the Momunds to the Horth West is situated the die- 
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trict of ICoonui* once importfint as the seat of some Saiud King^, 
%vho were indepcntlent at the close of the last century. North 
East of the j\lomiindsj lying between their tend tories and 
is the district of Bajoiir, the southern portion of which ap- 
proaches, but does not border on, the Peshawur disirict. Itisiji- 
liabited by the Tuikanee tribe of Pathans, These are all the 
tribes in the ricinity of the Peshawmr district to the West of 
the Swat river. The low range of hills boi dering the district 
eastward of that stream, as far as the Banezai valley, is occu- 
pied by a portion of the Oih'inaii Khail. Tliis tribe is divided 
into two chief clans, the “ Oomur Klinil,” and tbe Assoo Khad.’* 
From the Ollunau Khail to the Indus our border, is a series of 
irregular valleys, formed b}’ spurs from the liigber mountains; 
these are all within our territories, except the most iioitherly 
one of lianezai, to the North East of the district, which is in- 
dependent The Banezai are a branch of the Eusufzai tribe 
whicli settled in Swat and Bonair, and in common with their 
brethren, own a scUrimposed allegiance to the Saiud King they 
have set up. Separated from our territories b}' the Ranezai 
valley, and the rugged range of the Aylum mountains, the 
valley of Svjat stretches far up to the North East, parallel with 
that of Bajour to the. "West. It is watered throughout by tile 
liver of tliat name, and it possesses a rich and fertile soil. ^ Ab- 
dool Ghufoor, an Akhoond of high repute, led the Pathans to 
accept Saiud Akbar Shah, of Sitanah, as King of Swat, and to 
pay tithes for the maintenance of his power and dignity. On 
the death of the IVahabee Saiud Aiimed, iiloulvees luayut 
Alee and Walayut Alee headed the party, and on the pretext 
of going to Mecca, went to Atlock, whence they suddenly 
moved up the right bank of the liver, and took up their resi- 
dence at Sitanah, which thenceforward became the head-quar- 
ters of the Ilindoo'stnnee fanatics. Ahbnr Shah died in 1857 
and has had no successor. To the South the next district, 
which adjoins our territory, is that of Aonarr, a valley sti etch- 
ing from the Agliun mountains to t)ie Indus. South-East of 
Bonair is the small valley of Cltumla occupied by a mixture oC 
all the Mundun clans, of wdiora three-fourths are of tlie Amaztli. 
In the hills South of Chumhi are the Khoodo Khail of Ptt'itjtar 
a branch of the Dorozai clan of Mundun, settled in our districts 
upon the Indus. Their Chief is Mokurrab Khan of Punjtar, 
whose father, Futteh Khau, was the main supporter and ally of 
the notorious Saiud Ahmed, In 1868 the valley of Punjtar 
was visited by a British force, and the clan punished for tiieir 
acts of hostility in 1857. U’he corner, between Punjtar and the 
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Indusj is occupied by the Jadoons who live on the slopes and 
spurs of the Mahabuu range: they are a quictj orderly race ; 
independent, but living on friendly tcrins with their neighbours. 
The chief portion, perhaps, of this tribe is settled in the Hasara 
district, whei-c they have long been amenable to Government., 
The tribes whom we found in occupation of the valley at an- 
nexation w'cre the residents of Eusufzai and Hushtuuggur; 
and those of the Doaba and districts South of the Cabool 
river. In the former we have a fair specimen of civilized Pa- 
thans. Major James compares them to the Canaanites in patriar- 
chal times. The liospiiality for which Afglians are notorious is 
carried to such extremes as to crijipie their means of paying the 
revenue j aii unlimited supply of beds, blankets and food is the 
mark of a true Afghan Mullik. The villages have for the most 
part an air of great comfort. The knowledge of the tribes in the 
plain is little more than that possessed by their brethren in the 
hills ; their bigotry and superstition ns great. The Afghans are 
a joyous people, and the wealthier classes much addicted to field 
sports, chiefl3’’ hawking. The most attractive fairs at the city 
of Peshawnr are those of the Ecd and the Jhunda !!Mula. 

JPc^haimr itself (jiopulation 6f,000) is the onlj’ city in the 
district, and possesses no architectural effect. The buildings 
are poor, chiefly built with a framework of timber filled in 
with small burnt bricks : this .style is adopted on account 
of the frequent earthquakes there experienced. The main 
street leading through squares, octagons and markets, and gen- 
erally crowded with men and women of every race and cos- 
tume, is picturesque ; but the remainder of the city is closely 
packed and badly drained. The houses of the wealthier classes, 
though unpretending in appearance, are well adapted for com- 
fort ; being generally in the form of a quadrangle, with from 
three to five stoxdes, and subterranean rooms for the hot w'ea til- 
er. Public " hamams” afford a popular luxury to the inhabit- 
ants. On an eminence to the East of the city is the building 
known as the Gorh ICuthri. It was originally a place of Hin- 
doo pilgrimage, and Baber records a visit which he paid to it 
in 1519. In the time of the Sikhs it was the residence of the 
local governor and some of Jiis troops. It is now converted into 
a serai, with new buildings over the two gatewaya—onc of 
which forms the Tahsii, To the South the city is. hid from 
view by dense orchards of apple, quince, peach and pThtn trees ; 
they form a favorite resort for the citizens of all classes, espe- 
cially in (he early spring : but until roads were cut through 
them in all directions, they were also the .hiding place.s of rob- 
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hers, Avhere they formed their plans and first removed their 
phiiidei’. 

The Land Tenures . — Tlie tiibes acknowledge an hereditary 
Chief, but the influence he jmsFceses is due lo-porsonal chaiac- 
ter, not to his position as head of the clan, the members of 
Avbiob pay allegiance to the tribe, ratber than to the Khan ; 
hence the latter has, by right, no laiger share in the inheritance 
than any other individual, nor can he assume, in the manage- 
ment of affairs, any independence of action. At the original 
Settlement of the i^alhana the ^'dultur,” or Tamil}' inheritance 
of each tribe, was as.signed to them by the Shekhs. These 
formed the Tuppalis of the present day. the further sub-dtvi- 
sion of which was conducted by the ciders of the tribe, This 
was usually effected by lot, much in the way which, according 
to Josephus, obtained amongst the Israelites in Canaan- The 
‘^duftur” was first divided into the required nutnber of shares 
or “ bukbras,” not according to any fixed standard or me.isure- 
ment, but with reference to the nature of the soil, facilities of 
irrigation, &c. The names of shares Avere Avritten on Avhite 
stones, or pieces of avoocI, and these being taken at random, 
Avere placed in the several portions, which became the property 
of the individuals Avhose names appeared on the stones. But, 
hoAvever equitably the original share ma}- have been uasigned, 
in the course of time great differences would become apparent, 
and Avith a view to their adjustment, the e-xpedient of periodi- 
cal transfers vs'us adopted. Whole villages or jiortions of them 
thus changed hands every 3, 5, 7, or 15 years, Avhen the iater- 
jial distribution of gliares had to be again effected with refer- 
ence to the numbec of shares. The Puthan families at first 
located themselves in one spot, or in villages adjacent to each 
other, for tlte sake of mutual protectiou, the remainder of the 
Tu])pah 3 being held in comuion, and used chiefly as pasturage. 
Each man cuTtivated his bukhra, or any portion of it, at plea- 
sure, pajing no tribute or share of the i^roduce to any one. Ids 
duty to the tribe requiring only that he should join in all offen- 
sive or defensive operations, uudertideen in accordance Aviih the 
resolutions 'arrived at by their “ Jeergahs” or Councils. Very 
little land, in the immediate vicinity of the Aullages, was at 
first brought under cultivation, hut this Avas increased with 
their numbers, and Avhen cultiAmtors from other parts settled 
amongst them. These Avere styled fukeers,*’ and the system 
usually adopted with them was to require service only in lieu 
of the land which tbey-Avere allowed to cultivate on their OAvn 
account. This service consisted chiefly of attendance on the 
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dufturee,” or proprietor, in his raids and fights with his neigh- 
bours, in furnishing grain and grass for his guests, and provid- 
ing beds and blankets tor their use in the “ hoojras,” or houses 
set apart in each quarter of a' village for the reception of guests, 
keeping in turn watch and ward, with occasional demands for 
labour in building and at harvest time. The priesthood had nO 
shai’e allotted to them under these distributions, but it was in- 
cumbent on the communities to set aside a provision for them, 
as “ seree” or free-gilt. This primitive order of things conti- 
nued for many years, but by degrees several of the Kiaans as- 
sumed rights and privileges which did not of right belong to 
them. ISfow that joint responsibility has been enlorced, beyond 
a few local usages and peculiarities there is little to distinguish 
them from those which exist in the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, except with regard to Eusufzai. No assess- 
ment could be equitabl}’ distributed, and trustworthy record of 
rights framed, until the lands were brought under measurement 
especially in the pergunnahs about Peshawur, where land is 
not so plentiful as in Eusufzae and Hushtnuggur, and where 
consequently the first rude division of the soil has beenjostin 
the confusion of subsequent changes. When it has been deter- 
mined what share of an estate is to be made over to an indivi- 
dual, the decree is carried out by the people themselves on the 
principles of valuation to which they have been accustomed. 
Before the expiration of the present Settlement, therefore, the 
measurements will be accurately recorded, and excellent data 
available for a Permanent Settlement. The record of individual 
rights, and the secuiity to individuals of the profits arising out 
ot those rights, will do more pci haps than any thing else to 
. introduce settled and peaceful habits amongst a people to whom 
they have been hitherto unknown. 

The present Settlement is proposed for a period of 
five yeai-3 from Sumbut 1912 to 1916. Major James then 
deals in detail with each Pergunnali — ■Daudzai,. Doaba, 
Khalsa, Khuttuk, Khulil, Kusbah Begram, Momund and 
Hushtnuggur, exclusive ot Eusufzae. The revenue at an- 
nexation, that is in Sumbut 1906, was nominally Rs. 7,81,955-7. 
In the following year the extra fees levied under the Sikh rule 
were abolished, and the sum of Rs. 6,72,946-11-1 was de- 
manded, which was, theretore, the Sikh revenue exclusive 
of those fees. In 1908 a summary settlement was made in a 
portion of the district, when a further reduction was sanctioned, 
and the jumma fixed at 6,29,484-8. In 1909 the assessment of 
the remaining portion of the district, except Khulil, was 
Vox. IX., Past IV. 2 Z 
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brought under revision, and a settlement made for three years 
at a gradually increasing jumma of o,96j39'?-10-6 ; 6,03,017-2; 
and 6,09,787-6 for those years respectiv€l5\ This proved too 
high. The jumma now proposed is Rs, 5,21,716 exclusive ol jagijs, 
or Rs. 1,51,231-11-1 less than the Sihh revenue oi 1907. But 
the latter included the nominal valuation of jagire, and the 
assessment of lands occupied for public purposes, and if these 
items are included, the actual reduction is Ks. 1,00,000, or 
about 15 per cent. According to the proximate calculation of 
area, the average revenue rate of the whole district ia Bs. 2-7-4 
per jaiib, or 4-14’8 per acre, TJie Report concludes with au 
account of the settlement of the Tuppah of Loondkhur in Eu- 
sufzac. Major James assessed each village separately, and en- 
deavoured to record the lights of individuals as nearly as this 
can be done in a state of society organized like that of Loond- 
khur. The total revenue ia Rs. 6,747. 

Orders of Government — On 23rd April 1864 the Lieutenant 
Governor remarks that the pergunnahs reported on, e.xclusivc 
of Euaufzae, contain au area of 1,410 square miles. The popul- 
ation is stated at 273,169, exclusive of 54,000 resident in the 
city of Peshawur. In cotnmon with other parts of the Punjab 
the fall in the price of agricultural produce, occurring in the 
IPeshawur district soon alter British occupation, I’endered the 
revenue demand, which had been calculated by the prices of dear 
years unsuitable and oppiessive. The reductions granted by 
Major James, though apparently large, are not in excess of those 
necessitated by the fluctuation of prices, and His? Honour entirely 
approves of their having been made. Indeed it is with some 
surprise and doubt that His Honour observes it stated that the 
average rate on cultivation is still Rupees 4-14 8 per'acre. The 
term of the Settlement was proposed for five years, and ex- 
pired in A. D. 1859-60. It is understood that no material 
modifications have since been made, and that the jummas have 
worked well. The sanction of the L/ieulenant Governor is now 
convoyed to the Settlement retrospectively. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OP CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1864, 

Excluding the three Small Cause Courts of Benares, 
Allahabad, and Agra, 66,732 original suits and appeals 
were instituted against 57,925 in 1863, being an increase 
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of 8,807.' Of these 66,383 wei’e original suits, and, 10,349 
appeals, against 49,912 of the forniel’, and 8,013 of the 
latter. Inclusive of the three Small Cause Courts, but ex- 
clusive of Kumaon, the income of regular litigation amounted 
to Bs. 73,063, as compared with Bs. 63,606 in 1863. The in- 
crease in' litigation was attributable partly to the operation of 
Acta XIV. of 1859 and XIV. of 1862,^of which the former 
necessitated the institution of man}' suit^ before 1st January 
1866, and the latter extended the limitation of actions' for re- 
covery of bills for articles sold by retail to the same date. The 
increase was also due to the advancement of commerce, and to- 
the contemplated introduction of the permanent settlement. 
Of 79,361 cases for disposal, 64,84 5 were decided on trial, and 
66,337 finally disposed of, 4,912 being transferred to other 
Courts, and 9,112 left pending at close of year against 7,691 
at the end of 1863. There was an increase of 6,388 in the 
number of cases decided on trial, and of 6,924 in that of 
suits finally disposed of. The time necessary to clear off the 
arrears in Judges’ Courts was 2 months and 23 days, against 
3 months and 26 days in 1863; in Principal Sudder 
Ameens’ Courts it was 2 months and 24 days against two 
months and 21 days ; in Sudder Ameens’ 1 month and 13 days 
against 1 month and 23 days, and in MoonsifFs’ J month and 1 
day against 1 month and 6 days. 

Of the cases of "regular -litigation 5,997 were decided ex- 
parte,' 14,327 on confession, 2,054 by arbitration, 2,737 were 
dismissed on default, 7,665 adjusted or withdrawn, 32,567 de- 
cided on their merits. This shews a proportion of 9 per cent. - 
disposed of ex-parte, 22 on confession, 3 by arbitration*, 4 by 
dismissal on default, 12 by adjustment, and 60 on their merits. 
The percentage of ex-parte decisions was 2 less than in 1863* 
but no material diminution was to be looked for as parties hav- 
ing indifierent cases to defend do not care to incur expenses of 
litigation with^ the prospect of being cast in the suit, especially 
in extensive jurisdiction where means of communication are 
indifferent. There was a decrease of 1 per cent, in “confes- 
sions of judgment;” many of thbe cases were the means 
hoTiQf jidjkr resorted to for obtaining security for payment of 
just claims and the Court hailed with satisfaction the enact- 
ment of the Law of Begistration (Act XVI. of 1864.) The 
percentage^ of cases ' decided on their merits was very aatis- 
iactory. The number of miscellaneous cases instituted was 
1,47,978 against 1,17,235 in 1863, the number decided on their 
merits 82,606 against 68,43^4, and finally disposed of 1,30,961 
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nfvainst 1,21, G92. The number pending on 1st January was 
,‘38,443 against 18,739, of which 31 against 27 were of more 
than 1 yeai’s standing. The increase ot 30,743 in the number 
of cases instituted was due to the great influx of applicationa ' 
for the executions of decrees filed in tlm latter part of the year, . 
to sa\e the period of limitation prescribed b}’' Acts XIY. of 3859 
find XL of 1861, as the latter was applicable to all judgments 
or decrees iu force on 1st January 1S62 from wblcli date tlie 
period was calculable. The number of cases on the pending hies 
was much increased by the large number of cases instituted in 
December which could not have been disposed of by the end-of 
the year. 

With regard to (he cases of appUctilions for execution of 
decrees, the Court considered that the present procedure, 
whereby decrees could be kept lianging in ien'oretn over 
the heads of judgment'debtors for an indefinite number of 
years, with merely nominal al{em])ts to execute them (for 
the sole puiposo of saving the period of limitation), was a" 
great evil, which demanded the attention of the Legislature, 
in the present condition of the latv the machinery of the Civil 
Courts was powerless to remedy it. The number of applications 
Jor e.vecution of decrees was 96,4.4'6 against 71,112 in 1863. The 
number of decrees completely executed was 22,105 ; partially 
executed 16,081, struck off 38,242 ; the total number disposed 
of in every way w'as 76,428. This shows that 22,105, or 29 
j>er cent.' wore fully executed, being the same piopoitioii as in 
1863; and 16,081, or 21 percent, partially executed, against 
23 per cent. ; — onc-half, or 50 per cent, having been struck 
off in' default. These results were not unsatisfactory, 17,135 
cases appealable to the Civil Courts were decided, by the 
Boveipic authorities; there were 2,304 appeals to tlie Judge by 
whom 1,885 cases were decided, and 826 reversed, modified or 
rcjnanded. The percentage of appeals to cases decided by Re- 
venue officers \vas 13, and of appeals reversed, modified or re- 
manded to total number decided 48. The percentage of ap- 
peals, to the Judge to cases decided by Hevenuc officers was 
the same as in 1863. Out of l,8So cases of appeal disposed of 
by the Zillah Judges in this department, 922 decisions tvere 
confirmed, and 816, or 43 per cent, reversed or modified, against 
39 per cent, in the previous year. This result was not satis- 
factory. Great carelessness and neglect of Kules of Procedure 
was evinced by the Tehseeldiiva in the disposal of these cases. 
One or two severe examples were made by the Government of 
the officials of the -Jounpore district. The Court anticipated 
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good from the operation of a rule adopted b}’ Mr, 
Siiankie, whereby he recorded a memorandum in 'each cat'C of 
appeal, of instances of neglect of llulo or Procedure on the 
part of the lleveime Authorities. 

There were 31 cases involving false verifieation of written 
documents and 50 persons were committed for trial of whom lo 
were convicted and 27 acquitted. In the previous year there 
were 26 cases, 31 commitments, 14 con\ictlons, r.ndj) acquit- 
tals. 39 cases of false evidence were prosecuted criminally, and 
58 commitments made. In lliese. 21 persons w'crc convicted 
and 38 acquitted ; ns conijmred with 24 cases, 43 commitments, 
15 convictions, and 22 acquittals in 1863. Under Section 170, 
Act XXV. of 1861, action was taken in 36 cases, and 79 jtorsons 
were committed (or trial, against 16 cases, and 3S persons in 
the previous year. In these, there were 26 convictions and 38 
acquittals, against 6 o( the iormer, and 19 of the latter in 
1863. There aie great obstacles to the successful prosecution 
of case.? oC this kind. They occur almost daily and, though 
there is <uo' doubt in thejmlge’s mind that one of the nflences 
has been committed, there is ab.<olutelv no evidence for commit- 
ment. Tlicre is generally more or less of truth in actions relat- 
ing to conveyance, mortgage, ]5osses?ion of land, and personal 
property, and utterly false or groutidless claims, arc seldom 
brought, as in cases of book, bond, or other debt, ’ 

The average duration of suits was 3 months and 26 days 
ill Zillah Judges’, 2 months and 4 days in Princijtal Sudder 
Ameens’, 27 days in Sudder Amcens’, and 27 days in Moonsiffs’ 
Courts. In 1803 the average duration of suits was G inontlm 
and 28 days in Ziilah Judges’ Courts, 2 months and 8 
days in Principal budder Amcens’, 1 nmntli and 19 d.ays 
in Sudder Amcens’, and 29 days in hloonsiflV Courts. Tho 
improvement w.as very satisfactory. Out of 61,798 cases decid- 
ed in all the Courts, both the parties W'cre present in 33,178 
cases, or in nearly half of the whole ; in 11,318 the defendants 
alone were present; in 8,791, the plainlifls only ajjpeared, while 
in the remaining 11,711, neither ol tho parties appe.ared in 
■Court. This shows 6-1 per cent, of attendance in the superior 
and 83 per cent, in the inferior Courts. In the former there 
are man)' cases of appeal in which the parties prefer to be re- 
presented by their pleaders. The non-attendance in the inferior 
Courts is the result of decisions passed ex-parto and in default. 
This Btatemcnt showed that in original cases personal attcndniico 
was the rule and not the exception. The mitigatory provisions 
of Section 243, Act VIII, of 1859, in respect to tho lease or 
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morffrage of the ehare of the judgment debtor, at the instance of 
the Civil Courts, were ])ut in force in the cases of 31 villages, 
and shares of villages, whicli wete thus preserved from the 
extreme measure of sale, as coinpaied with 6 villages and 226 
shares similarly mortgaged or leased in 1863. Temporai'y alien- 
ation was similarly effected under Section 24-4, Act YIII. of 
1859, in the cases of three villages and 291 shares, against 287 
shares in 1863 Altogether, 26 entire villages and'1,804 shares 
were sold in execution of the decrees of the Civil Courts againab 
36 villages and 1,975 shares in 1863. Of these, 21 llouzalis 
and 1,601 shares of Mouzahs were hereditary, 473 persons were 
imprisoned in execution of the decrees of the Civil Courts, as- 
compared with 671 in 1863. The total amount of the decrees 
on account of which the}’ were imprisoned amounted to Us. 
1,48 111. The number of persons imprisoned for debt was 703 
in 1860, 607 in 1861, 823 in 1862,671 in 1863 and 473 in 1864- 
This decrease was attrilmted to the operation of the Sections 273, 
Act YIII. of 1859, and 8, Act XXIII. ol 1861, whereby per- 
sons arrested under a warrant in execution of a decree for money 
were, authorized to apply for their discharge, on the ground that 
they had no itresent means of paying the debt, either wholly or' 
in part; or, if possessed of any property, that they were willing 
to place whatever property they possessed at the disposal of the 
Court. By these provisions illegal and unauthorized imprison- 
ment for the })virpose of serving private hatred was now seldom 
or never carried into effect; and large resort was to ‘the 
IJroiection thus afforded. 

One hundred and sixty-four original suits were decided by 
Zilinh Judges against 314 in 1863 ; 8,313 appeals were disposed 
of against 9,467. The value of the woik performed in days 
was 2,926 against 3,279 ; the number of days on wliich 
the Judges actuallj^ sat on the civil side was 2.631 against 
2,7 U6. The' value of criminal woilc calculated in days, was 
1,995 against 1,668’; the number of days on which the Judges 
actually sat on the crirpinal side was 1,644 against 1,570. The 
total value in days of civil and criminal work pei formed was 
4,881 against 4,847. The large decrease in the number of ori- 
ginal suits disposed of was satisfactoiy. The number of origi- 
nal suits and appeals finally decided by the Judges during the 
12 months beginning the last quarter of 1863 and ending the 
third quarter of 1864 was 5,807. The number of appeals from 
decisions to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, regular and special, 
durincr the 12 mouths of 1864, was 2,648 ; the percentage of ap- 
peals to cases and appeals decided was 44, the number of cases 
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deoicletl by the Sudder Dewamiy'Adawlut was 2,295^ In 1,428 
of which the judgments were 'affirmed, in 759 modified or re- 
versed ; in 1U8 dismissed on default, adjusted or withdrawn, and, 
otherwise disposed of. The percentage ol oases tnodifiod oi levefs- 
ed to the total number decided by the Sudder Devvanny. Adaw-. 
lut was 33. The ratio per cent, of appeals, from Principal Sud- 
der Ameens, to the number of appealable cases decided was 37, 
of decisions modified or reversed to appeals tried 29 and to ap- 
pealable cases decided 10. The number of appealable cases 
decided by Moonsifis was 2,745. i,079 cases were appealed, of 

which .280 were modified or reversed, and 595 confirmed. The 
percentage appealed to appealable cases was 40, the percentage , 
of cases reversed and modified to appeals decided was 30, to 
appealable cases decided 10. The MoousifiTs decided 20,065 
appealable ca?es of which 5,362 were appealed. Of these 1,279 
were modified or reversed, and 2,749 confirmed. The percen- 
tage of' oases appealed to appealable cases decided was 27 ; of 
cases modified and reversed to appeals decided 23, to appealable 
cases decided 6. 

The number of civil suits instituted, in all Courts, for real 
property was 6,817 ; for debts on bond 36,289 ; the number of 
other suits^ was 14,393, making a total of 65,499. The propor- 
tion ot suits for real property to the total number of euits was ^ 
30 per cent, and of suits tor bond debts to the total number 64 
per xent. The percentage of suits for bond debts was 66 
in' 1863, and of suits for real property 10, — the same ns in 1863. 
11s. 2,25,255-14-8 were realized as Tulubanah, as compared with 
Es. 2,28,883-1 in the year 1863. Out of this amount, Es. 
1,47,037-16-11 were paid as the salaries of 2,310 peons, leav- 
ing a net surplus of Es. 78,227-14-9 in the ordinary Civil ' 
Courts at the close of the year. The new Tulubanah system' 
under Act XI. of 1863 was in lull operation, what was formerly 
payable^ to the A'azirs as Meeran, was now available for the 
general purposes of the fund. Had the Meeran not been avail-' 
able, the surplus would have been reduced to Rs. 21,913-16*1 
(by deducting the , Meeran, or Eg. 66,313-15-8, Irom the 
surplus,) an -amount slightly in excess of the sui-plus of the 
former year. 

. Inclusive of penalties, the value of Starnps filed in the Courts 
J^idges and their subordinates amounted to Es. 
8,88,202-13, from which Rs. 22,478-8 were refunded on 
Eazeenamahs, leaving a, net total of Es. 8,65,724-5 realized. - 
The net total amount realized from the sale of Stamps in the 
Courts of the subordinate Judges, was Es. 7,01,452-2, as com- 
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pared with Rs. 6, 20^283 -lo in the previous j'ear, when nii ac- 
count oi the Siaiujis filed in the Zilhih Judges’ Courts was not 
given. This increase was very satisfactoy, The cost of the 
i.ilaiies and establishments of tlie Eillah and subordinate Judges 
amounted to Rs. 8,79,092-11-11, so that, on the whole, the net 
cost of file Civil judiciary, exclusive of the Sadder Court, amount- 
ed only to Rs. 1,13,368-0-11. The value of the Stamps filed, iih 
fhe budder Court was Rs. .99,725-1, of which Rs. 7,018 were 
refunded, leaving a net total of Rs 92,820-1. The total cost 
of the Court, including salaries ol Judges, establishment, and 
contingencies of all kinds, amounted to Rs 3,20,017-6*10, show- 
ing that the actual cost of tiie Court to Governmenf was Bs, 
2 j 27 , 191 -' 1 - 10 . The cost of the Court was increased by the 
temporary addition of extra Judges, involving extra esfablish- 
m'ents and contingencies for.seven months of the year. 66,8-37 
original .suits and a{»peals, involving an aggregate value of Rs. 
17,908,027, and of costs Re. 19,78,680, were disposed of. The 
average value of each suit amounted to Rs. 274, and the average 
cost to Rs. 30 ; B9 per cent, of whicli latter proportion is pros- 
cribed by law, and is not subject to variation. The percentage 
of costs to value of each suit was lls. 11. In 1863, the value of 
suits disposed of w^as Rs. 30,721,313, and the average value of 
each suit was 62G, the number of suits being 68,413, The 
average value of llieae suits was, however, affected by the ex- 
ceptional returns of the Meerut district in that year, where the 
value of two cases alone aggregated Rs. 13,600,000. In 1864, 
there were no such extraordinary returns ; hence the dimiuii- 
tion in tiie average value of each suit, and the increase in the 
percentage of costs to value. 

Three hundred and sixty regular appeals were pending on the 
Civil file of the Sudder Court on 1st January 1SG4 .against 296 
on tliQ same date iii 1863. 141 regular appeals were admitted 

against 223 ; 452 were disposed of against 169 and 49 
were pending on 31st December against 3G0. 2,069 spec- 

ial appeals were pending on Ist January 1864 against 1,420 
on the same date in 1SG3 j 164 w’’ere admitted against 1,740 ; 
3,136 were disposed ol against 1,091, and 4'74 wei*e pending on 
Slst December 1864 against 2,069 on 31st December 1863. With 
the assistance of the four extra Judges, sanctioned in orders of 
the Government of India dated 14tli March, 1864, the arrears 
which had for the last two years encumbered the Civil file of 
the {Sudder Dewanny Adawlot have been cleared away. Three 
of the extra Judges did not join the Court till Isi May, on which 
date the arrears had been already reduced to 320 regular and 
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3 525 special appeals. The Court considered that the more rap- 
id rate of disposal of Civil business then acquired was mainly 
owino; to an increase in the staff of Translators. ^ Of the reg- 
ular appeals decided by the Court 6 were dismissed on 
default against 3 in 1863, 7 cases were adjusted or with- 
drawn against 2, in 247 cases the judgments were confirmed 
against 83, in 60 against 13 they were amended and in 10 
against 123 reversed. 01 the special appeals ]7S against 42 
were dismissed on default, 16 against 9 were adjusted or with- 
drawn ; in 2,069 against 666 cases the judgments were upheld, 
in 64 against 25 amended, and in 208 against 356 reversed. 
The proportion of cases reveised, modified, or remanded in ap- 
peal was 42 per cent,, as compared with 45 per cent, in the- 
previous year. The percentage of special appeals reversed, mod- 
ified, and remanded was only 28 per cent, against 34 per cent, 
in 1863 There was a considerable diminution in the proportion 
of special appeals, although the absolule nunxber of appeals re- 
manded was considerable. 'J'he result was attributable to greater 
care on the part of Zillah Judges and Princip.'il Sudder Ameens 
in fixing suitable issues lor tiial, and in deciding on all material 
issues. There was room, however, for further improvement in 
this respect. The Court considered the returns to be generally 
favourable. 

Orders oj Government . — With regard to the great evil of the 
present procedure under Section 20, Act XIV. of 1859, where- 
by decrees of the Civil Court could be kept hanging in ter- 
roreni over the heads of judgment-debtors for an indefinite 
number of years, with only nominal attempts to execute them, 
it appeared to the Lieutenant-Governor that the proper remedy 
would he to define the nature of the proceeding^' to be taken 
by the deciee-hoJder under that Section so as to ensure their 
not being merely nominal. The results generally of appeals 
under Acts'X. of 1859 and XIV. of 1863 were not favourable 
and the attention of the Boaid of Revenue would be called to 
the subject. The state of the files of the Sudder Court refiect- 
' ed the highest credit on the Judges. The diminlition in the 
proportion of remands of special Appeals to the Lower Courts 
was satisfactoiy. 'I’he returns of the. working of the Small 
Cause Courts were oil the whole favourable and the Judges had 
performed their work in a very satisfactory manner. 
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GOVERNME]S^T.CliAlUTABI.E DISPENSAIllES IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1864. 

This report is stibmitLed to tlie Chief Commissioner by Mr. 
R. T. Abbott, ex-officio Inspector of Disjjensaries, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Since the last report 3 branch dispensaries had been open- 
ed at' Puthcrea, Eitwarree and GalTa^Yar^a' in the Dumoh, 
Nagp’ore and Nursingpore districts respectively. The dispensar- 
ies at Belaspore, Sumbulpore, Seroncha, and Garrawavra, which 
were commenced in 1863, were completed. The main buildings 
of the Eitwarree and Seetabuldee Dispensaries in Nagpore, and 
the 11 iiigunghat Dispensary in the Wurdah district, were finished. 
Dispensaries were also commenced at Shahghur in tlie Saugor 
district, and Mooltye in the Baitool district. A female ward was 
commenced for the Haepore Dispensarj' \ considerable additions 
and improvements were effected in the Chanda Dispensary, 
Money was set apart for constructing a new dispensary at Rae-- 
pore, and for giving additional accommodation at Nursingpore. 

81,931 patients were treated against 67,506 in 1863. Of theSo 
3,189 were male in-patients, 751 female in-patients, 60,762 male 
out-patients and 17,232 female oiit-patients. 462 in-patients 
and 758 out-patients died. The daily average number of sick 
'was 1504'34 against 1516*29iu 1863. In 1863 there were 742 
deaths. 3,161 male and 703 female patients treated in the Ni- 
inav dispensaries are excluded from the above statement as 
there were no means of comparing the results with those of 1863. 
92 capital operations were performed, of which number 86 
were successful, compared to 88 performed in the previous year ; 
and 2,301 minor operations, to 1,944 in 1863. The Civil Sur-. 
geons performed 142 judicial post mortem examinations, against 
, 230 in the previous year, which showed that crime of a serious 
nature was on the decrease. On the Ist of October 1864 the Vac- 
cinators wmre withdrawn from the Dispensaries, and placed 
under the orders of Dr. Bralce, Superintendent of Vaccination, 
for emploj’^ment in tlm Nag pore and Chindwarra districts. Of 
6,085 vaccinations performed during the year, 4,962 are report- 
ed to have been .successful. This showed the fallacy of the 
y Dispensary System” of vaccination, when the word of the Nat- 
ive Vaccinator alone must, in many instances, be taken, and no 
other means exists of testing the results. Cholera appeared in an 
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epidemic form in Biluodara, Seonee, Saugor, Siimbnlpore, 
Kagpore, Wnrdah, Kaepore, Clianda, Nimar, ^Chindwarra and 
Dumoh. Ife commenced, as a rule, in the months of FebmaT.y 
or March, and subsided in May^ and June. In the Baepore 
district it however continued, as it generally does, till July or 
August. The disease, as a rule, appears to break out at large 
Fairs and to follow the thoroughfares of communication, 
taking an easterly course. It generally breaks out every 
year among the pilgrims at the hlahadeo Jutra, held in 
the month of February at the Puchmurree Hills, and num- 
bers die tJiere and on the roads to their homes. As soon, 
however, as the cholera broke out this year the pilorims dis- 
persed. Mr. Abbott heard that in. 1861 out of 70 000 pil- 
grims at this fair 20,000 died. The loss to the state thus oc- 
casioned must be very great as labour is very scarce. In Eno'- 
land the death of a labourer at the age of 25 or 30 is considere^d 
a loss of £200. In Sumbulpore, Seroncha, J^ursingpore and 
Dumoh, small-pox was prevalent in an epidemic forni • but the 
type of disease was not as severe as in 1SG3. The severe forms 
of fever and bowel eomplaints of a highly malarious character,' 
which prevailed m 1883 m the Eaepore, Belaspore, and.Seonoc 
districts, passed away by the end of January ISCit, and were nob 

frTlWs owing no doubt to tho 

smallness ot the fall of laiii during the monsoon 

The total cost of the maintenance of all the Disnensaries fNi 
mar included) was Bs. 41,957-14-2 in 1864, to l4 in 

1863, showing an increase of I s. 4,421-12-1 1 . The aveiio-e costner 
patient treated was less than in the two precediiio- vcars^iri 
4 pie, against 10 A.s. 3 pie in 1863 and 9 As 8 nil in 18 R 9 Of n 
receipts Es, 29,608-0-5 against Rs. 27,437-lb^/werefrnm^P^^^^^'^ 
menti Rs. 2,727-11-3 ao-ainst Rs Vfllfi ^ 

Bs. 4,624-3-7 f-'om i 

6,338-13 8 against Hs. 4,402-15-10 from 
ives. The cost of establishments was R^l? 

Bs. 22,614-4-4, and the cost of the diet of fe w-"';® 

4,388-4 against Rs. 3,140-12-3. The nerr.ott+ ” was Rs. 

to expenditure was Rs. 26 against Rs ^22 in i 
tiens were collected in the Nimiu dthi^i mi Nosubscrip- 
Dispensaries were in a very good condition no 1 1? funds of the 

yearRs. 13,647-2-6 were invested in Povnr ^ ^ close of the 

9.36S- 1 6-4 were in floatinTlop^Tt hf “ 

were ,18 dispensaries and 17 branch dionn tsndpf the 3'ear there 

in , the Baitool district and7? '"’ ‘o™ 

aistucl, and it was proposed to 


saries -were 
of hloolty 


es* 
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tablisb ill J8G5 7 new branch dispensaries ai the outlying towns 
'of Dninoh, Nagpore, Saugor, Jubbulporc, and Hoshinigabad dis' 
tricts. 

Ordcrahy the Chief Goimaiss^ioner , — The Dispensary adminis- 
tration appeared to have been on the ivhole econoinicaily con- 
ducted, and the result was satisfactoiy. iFnch of the cholera, 
which attacked the Chindwarra and Nagpore districts, was due 
to the pilgrims and visitors who frequented the Mahadeo Dair in 
February and March. Steps would be taken either to pi event 
the occurrence of epidemic among the pilgrims, oi to airest its 
progress if it occurred ; or else the local authorities would dis- 
countenance the holding of the Mahadeo Fair at all during the 
dangerous season of the year. 


THE POLICE OF CALCUTTA. 

1864 - 60 . 

This Report is submitted to the Bengal Governraent by Y. 
H, Schalch, Esq., Commissioner of Police. 

General Statistics . — The number of cases reported was 3,6S7 
of which 18,038 were brought to trial. 36,972 persons were 
apprehended, of whom 619 ivere released the Commis- 
sioner without trial ; 310 were committed to the sessions, of 
wdiom 209 ivore convicted, 100 acquitted, and 1 left pending'.' 
'I bis shows a percentage of convictions to apprehensions of 
77'3S. 28,389 were convicted by the Magistrates and 7,624 

ivere acquitted by them, 1 man was in jail under examination 
at. the close of the year, d’he property stolen was valued at 
Rs. 2,0.5,266-6 11, and the property recovered at Hs. 78,396-5-7 
or 38T per cent. I’here were 4 cases of murder reported, 
of which 3,. involving 6 persons, were brought to trial. 2 of 
these cases wmre committed to the Sessions j one prisoner ^vas 
comdeted 'of culpable homicide and sentenced to JO 3mar.s’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and one case wais pending- at the close 
of the year. 2 cases of culpable homicide were brought to 
trial, involving 2 persons -who -were both acquitted. In the 
suburbs 6,604 persons w'ere arrested by the Police. Of these- 
5 were convicted, 3 acquitted'- at the^ Sessions, and 7 w-ere' 
pending on the 30th April ; 4,756 were convicted and 436 
acquitted by the Magistrates, and 291 were released wdthout 
trial, showing a 'percentage of ^ convictions to apprehensions 
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of 86-5. Out of Bs. 49,131^ robbed or stolen^ Rs. 24,418 or 
49 4 per cent. Avas recovered. Property to tbe amount of 
11s. 1,554 Avas brought to the police by various persons AA’hohad 
found notes and cash in the streets. Nearly the Avhole amount 
Avas restored to the OAvners and the finders Avere reAvarded. Tbe 
number of accidents by carriages and horses Avas 269 from 
Avhidh 23 deaths occurred. The nuuiher of fires Avas 9— the same 
as in the previous year, and the number of houses destroyed 
Avus 83 against 129 ; of these, 1 Avas puccaaird 82 tiled against 
52 tiled and 77 straw. The decrease rvas chiefly attributable 
to tbe strict enforcement of the hlunicipal regulations requir- 
ing all huts to be tiled, and their Avails, Avhen made of infiapi- 
raable material, to be coA^ered Avitli anud. The number of fires 
in tbe suburbs Avas 21 against 40 in 1863-64, and the number 
of houses destroyed 499 against 5,270. Of these 15 aoaiust 16 
Aveve pucca, 16 against 19 tiled, and 468 against o,*241 stiw. 
One ship, the Gity of Benares, was buint off toAvn. 

Mema't/cs on th^ Police. — Ihe pay was inadequate and there 
Avas a great want of proper barrack accommodation. ' In 
consequence cliowkeedars \yerc only obtainable from what 
may be called the scum of the Calcutta population. The 
service was most unpopular; of the men enlisted nearly one- 
fourth deserted before serving a month, and clefaulteis often 
received with satisfaction a sentence of dismissal from tbe 
service, though it entailed loss of all arrcais of pay It ms 
utteiiy impossible to get a body of trustworthy men, trained 
in their duties, and the class of recruits Avas daily becomino- 
lower and lower. The number of changes was 1,093, or nearlv 
50 per cent of the enlire force. Of the>ie 253 absconded and 
489 lesigned. 6,868 men weie pumshed. The chief offences 
were sleeping on «and leaving beats, of Avldch there \\*'ere 4 664 
instances ; in nearly every case fines wcie inflicted as dismissal 
Avas -no punishment, and extra duty was out of the question ffr 
the men were aheady over-worked. The tone of the force 
be raised and this can only be done by in creasing the 
pay and diminishing the amount of work. Us. I6d4 wero%aid 
as rewards to officers and men. paiti 

In July the appoin tment of Commissioner of the Police Avas onm 

'fn of the Justices of the Peace for the’ 

loAAu of Calcutta, in order to obtain the effectual co-oneratinn nf 

‘JSh tl.f Police office,.. The GovernmLt diZcl 

Avisii toe Ohauman, as Commissioner nf Pnirno fr. i 

of police administration, hut that “hTshoi'ild 
hold a pos,t.on analogous to that of a iy’agis(,rate, rnfS 
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the ronl adininislration bo vested In a Doptilj- Coin* 

missioner nudor the contiol of the Commissioner. Tins plan 
was adopted, and the improvement in the morals of the Eu- 
ropean force was atliibnted to the constant supervision. The 
exertions of the Snperintciulcnts of the Town atid the con- 
duct of the Inspectors were satisfactory . Cases of drunkenness 
on duty, once very frequent among the Eiij-opean constables, 
were now nearly unknown. Their conduct at fires was in- 
variably good. 

JRcsolution of Government . — The paucity of convictions in 
cases of murder and culpable homicide was to he regretted. 
The amount of stolen properLj’-' recovered was very creditable 
to the Police especially in the suburbs. Tlio pi^oportion of 
convictions to arrests showed a very careful supervision in tlie 
conduct of cases. The Lieutenant Governor deeply regTetted 
the state of the chowkeedars of the Force. The Government of 
India had already been addressed on the subject. 


THE STAMP DEPARTMENT, NORTlI-WESTERiN 

PROVINCES. 

1864-G5. 

This report is submitted to the Government of tlie North- 
Western Ib-ovincGs by W. Johnston, Esq., Commissioner of 
Stamps. 

The number of prosecutions for infringement of the Stamp 
Law was 320 against 28 in 3863-61 ; the number of convictions 
was 289 against 19, and of acquittals 21 against 9. This was an 
improvement, but the Commissioner was far from satisfied -with 
the number of persons prosecuted.' Bonds for small amotints, 
and receipts for sums above Rs. 20, were still written by the 
mass of the people on plain paper, except when it was probable 
that such instruments might have to bo exhibited in a Court of 
Justice. The number of non-ot3ficial vendors was 928 against 
839. The Commissioner thought that the discount allowed to 
non -official vendors on hoondees impressed, and all kinds of ad- 
hesiyc sLamp.s ought to be raised to S per cent, and that for 
Judicial stamps reduced to 4 per cent, for all values up to Rs. 
25. The gross receipts were lis. 23,75,750-13-8 against Rs. 
22,66,776-10-1 in 1868-61, and the net receipts were* Rs. 
22,18,767-5-1 again^ Rs. 21,19,833-7-3. The Budget Estim- 
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ate for 1861-65 was Rs. 23^000,000 and the actual receipts 
were Rs. 23,76,760. The total charges amounted to its. 
1,40,792-8-7. The gross value of stamps sold was lis. 
23,54,800-11-6 against Rs. 22,31,626-10-6 m 1863 64 and the 
net value was Rs. 22,67,065-9-9 against Rs. 21,13,513-18-5. 

The establishment of a stamping press at Allahabad was a 
great boon to the cotnniercial commuaity. 88,618 papers were 
impressed, and Rs. 16,895 realized, at a cost to Government of 
Rs. 240. The press commenced operation only on the 1st of 
August, 1863, so that it was impossible to give the comparative 
results for the two years. From 1st August, 1863, to 30fch 
April, 1864, a period of nine months, 36,326 papers were im- 
pressed ; whereas the average for nine months of 1864-65 was 
66,463, exhibiting an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 

Order of Government. — I’he increase in receipts was very sat- 
isfactory j the iucveasG in the number of prosecutions for in- 
fringement of the Stamp law sliowed that the local authorities 
were paying more attention to the matter. The increase in the 
number of non-official vendors was also satisAictory. His Honour 
concurred with the Commissioner and the Board in tliinking 
that the discount on Hoondees impressed and adhesive stam pi 
might with advantage be raised to 8 per cent., while on judicial 
stamps of low values it might bo fixed at 4 per cent. The 
measure would accordingly be recommended to the Government 
ot India as an experimental one. 


the administeation of civil justice IK TUB 

PUNJAB. 

1864. 

A. Punjab Government by A. 

District anrl Rm-fii n instituted in the 

1,03,713 of which the District^ d«nng the yem*, amounted to 
Cause Courts with 22 976 

Courts with 5 600 hini^c, ^ Cantonment Alagisirates’ 
.1863 the Total nib: "las 93 

ill 1863 it was ^ t ^S62 it was 96,466, and 

whioh 1,03,230, o, 07 ‘ ^ 1.06,450 cases on the file, of 

. 9/ per cent,, wore ^.snosecl of cKuing the 
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year, leaving 3,220 ca?es pending at its close. The increase is 
attributed to the increased investment of capital in the purcliase 
of agricultural produce ; the guorving value of proprietary rights, 
and the provision of increased facilities for the disposal of civil 
suits. The general average duration nas 16 da 3 ^Sj the same as last' 
year. Of the suits disposed of, 43,810, or 42 per cent,, ^yele 
decided on their merits, — 30,618, or 30 i>cr cent,, hy confession, 
18,921, or 19 per cent., were adjusted in court, and 9,878, or 9 
pier cent, non-suited, struck off on default. ^ Of the contested 
suits, SO per cent, were decided against plaintiff in favour of de- 
fendant, to 31 per cent, in 1863 ; but of the whole number dis- 
posed of, the proportion in favour of defendant falls to 18 per 
cent., while it was 29 per cent, in 1863. The piopoilioti 
of decrees in whole onlp' 47 per cent, of the cases tiled, fur- 
ther evinces care and discrimination on tiie part of the courts in 
general.' Very similar lesults are apjiaient in the statistics of 
the 8 Small Cause Courts, in whicli, on an average, BS per cent, 
of the suits of the districts in which they are located wore dis- 
posed of. The total number of suits instituted was 22,976, or 
above 1,000 more tlian in 1863. Of the total disposed of, 23,112, 
or 99 ])er cent., 9,635 or 41 jicr cent, were decided on their 
merits. The propoition decided in favour of defendant by trial, 
was 21 per cent, to 24 in 1863, The general proportion ot cases 
decided in favour of defendant, out of the whole di.spo.sed of, was 
11 per cent, to 10 in 1863. Of the suits disposed of by Cauton- 
meut Joint lilagistrates, under Act III, of 1859, which amount- ' 
ed to 6,603, 2,199 or 39 per cent, only were decided on their 
merits, and, of these 12 per cent, only in favour of defendant. 
The cases referred to arbitration amounted to 8,173, or 8 per ' 
cent,, to 7 percent in 1863. The total value of original suits 
‘disposed of was Hs. 62,15,309, or an apparent decrease of 16 ' 
lakhs upon- the returns of 1863 ; but the.se latter included ap- 
peals, whereas the statement for 1864 is of regular suits only. 
More tliim one-half of the suits were for sums not exceeding 
Ks. 16. 

Ai^peals . — Appeals to Deputy Commissioners were less in 
number than in 1863, 3,302 lb 3,805 in the previous yew were 
disposed of. Of these, 18 per cent, were rejected without being 
gone into, and the rest tried. Of these, 1,384, or 42 per cent., 
were confirmed. The percentage of cases returned for re- 
investigation was 21, to 20 in 1863. The general aveiage 
duration was^ Jo days. The appeals to Commissioners num- 
bered 3,971, to 3.167 in 1863. 3,142 were regular appeals, 
and 829 special "vphe miniber, ponding amounted to 554, to 
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265 in 1868. Of those tiied, 1,734, or 68 per cent., were 
confirmed ; and per cent, were returned for re-investigation. 
The general average duration was 43 da}s, which was lower 
than in 1863. The total appeals to the. Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court were 490, to 353 m 1863. 387 were rejected. Of the 

103 tried, 32, or 31 per cent, were coiifirnied and 26 returned \ 
14 were reversed and modified ; 31 remained pending. The 
average duration was 12 da 3 'S. 

iEiscellaneoiLS Cases and Deeds . — There were 55,971 mis- 
cellaneous cases before the District Courts, whereof 51,773 
were disposed of. 31,162 decrees were executed during the 
3 'ear, being an increase of more than 3,000 on the previous 
yeo-v. 9,131 cases of execution. Avere struck off on default; 
and 3,772 cases Avere pending at the close of the 3 ^ear. Ten 
sales of hereditary and joint acquired property Av^ere sanctioned 
dining the year. Nearl}^ 10,000 more deeds Avere registered 
than in 1863. The total number AA-^as 39,343. 

General, — Mr, Roberts believes that the state of the depart- 
ment of Justice in the Punjab Avill bear faAmurable comparison 
Avitli that of any other part of India. Year by 3 ^car upwards of 
97 percent, of the cases instituted are disposed of, at an average 
duration of onl 3 ^ 16 days for each suit. There are no arrears. 
If all the remanet cases had been ready for trial, the}'' could 
have been disposed of in 9 days. He ascribes thus to Mr. 
Cusfs linAvearied and able supervision for nearly three years. 
In place of Small Cause Courts with single judges, Mr. Roberts 
A'vouid attain finality of judgment, and an improved adminis- 
tration of justice, by associating present judges of all 
grades in benches# of three-subordinate judges. A superior 
oflicer from the head quarters of the district should visit tAvo, 
three, or four of the subordinate judges in succession, ac- 
cording to the amount of AA'ork and tlie distance of the out- 
stations, for a certain number of days, every month or evavy 
other month, and should be met in each jurisdiction b 5 ' the 
nearest subordinate judge. The three sitting together, should 
dispose of all contested cases ready for hearing, and their de- 
cisions in all cases of the nature cognizable by Small Cause 
Courts, up to an amount of 1,000 rupees, or even higher, 
should be final. At least 85 per cent, of tlic litigation of the 
country Avoukl thus once for all be disposed of on the spot 
where it originated. The fcAV large suits for persoualt 3 >^ 
all the suits regarding real propert}’-, wldch do not exceed 
10 to 15 per cent, of the entiie litigatidu, should be bear'd 
by a bench of tlircc judges presided over h'i the Depaly Oom- 

VOI;. ]X., I’AKX IV. 3 B 
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iiiisfaionor. Thorc aliDuld be appeal only in eases of veal properly, 
o>:ccpl on points of law or custom or usage having the ioicc of 
law. 

Orders of Government . — The Lieutenant Governor concurs 
with the Judicial Commissioner in the belie! that an incroaso 
in the scale of costs in the larger suits ivould be beneficial ; while 
the increiise pf income ^Yould be of tbe greatest beuefit in 
providing funds for the more efficient atlministraticn of justice ; 
but, looldng at the statistics of litigationj and the fact that 
already complaints are made that tiie Civil Courts arc im-. 
necessarily resorted to for the enforcement of petty claims, 
as a means of annoyance and vexation, be is not desirous of 
seeing a reduotion in the costs of smrdler cases. The annually 
increasing number of petty suits shews that the existing scale of 
costs is not preventive of free resort to Courts of Justice. The 
fact that 12 per cent, of tho cases decided arc decided entirely in 
favour of defendant, and of tho remainder, 47 per cent, pailially 
in favour of defendant, shews that false and exaggerated 
claims are even now too numerous. His Honour is itot prepared 
to accede to all the Judicial Commissioners’ views against the 
iulroduclion of tho amended Code of Civil Procedure into 
tho Punjab. The popularity of tho Small Causo- Courts is an 
argument against his scheme of benches of native judges presided 
over by a European officer for finally disposing of svpts up to Ps. 
1,000. Tliese Courts have now been established in the Punjab 
for nearly four -years. Up to the close of 1864 they -were eight 
in number, and during the year under report 22,712 suits, 
or upwards of one-fifth of the litigation of the province, was 
disposed of by the judges. Notwithslauciing a considerable 
reduction in the territorial jurisdiction of these Courts, effected " 
during tho ye.ar, the number of suits instituted increased from 
21,949 to 22,976. Considering tho absence of complaint against 
the Courts, tlic testimony of loc.al officers in their favour, the 
increased resort to tliem? the indication given in the statistics 
that their popularity is not tho result of hasty or undue ac- 
quiescence in the claims of plaintiffs, and the admitted promptir 
tude and despatch of their procedure, — the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor tliinks the working of the Small Cause Courts, has proved 
to be generally successful. Nevertheless, His Honour believes 
that, eventually, some more effective substitute for the Caw 
of appeal than fft present exists, will have to bo provided.;' and 
that it will.be liecessary to bo most careful, at all times, in tbo^ 
selection of. tlio piVsiding officer, to guard against llio inlroduo'- 
tion of abuses. The Jncutcmint .Govonior trusts that it mav 
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beiibornG iu mind, that, bile oh ti'ie, one band clispatcli iii tlie , 
disposal of suits, esi^ecially- those ' of the class feiatiug^to.'meil-. ^ 
■cantile and agricultufal operations, is of the greatest importance y 
on the other h/ihd, no restless aiixiety for clearifiles/prfoi' a . 
/short “ average duration,” should be allowed to 'interfere ndth 
; that full and - thorough investigation of cases, for which, in the .: 
.present :sta,tc of oni* judicial system, the judge must he, con- 
■ , sid ered .resfionsi ble. ■ - ■ “ r, ^ ' :■■ ■ , 


OPERATIONS IN THE CENTRAL' 

, PROVINCES. 

1864-65. ' 'I r - 

Tins Report consists of a review of the progress of the' land 
■ settlement in the Central Provinces during 1864-65. by.; the 
Officiating Chief Commissioner, 

, ;:Stcdisties^~ln that year the demarcation of village boundaries 
Avas done in 2,081 villages. The field measurement was made in 
2,89,1 ; villages. Assessment statistics were compiled and classi- 
, fied in 5,948 villagesi Revised asaessments'of the land reveh-^ 
he yirere announced in 6,340 villages. The adjustment of rents 
.was completed in 7,721, villages. The final record of rights; 

. and the administration paper, were compiled in about 8,000. 

. fillageSj;-ljl43 boundary disputes were decided and 13j430 re- . 
Venue-free : tenures were investigated. Enquiries into' the . 
proprietary right to 10,571 villages were raadcj .2,142 appeals . 
Were decided by Settlement Officers) and 980 by 'the Settler ■ 
inent Commissioner. About 24 million acres were adjudged to : 
be excess waste, available for sale under the Waste .Land Siile 
Rules ; and the demarcation of these wastes Was reffecteddn 
height districts.' Duplicates of the field map and bf the record, of 
. ifghis Were' made in more than 8,000 villages. 'All Settlement 
operations were' completed, and the, Settlement reboids- made 
over to, the- District office in more than 8,000 villages;- arid final 
, , .Scttlenient , Reports for two districts were' .prepared and sub-.. 
niitted. : The ; total expenditure during the. year ;,W'hs: 'Rs. ■ 
v5,82',420.; : More . than a quarter of- the land /revenue' of the 
, Central; Provinces has , been assessed within the'year ; less, than; 

. oiie-fifth p.f, the revenue/remains for assessment. ..vTIie ffinarici^^^^ 

^ .result' of'the;y'ear’8 apsessmejits was annnerease 
ill ;'lheriand revenue,: or. 7'periceht. on Rid whble-amo.Unt bf re-/ 

; venue:; whiclt;came :unde^yisiph.:,/Th^total laiid/reyenue; of 
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the Central Provincea subject to assessment was Rs, 51,75,711?, 
and up to the close o£ the year more than 42 lakhs had come 
under settlement. The revenue now amounts to Us. 63,95,684, 
or 4 per cent, in excess of the demand previous to re-assess- 
ment ; nearly ten more lakhs of revenue have still to come 
under revision,- and the net increase on the whole revenue of the 
Central Pi'ovinccs will be about 5 per cent, The districts 
w’here assessments have been completed, and have resukecl in 
an increased revenue, are Jubbulpore, Nursingpore, Hoshun- 
gabad, Bnitool, and Sdbnce. 

Rents and Prices , — The land revenue of the Central Pro- 
vinces, as it now stands, falls at 8 annas 8 pies per acre 
of cultivated area. These rates are certainly low,- compared 
with the rates which obtain in l^ortli-Western India; but 
there is much in scarcity of labour, the comparative sparsencss 
of the population, the landed tenures, and in the past fr?cal 
history of some districts, to account for the lightness of the 
land revenue. Tlio two districts in which the land revenue 
seems lightest, are Hoshungabad and Wurdah. In Hoshun- 
gabad there is such an ample supply of waste land that 
rents cannot rise in proportion to the rise in the value of 
produce. If landlords were to raise their rents suddenly, and 
largely, Mheir tenants would quickly betake themselves to the 
wastes of Iloslningabad, or of the neighbouring district of 
jSlimar. As in Iloshungabad, so in Wurdah, a Railway runs ^ 
through the district ; the money value of the produce of Wurdah 
has increased cent, per cent, during the last four years. On 
the other hand, the Wurdah district had, for a century previous 
to re-assessment, groaned under triennial Mabratta Settlements,- 
at which the State professedly took from the cultivator the 
highest sum he could possibly pay. landholders and tenants, 
until within the last three years, were poor, — almost to a man ; 
rents either stagnated of fell ; and many thousand rupees of the 
Government demand used to he uncollected at the end of each 
year. Three years ago, indeed, a new’’ era dawned for. the 
agriculturists of Tfurdah, when the price of cotton rose till 
it reached 900 per cent, on the prices of 186S, and w'hen tlm 
price of grain of all kinds went up at least forty per cent. 
I3ut rents did not rise in proportion to the rise in the price 
of produce, and the settlement officer considered that, if he 
wore^ to^ enhance the Government demand in anticipation of 
the rise in rents, which must sooner or later occur, there would 
be considerable risk that the landholders, being without capital, 
would be unable to pay, and Would be ruined during the first 
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few years of the Settlement. After the adjushnent of rents 
in 'Wnrdah, the Government demand is still quite 80 pei c_en . 
of the rental of the district. In no district are the revised 
assessments of the land revenue too high ; for out of the nine 
districts where the revised assessments have been comple ed, 

the demand for 1864-65 was collected in full for seven, while 
in none of the others did the collectable balance at the end ot 
the year amount to } per cent, on the deniand. , j u 

Mcord of to the end of 1864-65 there had been 

tested^the holdings of 36,949 village proprietors; of 10,928 in- 
dividual prdprietors, of 122,536 tenants with right of occupancy; 
and of 210,755 tenants-at-will. To proprietors of holdings are 
secured full proprietary rights in the fields, to the ownership of 
which they have a prescriptive title ; while they have no voice 
in the administration of the village, and they pay their land 
revenue through the chief landholder of their village. Owing 
to the probabifity of Sect. VI. of Act X. of 1869 being modi- 
fied, in accordance with the orders of the Supreme Government, 
the' record of rights was so preptired as to distinguish those 
tenants, who are recorded as occupancy ryots in virtue of their 
bare occupancy of 12 years, from such tenants as may header 
dared to have a real right of occupancy on account of such 
specific circumstances as prescription, custom,- or consent 6f 
their landlords. The former were declared to have only condi- 
tional rights— the latter, absolilte. If a change in the law 
should be made, there will be no difficulty, and there will be 
no hardship, in relegating to the category of tenants-at-will all 
those tenants 'whose occupancy rights are now conditionally 
i'ecorded. 'Certainty of tenure is even more appreciated by the 
people of these Provinces than fixity of demand. 

Final Gonvpletioth and Cost of the Settlement — The stira df 
234 lakhs had already been spent upon the Settlement of the 
Central Provinces ; and before the Settlement is everywhere 
concluded, it will have cost nearly 12 lakhs more. The land 
revenue of the Provinces, 51 lakhs of rupees, will thus be 
settled at a cost of 70 per cent, oh one year’s revenue. The 
occurrence of the mutiny, the destruction of Settlement re- 
, cords, 'the suspension of Settlement business during 1867 and 
1858, added greatly to the cost of settling the Saugor and 
!Nerbudda territories. The area surveyed by three parties rn 
the year was 3,467 square miles, in the Saugor, Nagpore and 
Xerbudda distrietB. The Revenue Survey of five districts 
' has been' completed ; that ai three morje districts Is hear coni- 
pletion; and in two more districts a good beginning has bee'n 
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mndc. The fourth or Chaiula Survey party reached the Cen- 
tral Provinces Into in the season, an<l was uiiable to do much 
more than make a beginning in the Chanda district. 


EXTERNAL COM^IERCE OE THE POETS OP 
RANGOON, BASSE]X,MOULJIErN, TAVOY,MERGUI, 
KYOUK PIIYOO, AND AKYAB. 

1863 - 64 '. 

This Report consists of detailed tables nhicii may be thug 
summaiized :— 

Rakgoox. 


• ti 

• •4 


»•< 


Rs. 

79,09,475' 

5,75,809 

37,10,140 

2,72,730 

14,94,413 

1,16,90,475 

20,10,760 

27.88,050 


Duty Ertporls to Foreign .and non-Bcug.il Porto 
Duty 

“Duly from do. 

Duty ... ... 

Fj'ee Import, s from do. ... 

Do. from Bengal Ports 

Free Exports to Foreign and non-Bengal Ports 
Do. to Bengal Foils 

Free Imports re-exported to Foreign and nou-Fcngal^ 

Ports ... ... ... 

Do. to Bengal Ports ..< 

Shifiyiwj . — There .arrived from Foreign and non-Bcng.al Ports 
426 vessels with 186,750i tons, and there departed to the s.ime 
440 vessels with 1,173,484^ tons. There arrived from Bengal 
Ports 222 vessels with 66,062i tons and there departed 179 
with 52,708 .V tons. 

BAssEin. 


1,7 i,m 
42,54,309 


But}' Exports to Foreign and non-Beng.al Polls 
Dut^^ ... ... ... ... ... 

Duly 7inj>orts from do. .« 

Duty ... ... ... ... ... 

Fieo Imports from do. ... ... 

Do. from Bengal Porta ... ... 

Free Exports to Foreign and non-Bengal Ports 
Do. ' to Bengal Ports ... 

Prom Poi;ejgn and non-Bengal Ports there arrived all>a«sem 
53 vessels- with 36,350 tons niuPthere departed to the same 6^ 
vessels with 33,S08.i tons. Prom Bengal Ports there arrived 


Es. 

10,91,924 
1,28,740 
18,941 
937 
,22,085 
2,48,737 
31,427 
85,530 
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24 with 8,30 G tons and to the same there departed 36 with 
3,323 tons. 

MOULIIEIK. 


Ks. 


Dul 3 ’ Exports lo Foreign and non-Bengal Poil« ... (5,14,719 

««• ••• ... *»• 46,613 

Dut 3 ' Imports from do. ... ... 5,33,800 

Buty *•* •** *•* *** *" *'• 49,13o 

Free Imports from do. ... ... ... ... 4,30,345 

Bo. from Bengal Foils ... ... ... 39,20,321 

Free Expoits to Foicign and non-Bengal Ports ... 33,50,401 

Do, to Bengal Foils ... ... ... 6,79,849 

Imports ic-expoited lo Foicign and non-Bengal Ports ... 1,02,755 

Bo. to Bengal Ports... ... ... 7,71,493 



Tayoy. 

Es. 

Puty Exports to Foreign and non-Bengal Ports ... 97,454 

Duty ... ... ... ... ... 11,228 

Duty Imports from do, ... ... ... ... 1,87,225 

Duty ... ... ... ... ... ... 8,068 

Free Imports fiom do. ... ... ... ... 84,534 

Bo. from Bengal Ports ... ... ... 1,59,289 

Free Exports to Foreign and non-Bengal Ports ... 1,44,084 

Bo, ^ lo Bengal Ports ... ... ... 66,363 

Bhi'ppmg , — From Bengal Porta there arrived 203 craft with 
8,607 tons and to the same there departed 407 craft with 4,714 
tons. From Foreign and non-Bengal Ports there arrived 66 
Vessels with 3^788 tons audsho the same there departed 73 with 
S,738| ton« ‘ , V 
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Duly Imjwrts from Foreign and non-Bengal Povlh 
Duty ... 

Duty to do. 

Dvtty ... ••• ••• ♦** 

Krone Puyoq. 


Kc,. 

14,289 

3,122 

21,804 

1,978 


R^. 

191-8 

7S0 

27.5G0 

1,09,7 


Free Imports from Foreign and no:i-Bengal Ports 

Free Exports to Bengal Poi ts 
Do, to Foreign and iion- Bengal Ports 
Pice Imports from Beng’al Ports ... _ ••• 

Shix>pmg . — 'riievG depaitcd 8 vessels ''vith 134S tons to 
Foreif'n anti non-Bengal Ports and front Bengal Pons there 
arrive'd 8 vessels with 862 tons while to the same there departed 
8 with 362 tons. . 

Aicv-vn. 


Rs. 

1,07,214 
12,085 
‘15,72,223 
4.79.91 C 
0.19,145 
8,02,471 


Duty Impoits fiom Foreign and non-Bengal poits 
Duty ... ^ ... ••• ••• ••• 

Duty Exports (chiefly rice) to do. 

Duty ... ... ... ... ••• 

Free Imports from do. ... ... ... ... 

X'’rec Expoits to do. 

Free Imports fiom Bengal Foils (Hs. 25,53,941 of this 
was treasure) ... ... ... ... 5,3,47,780 

Free Exports to do. ... ... ... ... 15,20,081 

Imi^orts ic-exporlccl to Foreign ami non-Bengal Ports ... 18,534 

iShipinnj . — There arrived from Foreign and non-Bengal 
Ports 25$ ships with 126,674.' tons and there departed to the 
same 228 wiilj 108,335 tons. There aiTived fi'om Bengal Ports 
110 ships with 44,788 tons to there departed to the same 115 
ships with 47,638 to'ns. 


PEABL FISHERIES. 

Bonibatj Scconh, JVo. BXXXV2., A'cto fSen'es. 

j t 

Ost 10th August 1863 the Bombay Government asked infor- 
mation from the Ceylon Government as to the measures takenin 
Ceylon for the protection and extension of the Pearl Fishery 
beds, and the Bides under, which the Fislieries are Jet. 
The informtttion, which constitutes . the bulk of tins Report, 
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Order of JBomhai/ Gotennustd about Pearl Fkhing, 

Wits furnished on 29th December 1S6<% end on 26th February 
J865 the Oovernment of Bombay recorded the following Eesolu- 
tion. " It is only in respect of the Pearl Oyster that it seema 
desirable that Government should undertake any experiments. 
TiVith the view of introducing this variety on the coasts of the 
Presidency, the Comiuitsioner in Sind, and tlie Collectors of 
Ahmedabad, Sur.at, Tnunn, Butnagherry, and Canarn, should be 
iurnished t^ith copies of these papers, and should be requested 
"to select suitable localities for' the formation of the Oyster 
Banks ; and the Government of Ceylon and the Resident in the 
Persian Gulf should be applied to to procure supplies of Oys- 
ters for distribution to the Collectors by sinking faggots on the 
Pearl Banks to wliich llic young Oysters would attach them- 
selves, or by some of the other plans described in the treatises 
on the subject. The Oysters might then be forwarded in casks 
full of salt water, or by other suitable means. In this way it 
is probable that a coimncncement in culture of the Pearl Oyfetcr 
in this Presidency may be made, and that it might bo gradual- 
ly extended. The faggots for the Oysters to niiach themselves 
to should be sunk in about six fathoms water, witli weights at- 
tached to them, and drawn up at the proper season by inenna 
of the cable with which they w'ould be attached to buoys to in* 
dicafe iheir position. By this means the expense of large Div- 
ing Establi-^hmcnts would be obviated.*’ 

Ceylon Pearl Fisheries from 1855 to i860.— Mr, D. Vane, 
Acting Treasurer in Ceylon, .submitted a Report on tbe Ceylon 
Fisheries, on 28th Febsuary 1868, to the Ceylon Government, 
Pearl banks ai*e believed to extend all along the FI, ‘SY. coast 
irom Kogonibo to Mannar, and the charts and records contain 
tha names and positions of 19 banks, but the larger portion of 
them have never yielded fisheries either to the Dutch or Eng- 
lish governments. The Arippo banks have yielded very large 
revenues to the Dutch and English governments; they were 
fished by the Dutch so far back as 1667, and with intervals 
gave fisheries up to 1768. This ivas tlie last under the Dutch, 
as a period of twenty-eight years then passed without a fishery. 
In 1706, tlie first year of English government, a series of 
fisheries commenced, and, continuing with intervals of one to 
two years to 1809, yielded the large sum of £517,481 Iff, 
Phe second scries, from 1814 to 1816 and 1820, yielded 
£89,908 16s. 7cl. The third scries, from 1828, continued w’itli 
Only one year’s (1834) interval to 1837, and yielded £227,131 
33«. 8c?., and alter a lapse of eighteen years the present series 
commenced,' giving in 1865, 1867, 1858, 1859, and 1860 rc- 
von ix.,rAiii !v, a 0 
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Ceylon, 


ceipfa to'tliG amount of X137,45S 106;. lOd ; Ceylon has during 
the last sixty years derived from her pearl fisheries tiearl}^ a 
million of money, or X951, 975-4-9. The majority of the banks 
are distant from eight to twehe miles from the shore, and can- 
not be easily robbed. Mr. Vane condemns the former system 
of renting the right of fishery with from JOO to .300 boats 
daily, which is the much desired object of the rich Cheltios, 
who would make a large pecuniary sacrifice for its remtroduc- 
tion. The proceedings of 1835, 183G, and 1837 and 1855 to 
IBCO, have established that fisheries can be successfully con- 
ducted without having recourse to renting, and that by the sale 
of the oyster the fair value of n fishery is realised in a straight- 
forward manner, devoid of all mystery, deception and con- 
cealment, as purchasers have to a great e.\tcnt the means of 
ascertaining the real value. 

, Desciiption oj the Fishci'y, — Inspections of the beds by a 
steamer should take place during the N. E. monsoon. The Eng- 
lish (living system enables the inspector to lay down the exact 
position of the bed by the bearings of the landmarks. Accord- 
ing to the number of oysters a diver is able to bring up at .t. 
time the calculation is made of how many five divers with relief, 
constantly at wmk for sixjioura a day, could bring up; and the 
probable quantit}’' of oysters on the bed and its out-turn, is thus 
assumed. Of course this estimate is always very much below 
the actual out-turn at a fishery. When a bed of oysters is of 
an age,to be fished a sample of 10,000 or 12,000 is taken up, land- 
ed at once, and, being most carefully counted, they are placed 
in a largo boat. After ten or twelve days, when the oyster 
flesh has become a mass of putrid matter, the washing takes 
place. By naked coolies, carefully watched, the shells are . 
well rubbed together ; those having pearls adhering thereto arc 
set apait for the pearl to be cut away, and the other shells 
are placed in heaps alongside each mam After all the shells are 
removed the water is baled out and passed through sieves and 
cloth to arrest any pearls that might be so taken up, and then a 
disgusting mass of filthy putrid matter and mud remains, 
amongst which the pearl is seen glistening, and the excitement 
of looking for and collecting the large ones begins. The 
superintendent’s eyes must be evcr 3 "where to prevent any hands 
hut his own picking them out. The mass of mud, sand, shells, 
and putrid flesh is then collected^ in a . heap, and after 
being cleansed by repeated ^ washings is laid upon cloths 
exposed to the sun to dry. . When thoroughly .dry the 
large pearls arc picked Out by hand and the smaller ones aro 
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eifted by ’r^'omen. During ibis process every 'precaution is 
tabon tlmt no peuria are lost: every article used is wadied^ uiul 
tbe water passed tbvougb sieves of ibe smallest eir.e, and a 
vigilant watch kept over all the people employed, as they arc 
adepts at seeing and concealing pearls. When all the pearls 
are collected, three or fonr inleHigcnt, respectable pearl dealers, 
rvho arc mostly of the Moorman class, arc called in to estimate 
their value, wliieh is douc^ by sizing, classing, weighing ; and 
according to these rcsulte the valuation is assigned to each class 
of pearls by the market rates then ruling. Sir-ing or arrang- 
ing the pearls into ten ditl'erent sizes, Irom the largest to 
the smallest, is done by passing them successively through what 
are called small brass sieves, said to bo of 20, 30, 50, 80, 100, 
200, 400, 600, SOO, 1000 holes each, (hough there is no cert.ninty 
that all basket.^ really contain these exact number.'? except the 
larger ones. Each of the ten sizes may include tho.se of nearly 
every class', the t-sventy to eight basket may each have Anic, 
. Anatharic, ICaliippoo, Krowel : and this iicccssitnicB the second 
operation of-clnssing — one that requires the greatest skill and 
judgment, and which hardly any two personB nil) do alike. Tlic 
perfections in pearls are shape and lustre, viz. sphericity, and a 
silvery brightness free from any disnoloralion v.'hatcver : and as 
the pearl hns these two essentials, eo do the valuers assign them 
to their appropriate clasB, viz. ; — perfect in bphericity 
and lustre, .d naf/o27'?c —follower or companion, hui lailing 
somewhat in one point — citlier .‘’phericlt)* or lusiit*. Mohuhjoc — - 
confused, imperfect, failing in both points, esiiecinliy in bril* 
lianoy "of colour. Kallipo — rejected or outcast, us tailing still 
more in both points. Koro^vcll — nearer or eboricr a double 
pearl. Fce^al — mis-shapen, and clustered more than two to each 
other. Oadivoe — beauty. iJ/andangroc—folded or bent pearls. 
Kuial — very mie-shapen, small. Thool — small gains. 

The pcaids having been sized and classed, each class ia then 
weighed and recorded in IcalaTijic wd’ii jndie. The, former 
is a brass weight, equal, it ia said, to 01 grains ; the manjadic 
is a small red berry, having the property, when lull sized, of 
being all exactly of the same weight, and are reckoned as 20 to 
tbe kabmjie. The weights being ascertained, tbe valuation ib 
then fixed to each pearl or eel of pearls according to their res- 
pective sizes and classes, the inferior classes solely according to 
weiglit at market value of such pearls at so many star pagodas, 
2 . c. Us. 3^ each per kalanjie * but tho eiiperior elassea, i, c, 
Anie, Analharie and tho Vadivoe, if good, are not valued only 
by weight, but at so immh per chew of their weight—thc native 
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pearl dealers’ method of assigning the proper value hy weight- 
to a valuable article of small weighty and is akin to the practice 
of dealers in precious stones who multiply the value per carat 
by the square of the weight of the article. 

When a fishery is to take place, notice is' issued in the 
Government Gazette, and about the middle of h'cbruary the 
bank to be. fished is buoyed off, and a sample taken up and 
valued, so that its out-turn may be conifmred with that of 
November, and the latest condition and prospects eshibiied ; it 
is this sample, alnays very much superior in ^Yeightand quality, 
winch the speculators are, until they have washed the 
purchases, guided. By the end of February the barren sandy 
beach of Sillawatorre is filled with some 6,000 or 6,000 persons,- 
who have housed themselves in temporary buildings. As the 
boats arrive they arc registered, some are rtjected as too sinalk 
or badly found, but as the residue is ahYa)-s double the number 
needed, the fortunate privilege of being engaged in a fishery 
is determined by lottery. The agitation, nn.\iety, and eagerness 
of all are depicted in the countenance ; most utter an apparent 
prayer or invocation, the Catholics cross themselves, and many 
are aljnost too nervous to pick up the paper ; when done it is 
handed to Iho superintendent, wdio opens and declares blank or 
piize. An effort is made to find employment for all before the 
fishery closes ; but those successful at the lottery haveofeoursethe 
first claim, and the good fortune of longer employ. The crew of. 
a boat consists of 23 persons, and is requited and allowed only to 
have 6 Diving stones, 1 Tindil or stcersm.an, I Saraan Oattee, who 
Jias cliarge ot the boat, 1 Thod)-, who bales out water and cleans 
the boat, 10 Divers, two for each stone, 10 Munducks or Divers’ 
attendai)ts„ to pull up the stone and oysters and aid the diver. 
Their remuneration for fishing up the oysters is one-fourth of the 
quantity daily fished. The speculative character of each day’s ' 
work gives to all concerned the personal interest so necessary to 
carry on the hard and anxious work of a pearl fishery. Each 
boat’s share is divided amongst themselves, according to old 
established customs. 

The .Diving . — At midnight on the first night of the Fishery,- 
a gun is fired and all the boats leave for the banks amid great 
excitement. Each boat is furnished tvith five diving stones about 
14 lbs. weight— three are worked ou one side, two on the other 
— suspended by a thick rope over sticks pr-ojecting from the 
boat’s sides in such a convenient position as to qllow the diver, 
whilst at the surface of the watgr, to adjust the stone by lower- 
ing, or raising it, when he rests his foot within a loop affixed to 
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it ; stones are used to accelerate the ‘descent He then places 
the loop of his diving net around his neck, and gives notice to . 
the two attendants in charge of the rope and line of stone and 
net, draws in his breath, closes his nostrils with one hand, raises” 
his body to give force to the descent, slips his hold of the bight - 
of the diving cord, and is rapidly carried to the bottom. Eeach- 
ing the bottom he leaves the stone (which the attendants in- 
stantly haul up and make fast), throws himself on the ground, 
along which he creeps, filling his net as quickly as possible ; 
when obliged to ascend he jerks the net cord, which is instantly 
hauled up by the attendants, by which time the diver is also at 
<he surface, and again holding on by the diving stone. The div- 
ing is then repeated by the first set until their number of turns 
is over, when they take rest, and the second do the work ; thus, 
under the excitement of expected gain, these men continue for 
six hours without flagging at this most trying and laborious ex- 
ertion. WTien regularly at work they remain under water from 
60 to 7,0 seconds. One man, but one only, has been known to 
remain for 95 seconds. The number of oysters brought up at each 
dive depends upon the quantities on the ground — 40 to 50 is 
a good average, and this would give from 20,000 to 30,000 as a 
boat load; At 12 or 1 o’clock, according as the sea-breeze sets 
in and to the work done, the inspector fires the gun to leave off 
diving and set sail for Sillawatorre. The boats discharge their - 
'load into the Government Jcootto — a large enclosed place within 
which are marked spaces bearing eacli boat’s number.. Each 
boat’s fish is arranged into six separate lots, and each lot divid- 
ed into four smaller, lots, the Government officers giving over 
to the boatmen one of each four divisions, in all six parcels ; 
and as the people do not know which of the four is likely to be 
assigned to them, they very carefully and fairly divide them ; 
the other three of each of the six lots are then thrown together, 
counted, and removed to the sale and delivering portion of the 
kootto, and the boat’s number affixed to each heap. By the 
next morning a return is furnished to the superintendent of the 
separate outturn of each boat and the total of the preceding 
day’s fishing. A sale is held at the cutohorry about 12 o’clock, 
when the oysters are put up in lots of 1,000, with the right of 
taking at the price knocked down froru 1,000 to 20,000 or 
30,000. According to the total quantity for sale ^which is 
always declared^ at the commencement), and whe-o- there is no 
combination, purchases are eagerly made at the larger quanti- 
ties ; but when there is eithex’ a combination to lower prices, or 
opposition between the Chetties and Moormen, the sales are 
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prolonged by lots of 3,000 to 2,000, and all the ingenuity of each 
party exercised to effect the object in view. ’As soon as the 
purchasers pay for their lots, delivery orders are issued to the* 
officers in charge of the kootto, and until the fishery boats arrive 
the oysters are delivered. This goes on daily, and from the 
first day of fishery until the conclusion the woik is incessant 
A break occasionally occurs from a southerly gale or combina- 
tion practices. 

In tlic fishery of 1855 twenty days were oeciipicd, and 
the yield was for Government live millions, and including 
divers’ shares 6^ inillioas. . The outturn of pearls nas limit- 
ed in quantity and variety ; there were but few of the 
Vadivoe quality, but there were many large pearls of the Anieand 
Anatharic class. Mr. Vane saw several that realised at Sillaiva- 
torre from £16 to over £20 each, and were said to be worth jn 
India considcrablj^ larger sums. The average paid was at fiisfc 
Its. 26 per 1,000 and then R«. 17. In 1857 a fishing of 23 days 
yielded to Government over 24-| millions, and including divers’ 
shares S2^ millions of oysters, and a revenue of ,€20,363. Com- 
bination kept down the price. The representatives of several 
Indian temples attended to claim the right of fi^liing on behalf 
thereof with a certain number of privilege boats, but having Ob'- 
tallied the authority of Government to resist the claim, Mr. 
Vane did so, despite incessant eoHcitation and assertion of lighta. 
Such claims had not really been admitted by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and were not recognised by tlie ICnglish Government. 
In 1858 there were 18 days’ fishing giving over l2^- millions for 
Government, and with divers’ shares nearly IG^ millions of oyst- 
ers, and a revenue of €24,000. In 1860 part ot the Choval Paar 
hank was fislied. The work occupied eleven d.ays ; the yield of 
oysters was over 3 millions for Government, and including 
divers’ share nearly millions ; the revenue for this small 
quantity being £9,44S, the lowest rate of sale being £5 4s.,'the 
bigbest €8 Ss., and the average €6 os. 9d. per 1000. The 
Modrignm had not been fished for above twenty years. It 
yielded £48,215. In the fishery of 1860 there was" no combin- 
ation, the supply being only 2^ millions of oysters for Govern-' 
incut, or 3?, millions including divers’ shares, and the number 
of purchasers being unusually largo. Consequently the oysters 
sold as high a8t£iS, and aver.aged £14-10 per 1000, realising a 
total receipt of €36,681. The Clievul and jModrignm paars yield- 
ed in five ycars'.a total of 72 milJiong of oysters, for 64 of 
which Governmeirt received aggregate receipts of £140,302 
^ and a net revenue of £117,453, so the divers and boat people 
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received as their one-fourth share 28 millions of oystersj and 
therefore earned at least £46,700. The native divers are in 
reality the bone and sinews of the fisheries. The European 
system of divinir, with all the needed appliances of assistants, 
separate boats for the pumps and oysters, possible delays by 
accidents, &c., would not only be attended w'ith veiy heavy 
expenditure, but the work daily done could not be half that 
the present system. Under the evil system of renting, the 
Modrigam would have been scraped up, young and old, at one 
fishery ; the Cheval in two at most, and the £140,000, as well 
as the lion’s share of the divers’ £63,700, together with all the 
profits made by the numerous speculators, would have gone 
into the pockets of t%vo or three Chetty firms. Ceylon would 
not have derived any of the benefits which by the present divi- 
sion amongst speculators belonging to the island she must have. 
There would have been no encoui'agement for an increase of the 
diver class, and the present prospective series of fisheries, the 
' first of which was expected to yield in 1863 £55,000, and in the 
next four or five years some £200,000 to £300,000, would not 
have existed. 

Natuml History of the Oyster . — The Report contains several 
papers by E, E. Kelaart, M. D., on the Natural History of the 
Pearl Oyster of Ceylon and on the Pear] Banks. He proposes a 
plan to girdle or barricade the oyster banks with coir-matting 
supported on .iron frames, to and place round each bank about 
ten yards beyond the edge of oyster bed, fascines, dead oyster 
shells, corals, &c. being deposited between the barricade and 
edge of the bank. The interspace will allow of sufficient room 
for the roaming disposition of the oysters, and the impediments 
thrown in their way will give new surfaces for their attachment, 
while at the same time they will form a sufficient barrier to 
prevent the oyster escaping to distant parts of the sea where tliey 
would not readily, if ever, be found again. This barricade of 
coir and iron, with the fascines, will also attract and fix any. 
spawn that may be floating about. The present market value 
of a bed of pearl oysters two miles in circumference is say from 
£30,000 to £40,000, and the expense of fencing a bed of this 
size cannot be more than £300. It is time, now that the Em- 
peror of Prance has acted upon the suggestion of a French, 
naturalist, and thereby increased the 'production of the edible 
oysters of France, that the Ceylon Government should treat the 
pearl oyster with more care and consideration^than ithas hither- 
to done, so that the profits 'dcrived-from this source may become 
a permanent or less fluctuating reyenue.;.^ Monsieur Humbert, a 
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Swiss zoologist^ has, by microsco2)io observations at ibelast pearl 
lishery, corroborated all Dr, Kelaart’s opinions about the ovaria 
or genital glands and their contents, and he has discovered 
in addition to the filaria and circaria, three other parasitical 
worms infesting the viscera and other parts of the pearl oysters. 
Dr. Kelaart agrees that these worms play an important part in 
the formation of pearls ; and it may ^^et be found possible to 
infect oysters in other beds with these worms, and thus increase 
the quantity of these gems. 

Pearl Oysters in the Bombay Presidency . — In 1863 tise 
Tauua Collector re 2 )orted that pearl oysters are fished at Bella- 
poor in the Salsette lalooka. The fiahennen catch the oysters, 
examine them, take out the pearls, aud eat the oyster. 'The 
pearls they sell to Banians wim come over from Bombay to pur- 
chase them, paying lls. 2-8 per tola for them. On 27th Octo- 
ber 3863 Government directed that divers should be sent to the 
spot. 

In Sindh in J 844-46 the pearl banks were placed under Mr. 
Macleod’s charge, and the fishery from that year to 1848 realised 
Ha. 3,838 ; in 1819 it was sold by jiublic auction for Bs. 
6,265 and in the following year tor Es. 5,275. In order to 
prevent the beds from being exhausted, fishing was suspended 
lor a pei'iod of four yeais, when the fishery was again put 
up to auction and sold for Hs. 4,900, but in the folloaiug 
year it realised Bs. 1,500 only. Fishing Avas then interdicted 
until the year 1862, when Mr. Coates secured the right for Re, 
6,000 at a jAublic auction; subsequently Mr. Coates ofi’eied 
to pay Bs. 10,000 for the use ol the pearl banks for a further 
peiiod of four years, and this offer was accepted by Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Coates’ will in all probability be a considerable 
loser by the transaction. The specimens of pearls are said to 
be very small, the larger ones- being the size of No. 4. shot. 
Since 1844-4 5 the pearl fishery has, realised Rs, 54,719-5-10, 
averaging Rs. 2,487 per afniura. The two best known banks, are 
siUxated to the eastward of the entrance to Gharra creek. They 
are Kingur, and an extensive mud fiat, dry in great part at low 
water and liameesa, a deep creek be 3 'ond the Billeeanee mouth 
of the river, in which the pearl oyster was formerly found in 
great quantities, and where it would still appear to be ifienti- 
lul. Mr. McLeod, the Superintendeut, received information 
of an extensive oyster bank, Avhich had never been disturbed, 
near tlie Ilujamree mouth of the river. Tlie next banks for 
examination arc \those in the neighbourhood ot Ivurraohee, 
Avhich had the character under the Government of the Meers 
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of being the most productive known on the Sind coast. The 
annual returns varied from Es. 39,000 to Es. 500. Mr. McLeod 
blames the renting system for the failure of tiie fisheries. He 
wrote in 1845. 

Dr. Birdwood, Secretary to the Bombay Agri-Horticultural 
Societ}', " summarizes the recommendations in a work entitled 

Voyage d’ exploration aur le littoral de la France et de LTtalie 
par M. Coste.” This Government Record contains the draw- 
ings from that work, and an article on the subject-from “ Good 
Words." 


REVENUE OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, 

1864-65. 

The Land Revenue yielded Rs. 3,83,29,580 with a balance 
of Rs. 6,44,037 against Re, 3,84,41,708 the pre\ious year 
with a balance of Rs. 4,91,201. The total outstanding balances 
at the close of the year were Rs. 15,11,602, The Ahkaree 
yielded Rs. 17,91,534 against Rs. 16,36,718 the previous 
year, with a balance of Rs. 60,750, The net collections of 
the Income-tax were Rs. 14,69,178 against Rs. 17,61,872 
the previous year. There was a general decrease in the amount 
assessed and collected; but this is explained by the fact that, for 
three -months of 1863-64, viz., May, June, and July, the tax was 
levied at three and one per cent., where.as in 1864- 65 the lower 
rates of two and one per cent, have been in (orce throughout. 
The Stamp Revenue yielded a return of Rs. 22,87,367 against 
Rs. 20,72,778 the previous year. 

Customs . — The following satisfactory results are shewn ; — 


DcPAirKMCEST. 

N.-W. P. 

j 

Punjab, j Central 

1 Provinces. 

Total. 

3alt, ... ... ... 

Sugar, 

Miscellaneous. 

Total, 

Rs- 

40,00,597 

4,69,328 

13,465 

Rs, 

83,83,924 

8,02,798 

9,398 

Rs. 

11,83,379 

76,854 

10,198 

Rs. 

85,67,900 

13,48,980 

33,061 

44,83,390 

41,96,120 

12,70,48l[99,49,941 

i 


The gross income of the preceding year was 92,2 1,852,— the 
difference in favour of the year under report being no less than 
Rs. 7,28,089. The Nagporc division tvas-^inclulled this year. 
The~ following table sho'w's'the quantity of salt that has crossed 

S15 
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the line in the se\er£il collex5tor8hips clin-ing the ia-^t four 
years : — 


CoLLKCTonsnirs. 

J861-G2. 

1862-G3. 

' 

18G3-G4. 

18CL65. 

Sirsa, ••• Maunds 

Hnnsie, 

Delhi, 

5Iuttra, 

Agra,^ 

Jhansio, 

Saugor, ... 

Iloslningabad, _ ... 

Nagpoie, 

Total, 

5.(!42 
4,09,229 
G, 91, 495 
6,17,052 
10.45,493 
1,03,440 
2,00..3GJ 
18,501 

k • • 

5,943 

3,97,510 

5,39,061 

3,72,281 

9,C7,621 

81,102 

2,45,G35 

13.9.34 

« V • 

5,41 9 
4,42.117 
C.26.277 
4,31.722 
7,69.812 
99.G70 
2,27,085 
20,254 

» • « 


31, .50,010 




2C:'22.4io|29,71,-155l 

1 ' 1 s 


The various hinds were: — 


* 0 * *** %*« 

Maunds 64.412 

Pupees 1,93,237 

SooHanpooroe, 

„ 80,058 

„ 2,40.175 

JCiissin^f »♦# 

64,441 

„ 1,93,323 

LihoofelvCCj / ••• 

„ 59,474 

89,090 

IvoT^nrJj *** ••• *** 

„ 168,673, 

' 

2,-53,662 


The revenue had continued to incieaee steadiiy dll the month 
of Februni-y, when the suit trade was suddenly checked by the 
wide-spread ruin caused by the fall in the 'price of cotton. An- 
other deteriorating cause was the scarcity of caniage. The 
seizures of contraband salt amounted to nuumds 4,Gl3j and of 
sugar to maunds Of 3,0o0 cases reported to Bevenue 

Oomniitsioners, the Collector’s ojdera were upheld in S,D18, ic* 
versed in three, and modified in nine. 


IKSANE ASYLUMS IN BENGAL. 

1864. 

Galcidta. — X)r. A. Payne, Supeiinteudent of Asylums at the 
Presidency, reports on the Dullunda Native Asylum. There 
were 297 patien^ of whom 59 were females. Of these 27 were 
Clued, 16 were sonb.to friends in an improved .state and 43 died. 
The average daily mumber of sick lluough the year was 187, 
llio causes of madnpss tvere known in 87 cases and only 1 was 
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due to a moral cause — grief. In 73 cases Gunjnh was llie cause, 
in 8 epilepsj^ in 2 liquor- drinking, in I masterbation, in 1 opi- 
um and in 1 organic cerebral disease. Of 187 lunatics daily in 
confinement, 149 ivcio employed in labour valued at Rs. 2,534. 
The average year!}- cost of each lunatic Avas Ks 69-12-6. 

BerJiampore. — Dr. Fleming reports that there were 69 pat- 
ients, of whom 13 were females. There were 14 cures, 1 was 
sent out improved and 6 died. In 20 cases the causes of the 
madness Avere known. They Avere grief in 2, intoxicating drugs 
in 9, hereditary in 7, debauchery in 1 and congenital in 1. Of 
the 46 lunatics daily in confinement, 40 A\’ere employed on lab- 
our Avhich is valued at Rs. 497. Each cost Rs. 128-7. 

■ Patna. — Dr. Sutherland reports that there were 172 patients 
of AA'hom 48 Avere cured and made over to their friends and lO 
died. The cause of insanity in the 48 cured Avns as folIoAvs : — 
Gunjah and Bhang 26, Ardent Spirits 13, loss of relatives 2, lo.ss 
of propert 3 '' 3, hereditary 1 and unknown 3. '1 he greatest 

number of admissions took place in the hot months, a fact in 
accordance Avith an observation ofEsquirol. I’here Avas only 
o«ie re admission during the year ; eboAving that the cures 
are in a large proportion of the cases complete. The cures 
on admission Avere 60'G9 per cent., an extremely favoiu-able 
result ; in Europe a percentage of cures above 40 is considered 
high. With regard to the sexes, the percentage of cures on 
admissions is much less among Avomen than among men. Sim-' 
ilar results are found to exist in foimer years, the proportion of 
cures to treated being ahA^aj's less among females than among' 
males, and there is also a larger ratio of deaths among women 
than in the male sex. These results difiper greatl)'^ from those 
tliat obtain in European Asylums, A\di ere the proportion of ad- 
missions, cures, and deaths among the tAvo sexes differ in a 
trifling degree only. The admissions into this Asylum for ei^ht 
years were in the proportion of seven males to one female ; the 
’•cures on cases treated to a conclusion Avere 38‘68 per cent, for 
males, and onl}’^ 28T per cent: for females. Each of the 1 14 
lunatics daily in the Asylum cost Rs. 87-5-9. The profit of 
their labour was Rs. 660. 

Dacca. — Dr. W. 13. Beatson reports that there Avere 351 treat- 
ed during the year; of these 99 Avere fresh admissions -and 22 
re-admissions, — being 16 in excess of 1863. The daily averao'e 
number under treatment Avas 229, slightly -excess of that 
of 1863. There were 50 discharged cured, 4-1 transferred to 
friends improved, 22 died. Of the 361 treated, 212 Avero traced 
to physical causes, 17 to amoral causes; ^viid in 122 the couses 
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are unknown. The chief physical cause was indulgence m 
Gunjah ; 173 or 49 per cent, of the total nuiuher treated were 
distinctly traced to that cause, 17 ivere traced to heieditary 
tendency, 5 to opinm, 7 to epilepsy, and 3 to ardent spirits. 

Of the %1 admissions, the greatest numBcr, 41, were betiveen SO 
and 40 years of age ; next, 32 between 20 and 30 years, then 
19 beiiveen 60 and 60 years, then 17 between 40 and 50 years, 
then 6 between 10 and 20 years, and 4 between 60 and 70 
years ; so that the adult age has yielded the vast majority, 70 
males and 21 females were discharged cured, or transferred 
improved to friends, being 25‘92 per cent, on actual strength. 
There were daily in hospital 35, there laboured undei delusions 
40 and there worked 174 at labour which yielded Ks. 1,. 585, 
The average yearly expense for 229 lunatics was Ks. 77-5-10 
each. 

Guiiach. — Dr. Coates reports that this Asylum was opened in 
^February 1864. There were thirty patients of whom 8 were 
cured^ 1 improved and 2 died. The avei age daily number of 
sick was 13-07. Each of the 3'J cost lls. 116-4-9. Of the 13*07 
daily average number of lunatics 3 28 woiked and their labour 
is estinialed at Ks. 17*2. Dr. Coates remarks that' garden- 
ing work tending as it docs to keep the patients physically 
healthy and morally happy, was the great and only means 
of recovering so many as 3U per cent, from their insanity. Mu- 
sical instruments proved too exciting. Many of the men enjoyed 
pachisi. The women are less under control than the men ; they 
are longer iu settling down into tlie quiet regular routine of the 
Asylum, and they are liable to much fiercer excitements and more 
frequent and sudden paroxy'sms. Besides, oue woman giving 
way to her impulses, acts more injuriously on her fellows in si- 
milarlj*- exciting them, than occurs among the male lunatics. All 
this tends to make successful recoveries among tlio women much 
less frequent than among the males ; only an eighth of the fe- 
males recovered during the year, while above a third of the males 
were discharged cured, Gunjah and dissipation were by far the 
most fertile causes of insanity ; no less than 40 per cent, occur- 
ring from them alone. These two causes almost invariably ac- 
company each other. As to the occupations of the insane^ as a 
rule, those of irregular or of no employment, except begijing, pro- 
duced- the' most, as fukirs, payddas, farm-labourers, tikka fisher- 
men, &ZC, 

Orders of Qiyveinment. — The Lieutenant-Governor ' notices 
with satisfaction tfe low rate of mortality in the Asylums gener- 
ally duiing the year under review, especially in the Institution 
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fil Ffltnsj ^vlierc it was 5*80 per cent, of the admissions. The 
Oovernment Lunatic Asyiums are obviotisly not adapted to 
lescue the entire insane population of Bengali hut only such 
inmates as are not looked after at home hy their oam frionds/ 
or arc, from niiatever reason, sent in hy the Judicial author- 
ilios. 


POLICE AB^HNISTRATIOX IN THE 
I’UNJAB. 
iB6B 

This Beport is submil led to tho Punjab Government by 
Alajor G. Hutchinson, Jinpoctor Genera) of j?o)tce, Punjab. 

General Slatkiies , — ’1 he total number of offencas was 60,C01 
against 43,182 in ISuS ;of thc'^e, 2t!.h77 against 18,1 10 werenon- 
builabieand 27,62 1- against 2B,01o Itailalde. ^i'his iiicicnse in crime 
was generally nilributod to greater elHciency in the police in 
senrehiog out ctimo, to gi eater confidence in tin? people in fep- 
oiting treely to the pohco and to a inoic correct f-^yplcan of 
legist!^*, "J he two fitst letuoiis may he accepted in a snndl de- 
gree and the third in a groat dcgiee. hut the fact must be ac- 
■capted that crime Imd incren*:^^! over the whole piovinee though 
not to n very great e.vU‘nt. As a totally ditVoiont system of 
police v/as mrdntnmcd in iho Cis and Tiuris- Indus disiuetH h is 
important to examine them Fcpaintcly. In the Cis Indus cli.s- 
tricts there were 10,078 non-hatlable c>0bnccs against 3 h,457 in 
2B03 and 22,800 bailnble ngainst 18.73b showing an increase of 
23 and 22 per cent . rosprcUvel^'. In llic Tmns-Indus districtR 
there were 8,800 non hadablc m»d 'j,77«J bailable offences ngninsfc 
2,682 of the former .and •f,20« of the latter showing an increase 
of -If) and 11 per cent, respectively. Ten per cent, of this 
increase v/as <!ue to an improved s^r-tem of registering offences. 
Formerly in inauy distriefs and stiU in some tho ofliccr in charge 
of stations did not enter offences reported unless he helicx^cd 
they had really occuireci ; now heAvns bound to enter every 
cogniyablc charge and not to strike it off iinle^^s after n iudicial 
enquiry tho magistrate declared the olTencc roporied not to have 
occurred. In all districts Cie-Indus the strictest supervisiou 
v/as kept up on this point. Ofticora constantly moving about 
ascertained from villager and Inmbcrdars wh.at oflencca they 
bad reported laXcly j Atitl jf the station lecortl.s did not show 
those offences, the police were sovcroly punishccl' In one dis- 
inct, Trans-Indus, Bnnnoo, this ivas re.ilJy carried out and the 
TCEult was fin Increase of 242 per cent, hi non-bailablo cases, 
ihe foliowmg iabfe shows the working of tlm force in non-bail- 
abie offences cognirabE by ih,» police* . ' 
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icide CiB Indus and 33 Trans-Indus against 94 in th6 wliole . 
province in 1863. The number of dacoitees was 42 against 
26 ; of tliese cases 25 (of which 23 were in the district of Dera 
Ishmail Khan) occurred Trans-Indus. It was surprizing that 
the other districts of the Derajat and Peshawur Divisions were 
so free from this offence. There were 18 attempts at dacoitee 
of which 14 were in Dera Ishmail Khan against 11 in the pre- 
ceding year; 111 against 72 cases of kidnapping, 59 against 63 
of forgerj^ 111 against 154 offences against currency, 28 against 
24 attempts to murder, 84 against 78 unnatural offences and 6 
against 11 cases of exposing children. 

Prevention and Detection of Crime. — Jaildars, or Honorary 
Police Officers, were chiefly emplo 3 'ed in the districts of Mool- 
tan, Jhung, Googaira, Lahore and Goojran wallah. Only in the 
two last districts were they reported well on. In the other dis- 
tricts the desire was to remedy the defects gradually rather than 
to sweep away the system. 'J he Jaildars, even if they did not 
succeed in suppressing theft, enlisted the feelings of the people 
on the side of the police and removed the impression that Gov- 
ernment is the common enem}'. 

The Sealkote and Goojranwalla reformatories had suffered 
considerabl}'' from the epidemic prevalent at the beginning and 
end of the year. Major Hutchinson considered it proved that 
criminal tribes could be induced to settle down to agriculture. 

All the police measures for the surveillance of bad characters 
were in full force throughout the year. The bad character 
registers for nearly cveiy village Cis-Indus were tested by the 
District Superintendents or their Assistants. The number of 
persons in jail on 31st December was in the Cis-lndus districts 
6,172 against 5,695 on the same date in 1863, of whom 6,288 
against 4,802 had never been convicted before. In the Trans- 
Indus districts the number was 554 against 707 of whom 601 
against 647 had never been previously convicted. 32,388 
against 26,647 persons were under police surveillance in the 
Gis-lndus and 322 against 289 in the Trans-Indus districts. 
The number of persons under surveillance who had never been 
convicted of any offence but who were Lnown bad characters of 
belonged to well known criminal tribes, was 14,286 in Cis-Indus 
and 314 in Trans-Indus districts against 11,696 and 296 respect-" 
ivel}'’ in 1863. The Judicial Returns of England ;|i»d Wales for 
1863 show the proportion of the criminal classes Vd 1,000 people 
to be 7'7, of criminals at large 6-2, of criminals in prison 1*4 
The corresponding returns for the Punjab show the proportion 
01 the criminal classes to the ■population to be 3*6, of criminals” 
at large 3*1, and of criminals in prisons 0*45 per 1,000. 
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Tliero were 15 snaaU punitive posts employing 63 men. They 
worked satisfactorily. IVith regard to Cliowkeedars Major 
Hutchinson says the same varying and unsatisfactory position 
seems to exist regarding this peculiar functionary.” In some 
districts ho was very useful by promptly rcpoiting all offences, 
in otheis he was useless and the Depai'traent had no power to 
^ make him useful. 

The accompanying table show's the w'orking of tho police in 
the cities of Lahore, Uinritsur and Delhi. " 
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. In Lahore ^Yith a population of 94,143, there Avas'one police-^ 
man to 242 persons, in Umritsur with a population of ! 30,000/ 
one to 26], and in Delhi with a population of 1-1-1,708, one to ^ 
309. The amount of property stolen in Delhi included Ds. 
14,564 reported by Nawab Mohamed Ali Khan ; but he' woukh 
allow neither search nor investigation. Delhi is a much more 
difficult city to manage than Lahore or Umritsur ; its suburbs 
are a second cit 3 % it abounds in deserted houses, and has a large 
number of utterly worthless people who were formerly the 
' hangers on of ancient and well to do, but now poverty-stricken 
families ; and it had no board of intelligent native magistrates 
like the other two cities. The value of property stolen in the' 
entire Punjab was 9,14,728 of which Ks. 2,47,748 or 27 per 
cent, was recovered. In 1863 the value of property stolen 
was Bs. 7,11,284 of which Rs. 1,93,738 or 27 23 er cent, was re- 
covered. 

Miscellaneous . — The Police escorted Rs. 8,79,89,171 and 6 ,I 6 S 
[prisoners. Tlie, regular arm}!- was not called on for a single trea- 
sure party during the 3 ’ear. Trans-Indus, the Frontier Force 
very cousiderabl}’’ aided in this dutj'. 'J he work was very liarass- 
ing and*" incessant, chiefly owing to the transmission of clipped 
coin down countiy. The Account Department appeared to be 
quite unable to tell a month beforehand where they should need 
treasure or 'to what amount ; the consequence was that very- 
little previous arrangement could be made with a view to econom- 
izing the services of the force. A system of regular supplj^ to 
the Treasuries up-country whose average demands must “bo 
j>retly well known, had been suggested on previous occasions. 

The strength of the force, including Municipal Police, was 
17,497 of all grades. 1‘9 per cent, were punished by the Judicial 
Department against 1 -3 per cent, in 1 863. 665 men were dis- 

missed by officers of the Department against 392, and 926 
against 881 were fined. The amount of fines inflicted was 
8,202-18-9 against 2,064- S. The percentage of men dismissed 
was 4*3 against 2-4 and of men fined 6-3 against 5-5'l man 
was dismissed for using violence to induce confession, II for 
taking gratifications and 60 for negligently allowing prisoners 
to escape. There were 98 escapes from Police custodvi and 4 o 
re-captures. Many escapes were owing to there noT being a 
Dock-uf) at each small out-post, and to the therefore unavoida- 
hie necessity of the guard escorting the prisoner having often (the 
'men of the post being away on duty) to guai-d their prisoners all 
night, after having made a long march of, ip? some districts, over 
20 miles. .The number of resignations was-1,231, of 7 percent, on 
Voi. IX:., CAUr fV'. 
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tlie stvcngili of llic foi'ce. Generally tlie force war, very well re- 
ported on ; it had not been oppressive and cheerfully performed 
the very hard work imposed on it. In drill it decidedly fell 
off; the discipline was still vigorous, but it would require the 
constant vigilance of the officers, with the very small powers of 
punishing the men now possessed by District Superintendents, 
to keep up anything like real discipline and save the force from 
becoming an army of burkundazes. So far from the tendency 
being, as some Civil Officers consider, to an excessive military 
organization and discipline, the tendency was to a falling off in 
all such raatteis ; and from the very nature of a policeman’s 
duties it was self-evident such must be the case, detached as 
they constantly were in small and numerous bodies all over the 
countiy. 

Order hy the Licidenani Governor of the 
Honour, while generally agreeing with Major Hutchinson as to 
the increase of crime, remarks that t]>e returns afford, at best, 
but a near approximation to the real state of the case. This is 
pioved by the discrepancy of the returns furnished by the In- 
spector General of Police and those by the Judicial Gommissiou- 
er. The former reports 50,601 offences and the latter 53,063, 
The former shows an increase in offences in 1864 of 9,469 and 
the latter of 9,305 ; from which it would seem that the discre- 
pancy arose in a great measure from different modes of assigning 
cases to the various headings prescribed by the code. The 
Lieutenant Governor quite concurred in the opinion concerning 
Jaildars expressed in the report. Lock-ups were being supplied 
as funds could be made available, llis Honour thinks that the 
services of Deputy Inspectors General are necessary and might 
be utilized more than they have hitherto been. As regards the 
Trans-Indus Divisions, the Inspector Geneml holds a somewhat 
anomalous position, having to include them in his reports, and in 
other ways having a partial connection with .them, without hav- 
ing any real authority over their Police ; and His Honour thinks 
it much to be regretted that no means have yet been devised of 
extending to that tract a similar organization to that which exists 
Cis-Indus. The escort duties sliould be restricted within the 
narrowest possible limits. 


jHELTJM. 

The settlement of the district of Jhelum, in the Rawul Pindee t 
Division, was effected by Mr. A. Brandretb. The total area of 
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the district is stated at 24,32,225 acres, of which'only 6,16,333 
are tinder cultivation, and only 64,002 artificially irrigated. The 
average assessment for five years preceding the revision was 
Ks. 6,38,099. Mr. Brandfeth found it at Rs. 6,33,302. The 
result of his operations leaves it at Rs. 5,78,060, being a reduc- 
tion of 9 per cent. The district is divided into four Tahsils. 
The revised assessment falls at the following rates on cultiva- 
tion ; — Jhelum, I-3'4 ; Pind Dadun Khan, 1-6-8 ; Chukkowal, 
0-13-3, and Tullagung, 0-8-6. The Lieutenant Governor is pleased 
to confirm the settlement as recommended by the Commissioner 
for 10 years, viz. : from A. D. 1864-65 to 1873-74. When the 
question of the perpetual settlenaent comes under consideration, 
it may be decided whether this district ought to come under it 
or not. Owing to Air. A. Brandreth’s having been withdrawn 
fiom the superintendence, by illness, the period over which tho 
operations extended was lengthened, and the cost increased to 
2o per cent. 


" _AfR. A. Brandreth's Report. 

The former history of this district if it were written would 
commence with an account of the Pandoos, who were driven from 
their kingdom and are said to have passed the years of their exile 
at Kutas, a secluded spot in the ^It Range ; and with an account 
ot the deeds of Alexander the Great in this district, of his vk- 
tory over Porus and of the ^eeb which he built, and would pass 
on through many other interesting events to the devastation 

Ahmed Shar'''''' ^ 

Physical Dcscripiion.^The shape of the district is com- 
pared to that of a pear with the station of Jhelum ot 
stalk end, where it is only 2 miles in width • tliis wkf? 
dually increases to 20 miles at Derapore and In ^ m 
P ind Dad„n Khan. The length of X district it lont'i 
The mam physical features are the long i-ntiaL of tdl ”'lf ' 
table land between the ranges ; the lowfSnd between 
and the river Jhelum, the elevated plain to thn « o 

the lulls and the numerous nullahs and ravines 
this plain in particular is intersected. As regards t 
spur from the lower Himalayas enters the disLmt at I’ "" 

or east end, and running for about 40 milerneilv on n 
the river Jhelum meets the salt range in the hill nf 
this conspicuous hill the centre point of the 
Range commences ^vhich soon after is divided into ^ 
umges from shout 8 to ZO miles opart and o K ! 
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of tlie district. Between these two rangeS;, supported by them, 
and lopped by tlio higher peaks is the table iand which con- 
sists of a Ijeavy back loam fertilized by the drainage of the 
j-icaks above it, which being limestone aifoids enough salts of 
lime, to make the water act as manure. The low land i,s that 
between the Salt Range and the river Jhchim — it contains the 
niosfc fertile soil- in the distiict — there is a good deal of well 
irrigation, and near the river itself there is a considerable extent 
of land irrigated by the river floods, 'i'lie country however 
between the branch of the lower Himalayas called the Xeelec 
mngc and the river, i.s of a very differont oliavaeter. It is in- 
terseeted for about half its length by a spur of the Salt Range 
wliich si arts from Chail and runs about midway between the 
Keelcc lange and the Jhelum. The highest part of this spur 
i\Jount 1'ilia is 3277 feet. The land between Neeleo and the 
'riba range is intersected by countless ravines — between the, 
Tdia range and the Jlielum the land is not all low like that 
between the Salt R.ange and the Jhelum, in fact a great part 
of it slojics backwards from the river to the hills. To the 
north of the Salt Range is thc.elevated Plain furrowed by count- 
less ravines, the great part of which slopes towards the Sohan. 
river which f)r a considerable part of its course forms the 
boundary between this and Hawul Pindee district. The 
numerous Nullahs are minnloly described. One called the 
Puchnund whose course is into tlie 8ohau is a vast bed of sand 
3 miles across — but the principal tributaiy of the Sohan and the 
great nullah of the district is said to be the Gubheer which in 
one part consists of a sajidj' bed 2 miles wide though in other 
parts its bed is deep and narrow. 

Secnay an^ lluins . — Tlie prettiest spot in the Salt 
Range is the lake of Kullur Kuh.ar. Entering by one route, 

< it iniglit servo for a picture of iho Head Son ; — not a tree 
or sluaih or .sign of life j the land is all encrusted until thick salt/ 
.and (lie hills equally bare and ston}'. Even the wild fowl keep 
to the other end, and .avoid this barren portion. Coming the 
other way, you descend from slightly wooded hills, into a rich 
and fertile plain watered by numerous hill spiings, and finely 
wooded. In the Range are the grey ruined .stones of the gi'eat 
city of Gufjak, above Jclalpore — tho'old capital of the Darapore 
Junjooahs, now hardly distinguishable from the hill side ; the 
strange ancient templc'and the fort of Baghamwala the residence 
of another chief ol (his ancient race; the extensive ruins of 
jdukhiala — the royal fort or residence of the chief or Sooltan ot 
the ATcsieni Junjooahs; the strangely precipitous rock, crown- 
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<^{1 by (he fort of Koosuk, where Runject Sinoh besieged the 
jast chief of tlie Junjooahs for nearly six mouths in vaiu^ till he 
had to surrender from Avant of Avater — to gradually descend in 
position year b}' j^eaf, till the present Sooltan is a mcic ponsioner 
of Government, whose pension expires on his death. There is the 
remarkable valley of Kuhoon ; still retained by a family of the 
Junjooahs, in Avhose village of Dnhval still resides the old Misi* 
l^oop Xrali, the celebrated manager of the Juilundher Doah Avho 
remembers hlahaiajali llunjeet Singli’s despatch of a trusty 
agent, to see Lord Lake's Arm}', and to advise him whether he 
should .assist Holkar or eject him. He is now very old, but 
delights to sit and tell liis tales of early days, hoAV Ilolkar 
came, Avith such pomp as even Hunjeet Singh never equalled, 
saying there AA'as a roaring fiie behind him, from AA-liicIi lie had 
no escape — how Ruujoet Singh at first despised them, but on 
the report of his agent, determinccf that as far as in him lay lie 
"Avonld never encounter the British. Knlas is one of the holy 
spots of India, and is mentioned in the Jilahabharat as the eye 
of the World. It is the HurdAvar or Prnylig, of the Punjab, 
and annually draws a vast number of pilgrims, fi'om all parts of 
tiie province. Tlie great Mussulmen Mela at the tomb of Sydem 
Shall occurs the next day only a mile off, so that the concourse 
is often estimated at fiom 50,000 to 60,000. 'J’his idaco aaIucIi 
attracts so much veucr.ation is a small square tank holIoAvod out 
and built up in thc-limeslone rock. I he Avatcr, said to be un- 
fatliomable in tlie centre, has been found to be 26 feet deep. 
Here is a veiy holy temple said to have been built by the Pan- 
dooSj and a subterranean passage, noAv in ruins, is shown as 
leading to the place where tliey hid. Another holy spot on the 
opposite side is a deep cave, where a peculiar shaped piece of 
rock is said to he part of the cow Avhiclr supports the Avorld. No 
pilgiim leaves Kutas Avithout an offering to tliis cow. Miilot is 
quite a diiTerent place. The temple there is older and finer, - 
having some very remarkable fluted Ionic or Bacirian columns 
on each front. It has been carefully drawn and described in 
the “ Asiatic Hesearches/' and is probably at least 2,000 years old. " 
Its site is most remarkable. Placed almost on the edge of one 
of the most stupendous precipices of the range, and projecting 
somewhat from the general line it commands one of the most 
extensive vieAvs to he found in the Salt Range over the Jhclinn, 
the Chenab and possibly the Ravee — with the mountain of the 
Koh Kerana in the Shahpore district, in the centre of the view. 
This village of Mulct is the ancestral village of all the Junjqoahs 
and the Chief, uoav a simple Lnmberdar,' never gave a daughter 
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to auy olber Juiijooali even, till vei-y latel^y' when poverty had 
iiumbied his pride of ancestiy. 'i’lie hill is crowned by a fort, 
built by Maha Singh, 'Runjeet Singh’s father. 

The Salt 3Uncs . — Each was formerly the property of one 
of these Junjooah Chiefs, who were compensated by the Siklis 
with various grants, as royalties, 'i’hese Maharaja Goolab Singh 
almost extinguished. 'I'hey have now ceased entirely. The re- 
venue we derive from the salt is much over of a million sterl- 
ing annually, and if we allowed 1 or 2 per cent, to be spent on 
improving the roads, we could easily add 10 per cent. Jo the 
revenue Tho salt is found in a thick stratum under the red 
or pink earth in the gorges and with a good deal of gypsum 
about it. It is hollowed out on vast arches some 30 and 40 
feet span. Tlie lumps are now generally detached by blast- 
ing, which has reduced the cost of pioduction to a mini- 
mum. A capital road has been made up to the Klienia mine, 
and the great entrance and air shafts are works of our rule, 
Iformerl}" the minem crept in by a hole into a stilling cavern 
and laboriously cut out pieces of salt with a pick a.ve. The 
W’ork was ilms entirely confined to one casts, who could dictate 
their own terms ; now any ordinary labourer can work thcie. 

The Tribes , — The most ancient tribe as regards their posses- 
sions in this district, of ivhich they at one time possessed nearly 
the whole, appear to have been the Junjooahs — but they were 
gradually driven out ot most of their illaquas by the Gukkhurs, 
and the A wans, and from having Imd many Ilajahs and Ghiela 
among them possessing forts, and ruling the land, they are sub- 
siding into the poorest classes of tlio country. The important 
tribe of the Gukkhurs belong chiefly to tho Kawul Pindec dis- 
trict, but they liold several villages in this district also — and 
the ehicls of Lehree and Bukrala and the Rajah of Dootuelee 
belong to this tribe. Both the Junjooahs and the Gukkhurs ap- 
pear to have formerly laid claun to and held pofsescions in that 
part of the plain north of the salt range called the Dhunnee 
country so celebrated in Runjeet Singh’s time for its biecd of 
horses. The Empeior Jiuhadur Shah however dispossessed 
them both, of this country, in consequence of their having re- 
fused to assist him when he was fighting against his brothejr 
for the throne of Delhi, and settled the country with certain 
Cbowdhrees or leading men among the Mail 5 and Kussurs who 
were the piincipal Cultivating tiibes. These Ghowdhrees were 
in their turn dispossessed of many of their holdings by Runjeet 
Singh, in consequence of the difficulty ho experienced in cob 
Jecting any rcvenmT'from them. lie made the settlements with 
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tile old proprietary or cultivating body of each village. Some 
tillages however including Jagheer holdings, the Oho wdhreee ' 
were* allowed to retain until 1B4S, when^every description of ■ 
right which they had previously held was confiscated in conse- 
quence of their having taken part with the Sikhs against the 
British Government. As however they behaved very well and 
rendered some useful services during the late mutiny, their 
former errors were forgiven, and they were allowed to retain 
such proprietary rights as they had held up to our rule. Two 
tribes said to have been Rajpoots but now Mahomedansdike all 
the other old Hindoo tribes of these parts, the Khokurs and 
{Talubs, took the country round Find Dadun Kban frpm the 
tTunjooahs — but were in their turn dispossessed by the Sikhs of 
the greater part of their holdings with the exception of tfae 
latids which they actually cultivated. The entire western por- 
tion of the district is [rossessed by an important tribe called the 
Awans, who are said to have come trom Herat about 260 years 
ago, to have 'driven out the Junjooahs and taken the country 
for themselves. They have certain Chiels among them called 
Mullicks through whom the country was managed under the 
government of the Sikhs, and who were conciliated by the be- 
stowal of large inams and other privileges. But under our sys- 
tem which recognized no such distinctions, these inams were 
all resumed — a portion of them how&ver was restored in conse-' 
quence of good service rendered by the Mullicks during the 
mutiny. Mr. Brandreth quotes from Dr. Leyden’s Translation 
of Baber’s account of the district of Jhelum and his proceedings 
there, written in 1526. The Emperor says — “ as I always had th^e 
conquest of Hindostan at heart, and as the countries of Bhera, 
Khooshab, Chunab, and Chuniot, among which I now was, had 
long been in the possession ol the Turks, 1 regarded them as 
my own domains, and was resolved to acquire the possession of 
them either by war or peace.” He made a garden and named it 
the Bagh“e*Suta. The stone cut lor Baber’s s'eat is still a 
conspicuous object and the garden is well marked by an abund- 
ance of trees of rare sorts, though it is now only used as a 
coVn-fieldj 

Trade and Products , — The salt trade of of a million sterling 
is the main traffic ot the district, and many villages imthe range 
tide over bad seasons, and pay heavy assessments by carrying 
salt on their plough cattle^ In the samemianner many villages ‘ 
to the North have saved themselves in difficult years, by work-^ 
ing on the Lahore and Peshawur road ; so that a good deal of 
the money spent there, has returned to GorVernment in the shape 
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of revenue. The cotton of_ the Thul and the higher uplands is 
coubidered superior ; and B.ijra, instead of being a de-ijnsed pio- 
duct, is considered one of great importance, and is the atapie 
eomniodit}'^ ot many a village. Some very good Kussooinbha 
dye is grown, chiefly along the edge oi the fleUls, and a liftlc rice 
is grown in 3 or 4 villages. Sugarcane is little giown except 
near Pind Dadun Khan along the liver* and indeed low good 
crops are grown any where ; but the wheat both on the Pubbee 
and the Salt llangc is unusually fine ami heavy, and an equal mea- 
sure ^of it tveighs much raoic than llie Hglit gniins of the plains. 
‘Wells, except just near the ii\cr, have so little water, (being 
only small pits in the low land by (he aides of the ravines) that 
they seldom luive more than 2 to 4 acres attached to eacit ; but 
this ia all tilled as a garden. Ljiltle wheat is grown except to 
soil the green corn to travellers as fodder for their liorses ; but 
tliG'^gronnd is Irept highly' manured .and under a constant succes- 
sion of every sort of \egetab!e — wliich the miiliar.s sell to the 
shop-keepers and money-lenders of the larger villages. It is 
this which makes those wells let easily for 8 to 32 Eupees an 
acre, and tvhich consequently enables them to bear such high 
3 -ates, and pay so largo a porli<»n ol the asscssjnent, Tma 
JMeera is largely cultivated on tlie high earthen banks between 
the flclds ; a great deal of -excellent oil is thus obtained Irom 
■what would otherwise be useless and barien spaces. The west- 
ern portion of the district, (viz. ; the country of Dhunnee and . 
Tallagung) is celebrated for gvam which possibly Is the reason 
why it has also always been celebrated for its horses. The 
greater part of the Sikh Cavalry were horsed from these tracts, 
and we obtain a number of our Irregular cavahy horses here ; 
but (ho breed is said to be rapid!}’’ deteriorating. Seveial 
causes are assigned for this, and as formerly mnoli ol the \vc.aith 
of the agriculturists arose from the sale of these hoi ^es, it ia ' 
ivorth while to enumerate them. The one generally assigned 
is the difficulty of breeding Dlninnee Mates with Arab stal- 
lions 5 the difference in the tw'o breeds is so great, tliat the 
bones always seem to fit on badly, 'i'he Seiklis .always pro- 
cured their stallions from Cabooi and Persia, and all the really 
good colts are from stallions of those count lies. The pcojde 
breed from the Arabs, because Arab colts receive all the jnizes 
at the annual lair; but the foals do not turn out successful ani- 
mals, either for work or sale. The second reason given 'is that 
the breeders do not like paying for the stallions and resort to‘ 
interior horses; but4he chief reason in reality i.s liie gi eat dif- 
ference in maiket value of the breed, T^arge [loweilul liorses 
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of ffi’eat entlurance/but slow, pace are not now bont^hl, as thcj^ 
used to be by tho^ Slitb Chiefs and Princes. It was the en- 
deavour ^to breed ’these, in hopes of the high price (1,000 or 
2,000 Xlupees) which they fetched, that tended to keep , 
up the general breeding, and hy giving a larger field for selec- 
tion, produced a better class of horses. We now pore approve 
of the light, quick, shoWy horse ; good for a rapid charge or a 
parade, but with none of the poAver or endurance -which was so 
inaiked in the old Sikh Cavalry chargers, and which enabled 
them to perform such extraordinary journeys. Moreover the 
general confiscation of Jagheers has loft few men of wealth in 
The country, except the money-lenders ; and they will hardly 
give 10 Rupees for a pon)^ Our system of cash rents and 
hereditary cultivators further tends to* destroy the W'ealth of the 
landed aristocracy, .so that there are now few purchasers of 
these horses left. 

What is a Settlement ? — Its original object w'as merely to de- 
termine the value of the share ol the rent of land which w'as to 
be paid to government. In the North Wastern Provinces, the 
additional duty was added of compiling an accurate register of 
all landed property, and all rights and interest in land as then 
existing. In the Punjab the third duty lias been superaddedof 
deciding finally all disputesmnd claims to rights in land of any 
sort. The second addition doubled the work of the settlement ; 
the third, if really carried out, increased it tenfold ; especially, in 
a country where new aud old rights -^vereTu such a state of con- 
fusion. The first duty is to mark off the boundaries of estates 
or villages, deciding all disputed boundaries ; tliese are general- 
ly holly contested. 2nd. To measure and map the land of 
each estate — ^I’ecording the name of the owner and of the tenant 
of each field ; its length, breadth and area, — the sort of soil, and 
crops. The map is on a scale of 16 inches to the mile and 
shews the minutest details ; even the number of trees is recor- 
'ded. 3rd. To total these en tides, .and, by fixing rates on the 
different sorts of soils, to decide what each estate is to pay to 
Government, after personally inspecting it and makino- allow- 
ance for its condition and other circumstances ; and to obtain 
the consent of the owners of the estates to the assessment fixed. 
4rh. To decide all disputes as to the ownership or possession 
of the land ; this includes the decision of the relative position 
and rights of the superior and inferior landed proprietors and 
of the cultivators i it is in fact settling what share of the portion 
of rent given up by Government is to go to each claimant. The 
prosperity of a Settlement may depend ohdlie points first detail- 
Yoir. 1X„ Paht IV, ' 3 P 
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etl : the prosperity of the country depends entirely on the latter. 
If the assessment is too high, it can be reduced easily ; if the 
landed register is erroneous, it can be corrected ; but it is diffi- 
cult to rc-arrange rights and to re-oi)en claims erroneously de- 
cided on wrong general principles, and, after a few years, it is 
impossible. The 6th point is to settle the shares on which the 
various joint owners of the estate are to })ay the Government 
demand ; and to fix who amongst them is to be Lumber* 
dar — i. their representative and the agent of Govern- 
ment. The 6th or last is -to settle how they will Arrange for 
all matters of village polity in future. These results are em- 
bodied in ' the papers called. (1). The Thakbust, or map 
of the bauiularies. (2). The Snujra and Khusra or map of 
the estate and register of fields. (3). Tlje Durklmst, or agree- 
ment to the assessment. (4). The Khuteonec, or register of 
rights. (6). The Khewut, or register of liabilities, and (6). The 
Wajiboolurx, or as it is now called the village administration 
paper. The Statements known as the No.^ II. Statements in- 
clude 3 returns, Hos. II., 111. ami IV., — whicli are the abstract 
of the Kliusra, the reasons for the assessment, and the abstract 
of the Ivhcwut respectively. In certain villages, it is further 
necessary' to decide on claims to portions, of the Govcriiinent 
share of rent, which had been assigned by former rulers to cer- 
tain persons : and, where there are wells, it is usual to record 
the shares in the right to use the water. These facts are re- 
corded, llie first in the Jagheer I? oils or Nuksha Maafee — and 
the second in whnt is called the Nuksha Chrihatin our barbarous 
office language. The village site is always measured separately, ' 
on a larger scale", (64 inches to the mile ) ; and a record of the 
rights of owiicrahip in it drawn up in a separate register ; but 
ibis is, in reality, only a parf of the general IChusra, kept dis- 
tinct for the sake of convenience. It is true also that, theoreti- 
cally, the ownership should be decided before any engagement 
can be taken from the owner; but this is seldom done in prac- 
tice. 

The Worlimen . — Formerly it vras the custom to conduct 
all the measurements, and compile all the papers, by means 
of a class of men called Ameens, who generally came up 
from Hindostan, and wandered from District to District, as 
settlements were going on, like Irish reapers iuTiarvesr times ; 
like them they reaped a rich harvest from the ignorant villagers." 
The old village accountants were taught bv these Ameens, 
and did the work roughly, 'with a few Ameens in the higher./ 
grades. Over all these there., ^wete two Native Assistants, on 
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200 Rupees each, called Superintendents. The Jhelum records 
are rough affairs, but of much more convenient size than the 
former large, handsome and expensive volumes, forty fields 
filling a leaf instead of eight. As some o£ the villages had 
nearly 50,000 acres, this made an enormous difference ; they 
can now easily be copied of any size or in any manner that is 
thought preferable. 

The Worh . — The settlement was commenced in September'' 
3856, by a native assistant being sent to lay down the boun- 
daries. All disputes, are decided on the spot. They were 
sometimes settled with difficulty, especially where they were 
mixed up with claims to islands in the river or to hill streams. 
The extensive grazing grounds along the Salt Range would have 
proved a still more fruitful source ol contention, but all occasion 
for dispute, was taken away and other advantages secured by 
marking off these grounds as a Government preserve, in which 
the villagers are allowed to graze their cattle on payment of 
small grazing fees. These fees constitute a fund for keeping up 
a small establislmient for the conservancy of the wood, which 
has been wasted and destroyed to a grievous extent under our 
rule, to the injury Ijoth of the grass which will not fiourisli 
without shade and also so as to interfere, Mr. Brandreth thinks, 
with the supply of grain. A curious feature in the village 
system of this district is the number of small hamlets or 
‘' Dhoks” as they are called, by which each parent village is 
surrounded. The superior tribe always resides in the principal 
village while the small hamlets, scattered all over the estate, 
containing from 1 to 20 houses are occupied by subordinate 
Jut cultivators. These cultivators generally set up claims to a 
separate boundary, wlucli were sometimes erroneously admitted, 
Mr. Brandreth thinks, as the superior tribe had almost always 
retained possession of some rights over the inferior castes. Gen- 
erally however these Dhoks” were included in the same boun- 
dary with the parent village. Alter the boundaries bad been set- 
tled the field measurements were commenced ; cumulative errors 
were guarded against by dividing the village into separate 
portions or cbuks as they were called, whenever convenient 
snb-diyisions could be formed by roads or ravines, and then 
surveying each sub-division separately. All disputes regarding^ 
ownership were settled as soon as possible after the survey. 
The area under the Putwaree system is obtained by takino- 
the mean of two sides for the breadth, and of the other two for the 
length, and multiplying them together for the result. If the 
field is broader or narrower in the middle, a 3rd' or 4th measure- 
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incut ia taken, and an average struck of uH : if it is nioro 
irregular, corners are marked off by doited lines and lueasuicd 
separately. This process ot course gives erroneous results 
in many cases, especially in triangular iields or corners, where 
they multiply the mean of 2 sides by ^ the base, ibe error 
affected all equally, and plus and minus eriors compensated 
each other ; moreover die Helds are generally so nearly rectan- 
o-ular, or made so by cutting off corneis, that it did not affect 
o Helds in the hundied. The [mint of importance to the villag- 
ers \Yas wiielhcr the land was recorded as manured, good 
or bad. Hail IMera or liukr. As the first of these paid three or 
lour times, and the 2nd twice as much per acre as the latter, this 
made a real difference ; the difference caused by the way of 
measurement was never 3 per. cent, on a man's whole pos- 
faession. Another far more important difficulty was tiie amount 
of laud which was concealed. As the measurement progresses 
the assistant writes down, in their appropriate columns, the 
length and breadth as dictated by the measurer, and the name 
of piesent possessor and present cultivator. If these a're doubt- 
tul lie leaves the columns blank, and maiks the fields as disputed. 
He also entora each field as measuicd on little slips, one for 
each owner; indeed theic is a separate one for each of Ins 
cultivators. These arc checked in the evening when the party 
get homo. After some weeks or months, the Extra Assistant 
Coin in issi oner comes with his Superior Assistants, collects the 
villagers of Ihe lllaqua in some central spot, and by making 
each owner or some intelligent friend of his recognise every 
field in the map, attests the slip most carefully. At the same 
time he notes all disputes, and the whole neighbourhood being 
present, decides most of them very rapidly and easily. The 
villagers tell a great deal of tuitii in their own country, befote 
their own neighbours; it is only in our distant courts, in a 
daik room, and with no spectators who know them, that they 
learn how easy fraud is and how piofitable. TJie more disputed 
cases are resorted for the next day, all those being released 
Ironi attendance who are not parties or witnesses. 

Such is the [irocess of compilation of the register of land. This 
is now carefully totalled, and made up into a tabular return for 
the grand work; at least the pleasantest portion of the sYOik and 
on which the Settlement Officer is told his future name will 
depend;— viz. “ the assessments P Every Settlement Officer 
considers different facts as the import.ant ones, and has generally 
all kinds of supplementary retinns and statements. iMr. Bniu- 
dieili di\ided each Tehseel ;nto assessment circles of villages 
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of similnt coiulUions of soil ami mtmlar pbysknl f«Uirc?.-Iti 
the districts of the plains sucli circles are often very 
varvum Httlo or so impercqnihly that no conTcment hottoilavy 
could be drawn. But in Jheium every village almoi was 
entirely different to its neighbours. Ihc order ot the vil laps 
creor^ranhically was then fixed for eren in Bicsc small circle?, 
the^northcru half was often very different to'tho south. 11 
rent rolls were arranged according to the positian of villages, 
and not according to the alphabet, many an ofiicer would bff 
suddenly enlightened as to the causes of balances or distrciss 
In villages really close together, bill apparently far digiant ns 
at different ends of the alpbabet," The first column shows the 
name of the village and its number. The nest column shew-; 
tlie number of years since the village was founded ; the caste 
of the juincipal owners; and (he number of ploughs iield 
by the cuato. The entry of the number of years aiiews 
whether the Village was an old and well cstablislscd one, 
held by a clan with strong proprietary fccling.s; or a new 
one,, founded by the Seikh Kardar from discordant elcmenta 
and ready to fall, to pieces. The latter required much moro 
careful treatment, nhile the former often demanded and ro* 
ceived consideration for their position and pride of ow'ner.dup. 
The caste, of the ovners, all Setilciacnt Ofiicevs will admit 
to be one of the most important element.^ of assessment, Go- 
\ eminent, theoretically, ought to assess the lazy begging Syud, 
the proud Junjooahs or Gukkhurs, and the imlustrious rfuta 
and Goojurs, at the same rales lor the'’ same lands; but it 
cannot be done. Government does not wish to drive any omf 
from his ancestr.al village by heavy rates, and is thereforo 
obliged to humour the Syuds, besides mnintaining for them 
their large rent-free holdings; while, if the Juts and Goojurs 
were assessed at the Syiul rates, we should have no funds to 
manage the country. Government can only estimate the actual 
out-tmn, and the surplus after providing Tor the expenges of 
cultivation, and then take its fi.xed share of the surplus ; this 
is, nominally but in reality a very varying, and much smaller 
quantity. The number of ploughs of the main caslc is also of 
importance. If a large proportion are held by one main caste 
the village will bear any burthen ; jf only a few, it is easily 
biolvcn. Again, where the brotherhood (as this main caste is 
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shews Uie actual amount collected by the Selkha during Sum- 
but 1901 to Sumhut 1904, and the next column, shews the 
average. As they collected all they possibl}^ could, tlio 
entries are most valuable. When the owners of an estate object 
to pay Bupecs 1,000, they often agree when you shew them you 
know they paid ftrnounts varying from 1,500 to 2,000 during 
the Sikh period : and wlicn a vilhigo never paid more than 500 
Bupees - during those years, it needs very strong reasons to 
support a calculated assessment- of GOO or 700. The next ten 
columns are the demands year by year under our rule; a biief 
note shows for each year the reason of any difference. Tlic 
entry B. a — (Reduction of assessment) .shews that the higher 
rate lias been tried and failed. hi. conf. (Maafee confiscated) 
shews the incrense ia a leal and valid one, owing to more land 
coming on the rent roil, and so on, Tliree small entries just 
below shew the Tulbaua, Kumeana and Chowkedaree. Then 
comes a column to show the pressure of the present a'^sessment 
on the total area, and on the cuUurable area; and in another 
column, on the cultivated area. 

The next two columns show the assessment of the present 
settlement, with its rate per acre on the cultivated area. 
Then come a number of columns showing distribution of the 
area, and the different sorts of soil included under .the gen- 
eral term cuhiv'ated.” hTothing in the whole Settlement 
was so much fouglit about, as this qucsiion of soils. It 
was the main point wliich came home to every one. The 
universal custom is to pay twice as much on one sort and . 
four times as much oti another; so that each field was of im- 
portance, and in very many cases the sorts had had to be settled 
bj' arbitration. Bot that they could not have been known by 
honest measurement; but honest work was the exception. Mr, 
Brandreth had to sentence a village headman and a Putwarie to 
a long term of imprisonment for conspiracy and fraud, before he 
could at all check fraudulent entries. Before a settlement tlie 
people’s plan is to stop cultivation of as much land as possible 
lor a year or two. Tlie amount of fraud that is attempted is 
wonderful. The wood work of wells is destroyed or hidden ; 
the mouth of the welb injured and the well filled with old leaves 
like a deserted well. Banks are broken down and the fields 
allowed to degenerate from Buss to Rukr : — poor crops are 
sown for this year onl3'. Miv Brandreth know a well planked 
over, covered with earth, and a crop sown over it ; so practised 
are these villagers nosy becoming, owing to the ease of deceiv- 
ing strangers to their ways and customs, such as we are. In 
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one I'ehseel the owners refused io nllow the cuUi valors to cul- 
tivate that year, for fear they should be entered as Customary 
or Hereditary tenants, and claim a right to pay a cash rent, 
instead of pajdng a share of the produce ; and as owing to the 
turbulent nature of that part of the country the tenants there 
had been less protected by the Kardars, they submitted to the 
ejection, and their fields were entered as deserted. The next 
columns show the amount of cultiirahle waste which has not 
been cultivated within the last 4 or 5 years, and of ne,w_waste. 
The peculiar feature of this district and of UawulPiudeo is total 
want of culturable waste land. The population is overflowing 
and has not means of sustenance. This explains wh)’- the better 
castes readily work as road coolies. Large bodies of Gukkbiir 
coolies may be seen at work all along the road, though fuidhor 
south a man of the Jut caste even would consider himself per- 
manently degraded by such labour. The next columns show 
the vast amount of unculturable ravines, hills and jungle. This 
is most valuable for its pasturage. It enables the cultivators to 
usemuchmore manure j both by supporting more cattle, and also 
by affording firewood. Having this wood, they do not use the 
dried cowdung for cooking, like the rest of Punjab. The grass 
is however very scanty, and owing to the destruction of tlie trees 
now going on, is rapidly deteriorating ; so that the cattle die 
by hundreds, whenever the rain is not fairly abundant. All 
uncultivated land above three times the amount’ of cultivation is 
Government property. The amount of rent free land is also 
shown .here, as there is so little that it was not worth a special 
column. It is a great misfortune of this district, that the amount 
of rent-free land is so very small. These little plots are very 
popular, and their confiscations wlien carried out so very 
stringently, causes a great deal of heart-burning for a very 
email result in money. Besides all countries require a class of 
men who have not to work for their living and who have not to 
cringe to and curry favour with each official. The column for the 
total area, shows some villages which arc small counties. As they 
are bona fide single estates held by one joint and undivided pro- 
prietary body, their size is really very grand. Lawa contains 
over 90,000 acres exclusive of the great Lawa Eukh and ex- 
tends for 14 miles by 16. 'There are 34 villages each with above 
10,000 acres, and 162 villages pay over Ks. 1,000 yearly assess- 
ment : one Iliaqua of 12 villages pays Bs. 20,000 annually. 
The remaining columns show the comparative number of 
houses, residents, cultivators and ploug]^ at the time of the sum- 
mary Settlement and at the present time. The next four 
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columns of comparative averages estimate tlic whole cattle of 
the village, as equal to so many oxen for purpose of manure, 6 
goats being reckoned as one ox, and a buffalo and camel, li and 
2 oxen. This vs^as of real ijnportaiice in the Jhelum Tcfiseel, 
where the manure was everything. 

The next column showing the proportion of acres per man 
is the most important in the statement, and is the one pro- 
minent fact to which any native of tJie country alludes, when 
qiiestioned as to the piosperitj’' or- poverty of any village. 
'J’he third column shows the amount of lajid per well. Where 
there were above 2 or 3 acres to a well, it was never iil]- 
ed like the little gardens of the other villages, and consequent- 
ly bad to be assessed much lower, often at half rates even. 
The fourth column shews the proportion of milch cattle to 
the total number of anim.als. This, if it was at all correct, 
would be the most infallible index to the condition of the \il- 
■ lage ; a villager always invests his surplus in the purchase of 
one or two cows, and then adds a buffalo or two, if he can afford 
it ; he sells the ghee and chinks the butter-milk in the hot wea- 
ther. But the villagers are now far loo expeiicnced to allow 
tills to be correctly recorded. Underneatli is sliowii the num- 
ber of camels, horses, &c. ; many of the villages pay a good deal 
of their revenue by keeping camels for hire, and some make a 
very lerge profit by selling the celebrated Dhunnee horses, eome- 
tlmes obtaining morefor^a horse than whole land tax they have to 
jiay to Govevninent, The remaining columns showed the j)ro- 
portion of land hold by the owners and by tenants. The amount 
ol land held by rc.sidenls of one estate in another village 
often cleared up some unexplained prosperity : as they were really 
enjoying the profits of a much larger village. The column for 
miscellaneous receipts showed the villages that regularly worked 
on the road, and consequent!)^ liad a reserve for bad’ seasons ^ 
those that produced ghee, and in one or two curious cases very 
large receipts of Peers and Syuds, us fees from their disciplcs. 
Sonfe Syud villages pay a very fair assessment by the aid of this 
item. The Tehsecl report of the sort ol land, the condition of 
the village, its collections, pressure of assessment and sort of soil, 
were valuable d'fily where the Tehseeldar had been long in his 
Tehseel. The columns from this to the end are various compa- 
iative assessments, calculated in various ways. The last column; 
.showing the assessment by the settlement officers, is calculated 
on rates he obtained by personal enquiry and observation, and as 
the assessment of eacl/ Perguniiah was ready he had to get the 
Commissioner’s sanction before announcing the rales, The ton- 
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<3ency of all our assefesments is to an average so that the rich 
village gets off easily and the poor are sufferers. When the Com- 
missioner had approved of the settlement officer s proposalsjallthe 
headmen of the country were collected and the assessments an- 
nounced to them in person. He had then to obtain an agiee- 
raent from the headmen, as the agents of the village, to pay this 
assessment ; failing which, one has the power either to make 
over the collections to a stranger, allowing the owners 20 per 
cent on the collections, or else to hold the village under direct 
management 


The Result was : — 


Foinner Assessment. 


Jhelum, 

Find Dadum Khan, 
Chuckowal, ... 
Tulleguug, ... 


... 1,82,450 

... 1,95,376 
... 1,74,929 

80,547 


Present Assessment. 
1,62,127 
1,64,015 
1,70,941 
80,967 


Totalj- ... 6,33,302 5,78,050 \ 

High or Low Assessments . — In early times in the North 
West Provinces the assessments were no doubt often too high, 
and it was evident that many Settlement Officers sought credit 
with the, Government for raising the present revenue and pro- 
mising- still further increases by progressive jummas in future. 
Now . reductions to any extent are admitted and approved, 
and Mr. Brandreth seems to think w’e have gone as far to 
the other extreme. Each new Settlement Officer thinks him- 
self then only_ safe when he is well below the rates of his pre- 
decessor in the adjoining district or pergunnah, and Mr.. Bran- 
dreth states that he has been compelled still further to reduce 
many of his assessments in consequence of the low rates pre- 
vailing in the adjoining districts. ISo doubt reductions occasion 
great delight among the people for 'the lime, but the advantdo-e 
of them is soon lost and forgotten in the increase of pop"ulatiom 

Oivnership and Tenant Right. — This — the“ IChulteonee” fa 

the important part of the iSettleinent. Ail disputes may be 
classed under 3 heads. Isi, — Disputes between two jjarties both 
admitted by owners and sharers in the- villdge, or between two 
customary tenants for actual ownership or possession. 2ndr Dis- 

putes between parlies, one claiming a supeiior ownership, while 
admitting the other's customary occupancy ; the other claimino- 
equal rights and position. 3riZ.— Disputes between admitted own- 
ers and admitted tenants as to the" posiljon-of the latter, and the 
fair rent which, they should pay to the owners. This^last will 
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seem a strange class of disputes to those who do not understand 
our present gystem of excessive tenant right. Under the pre- 
sent rules, all tenants who have held continuously above 12 
years are considered to have a right of occupancy of that land, 
paying a fair rent to the owners. This was not adhered to in the 
settlement of Jhelum, as it would liave caused a great and 
needless destruction of rights of property j but in each casefairl}^ 
considered the special circumstances on which the tenant claim- 
ed to have a customary riglit of occupancy. Eitlier he liad lield 
really a very long time, 25 or 30 years, — or if a Zemindar by 
caste, 20 years was considered enough, as tenants of the Zemin- 
daree caste are always held to have better rights of occupancy ; 
or he liad married one of the owner’s family ; or he'hud come 
in n time of difficulty and perhaps shared their losses; or he had 
been put in by the Kaidar, and allowed to remain after his de- 
parture, &c. Perhaps he alleged that the owners themselves 
w'ere only new comers, and this was always a very strong point. 
All these points were considered and recorded for the whole 
village in a tabular return called the “ Isuksha Hudakhilut,’’ 
vvith separate entry for each family, and they were decided 
cither to have a right of occupancy, or to be ordinary tenants. At 
first, Mr. Brandreth revised every one of these Court rolls of the 
Manor as they may be called. When he considered he had fairly 
established safe principles, he took up only those villages which 
seemed more important, or more contested, leaving the native 
assistant to decide the minor ones ; as cither party, if dissatisfied, 
could at once apply to him for revision. There still remained 
the question of the fair rent ; this was far more difficult, for there 
was absolutely nothing to go by. Mr, Brandreth divided all the 
customary tenants into only 3 great classes, tlie tenants of 
ancient times, the old tenants, and the new. The tenants wJio 
had no right of occupancy formed a fourth class; biifc .as the 
owner could eject these, he was left to make his owm terms with 
them. The ancient tenants, called Assameo Kudeemee, were 
those who bad come into* the village before the great famine, 
and yet had Acquired no rights of ownership ; they were chiefly 
the village servants, and other subordinate classes who had 
never been -Rthnittcd to b’e owners, but from whom the owners 
only claimed nominal rent, viz.: one that would just pay the 
Government demand with a small surplus for village expenses. 
The limit between’ fiie other two classes was fixed at about 50 
years possession. Having fixed these three classes, the rates 
at which the Government demand fell on the various sorts of soil 
were duly calculated, and ten per cent, added to each for the 
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extra cesses. One to five per cent, was also added for village 
expenses ; if a large village or one On- a highway, the vil- 
lage expenses ai’e higher ; if a small village, 1 or 2 per cent, 
is often enough. If the Government demand was p)aid by a 
general rate, special soil rates were worked out for this pur*- 
pose. The neai'est anna in each calculation, if above the Go- 
'vernraent demand, with the addition of the 10 per dent, 
cesses, was then declared to be the rent payable by the As- 
saraee Kudeemee. The same rate was also fixed for the 

Malik ICubza, A. but with this difference that his rent 
could not be altered for improvements of cultivation. This was 
increased according to the capabilities of the village by 2 to 10 
annas per Rupee for the other two classes — generally from 2 to 
4 annas was added for the first or old customary tenants, and 4 
to 8 annas for the later arrivals ; these rent rates were then 
given out and a proviso was made that this rent represented 
the value of a certain amount of corn at the average prices of 
the last 10 years, ^ and that every 5 years, either party could 
claim a revision, if the average then struck of ten years’ prices 
showed an increase or decrease of ten per cent. Thus the rent 
was made a fixed charge independent of the revenue, and either 
party can either claim increase or remission according to the 
state of cultivation — as the x-ent was in all cases separately 
fixed for each class of soils. Provision was however made that 
where the tenant had improved the land without the aid of the 
owner, the inci*eased rates should not be claimable for ten years ; 
and where he had wilfully suffered the land to deteriorate, he 
should have no claim to remission ; and it has also been laid 
down that wheie the owner is willing to help him to improve 
the land, the tenant must either allow it to be improved or pay 
the lent of the higher Q^uality. But the owner must give due 
notice of this claim by suit in the court of the native- Col lec- 
tor. . ’ ■ 

^ The Kheivut, or division of the revenue, was in Jhelum very 
simple. There are hardly any Putteedaree villages : all pay 
simply on the land they hold, by varying rates on a^od soil 
moderate, and bad. • ... “ ’ 

The Wajihoolurz, or paper declaring, the cnstoma and contain- 
ing the code of rules for the future management of the Manor - 
(called now the administration 'paper) is always considered a 
most, important document. The rules ari( of two sorts, one the ' 
rules laid down by Government or points on wdiich the whole 
pergunnah have the same custom and second by the special 
custoriis of the particular Manor'; fliese together take up'a -reat 
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jiuniber of pages, aiul the villagers aie coofused by Ihe long 
code of rules. To obviate this Mr. Brandreth drew up a eeparate 
code, a copy of wbicU is furnished to each village, and a second 
containing the special cubtoma recorded as series of answers to a 
set of fciinple printed questions. These answeis must be record- 
ed in 'the simplest language by iho village accountant, or 
steward of the Manor. The whole document now instead of 
being an nlaiming recoid of 20 pages, only covers three sides of 
a sheet of paper-^and this has been considered a great imjjrove- 
ment by superior authority. To prevent the hardship of paying 
the revenue in two instalracuts wdthin a month of each other. 
Mr. Brandreth recommends the plan of collecting this cash at 
fortnightly intervals instead of four times, or lather twice, a 
year, as the two instnhnents come close upon each other, 'iho 
villages should be divided into six lists, A. B. C. D,, &c., and 
the I), villages pay a foitnight after the A, and so on, each 
paying ^ of its yearly demand. Tliis would enable the silver to 
return and to bo used again, and by paying independeutly of 
the dale of the harvest, the villagers would learn to become 
provident. 

’ The enormous amount of iahour involved in a SeUlement . — 
Mr. Brandreth concludes — It is easy to say that so many thou- 
sand squaic miles have been measured, and so many lakhs of 
revenue settled, but this gives no idea of the woik. The entjies 
in -the Buglibh return alone are much over 1,00,000 ; each the 
result of a beparatc enquiry or calculation. We have measured 
more than a million fields, and decided on the conflicting rights 
wf nearly ‘i,00,000 pevsoue to thetu. The records of the resuUs 
alone fill l,0u0 heavy quarto volumes, containing IjG^fjOOO 
pages. Wc have decided 60,000 litigated cases; enquhed into 
and determined the position of some 60,000 cultirators, each 
onquhy often a regular litigation ; and the depositions of above 
60,000 persons have been recorded either as principals or 
witnesses,” In forwarding this' lieport to the Financial Com- 
missioner, Mr. F. L. Biandrethj the Commissioner and Super- 
intendent,. rovieW|i its contents In a spirit genei ally favour- 
able. The thanks of Government are conveyed to Mr. A. B. 
Biandiethfor his ability ,.zeal and care. 



THE ADMINISTBATJOH OF MYSOEE. 

18C4-65. 

The first section of this Eepoit,- submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India by Mr. Bowring, the Chief Coniinissioucr, on jud- 
icial adminiftiatjon, is not published. 
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Bevenue.—The laud revenue, including tlie excise duty on 
coffee of 4 annas a niaund uliich gave its. 92,792, yielded in 
all Es. 73,03,466 or Es. 90,436 over the previous year, iiio 
Abkari yielded Es. 8,68,823 or Es. 27,811 less owing to the 
Sudder Eislillcry system. The assessed taxes on Houses j 
Shops, Looms and Oil-mills gave Es. 3,70,639, an increase ot 
Es. 2,459. The Customs yielded Es. 10,76,703 or Es, 56,^62 
less than the previous year ; tlie abolition of the^ duty on 
exports and imports, from 1st January 1865, sufiiciently ac- 
count for this decrease. Earth-salt gave Es. 18,841 ; Opium 
Es. 600 ; Stamps Us. 2,38,991 the sale of native copper coin 
Es. 15,077, the Anclid or provincial post, Es. 34,611, The 
above and other items yielded in all a revenue of^ Es. 
1,04,97,444-5 8 leaving a balance of Es. 26,696 and shewing a 
net increase over the previous year of Es. 37,214-2. This is 
tho greatest settlement on record, notwithstanding an impro- 
pitious season. _ > 

Zand Tenures. — The tenures peculiar to tlie province are 
Surva Manium or lands held free of all demands ; Manimn 
the sanie, but subject to miscellaneous ta.xes ; Ardha Manium, 
land assessed at half the usual rate ; Jodi) land held on a light 
assessment, and Jodi /4^7’a/tar or villages held by Brahmins only, 
on a favovtrable tenure. There are lands in ilysove which were 
given on Jodi tenure in ancient times, and are .still enjoyed on 
this tenure. Other'Jodi lands were formerly surva manium, 
but were sequestered by Tippoo, and were afterwards continued 
' to the original holders by Poorniab, though on a loss favorable 
Jodi tenure. The Jodi grants of later date have been for the 
most part given to encourage the erection of clhui't mns for tra- 
vellers, and the planting of topes and avenue trees, iluch Jodi 
laud is in the possession of village servants, and was given as re- 
muneration for their services. JbeZi Ootor resembie.s Jodi ten- 
ure, but is applied chiefly to grants tor the support of re- 
ligious institutions. Kaim Gootia in its strict sense des- 
cribes a permanent village settlement, and it probably owes its 
origin to a time when many villages W'ere depo|nilated, and whon 
the Sirkar found it advantageous to renk_Du‘b- such on a fixed 
but very moderate lease, the renter Undertaking to restore them 
tn their former prosperous condition. In several cases however 
giants of flourishing villages were given on this tenure to favor- 
ites at court. Kodagi Enam denotes lands said to Lave been 
formerly rent-free. They were usually given on condition of re- 
pairing old tanks which had become useless.*" They are now how- 
ever found with a fixed but light assessment attached to them. 

. t 
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Bhatt Mmiitioji, Brahma daya and Leva cktya are liiree of 
the many terms used to designate grants and endowments of 
land to Brahmins and temples. Uomli Oolar, Oomli G-rammo. 
are terms used cbiedy im the iNugar Division to signily land 
or a village granted rent-free, as a resvard for, or on condition of 
public .service. Bhraycm or waste lands, cliiefl}'' in jungly dis- 
tricts, are granted free of assessment or at I rates the fiist year, 
and afterwards at rates increasing yearly till the fourth or 
fifth year, when the full asse.ssment is attained. By means 
of this tenure large tracts of land have been brought under 
cultivation, and many villages established, , Lands held on 
the tenures above described are hereditary, and their possessors 
liavc the right of disposing of them by sale, mortgage or other- 
wise. Service enam lauds although hereditary are inaliena- 
ble. GiLiidayeni is a Canarese term used only in Idysoie, 
and signifies the full* rate of money assessment leviable 
on land, in contradistinction to every kind of enam or partly 
enam tenure, such as those einnneiated. Butiai is the di- 
vision of produce between the ryot and Boverumeiit, In 
Mysore the proportion claimed by Government is ono-iialf, but 
it is probable that in reality only is received, the remaining 
•rds being sliarcd between the ryots and tlio village servants. 
This tenure is being gradual!)’ converted into a money assess- 
ment at tlie full rates. The lleveuiie Survey will extinguish it. 
There is a hereditary right of cultivation attached to both 
Oundayenx and BiUtai lands, and this is not interfered with so 
long as the Government dues arc punctually paid or the land 
is not left barren ; but in either of tliese cases. Government ex- 
ercises the right of proiorietor of the soil, and disposes of the 
laud jn such a way as shall host secure the Stale from loss. 

Tlie non-recognition by Government of a saleable value in 
Cuiidaycni and Bnitai lauds, is consistent with the annual ryot- 
war settlement, and with the free permission enjoyed by every 
ryot to resign his holding when lie pleases ; but as now the set- 
tlement is for 5 years, and as' laud has greatly risen in value in 
all parts of the Piuvince, it becomes necessary to consider the 
expediency of establishing in theory as well as in piactice, tlio 
rigJit of the cultivator to deal- with his holding in any way he 
may think best for his own interests. This right has already 
been conceded as far as improvements are concerned, and a man 
may siiik wells and raise superior crops without the fear of an 
ouliauced assessment to check his euter|)rise. In the Nugur - 
Division, and in the Mulnaad or hilly Talooks of Ashtagvam, ' 
there exists among the people a distinct proprietaiy right, which 
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has descended from ancient times, -landed property being trans- 
mitted from father to son by regular succession. This institu- 
tion of Hereditary property is said to have been in existence in 
the Mulnaad Talooks since A. D. 1300," in the time of the 
Vigia Nugur D3masty ; and in Nugur since the middle of the 
seventeenth century, ndicn it was introduced by Shivappah 
Naik, one of the Ikkery line of Princes, who established a land 
assessment, and was celebrated for his skill in finance. In the 


hilly tracts of bJugur the holdings of the ryots resemble those 
of the Coorgs, and are hkewise called Wiirgs or farms. Attach- 
ed, to each Wurg are large tracts of forests called /fetus, for 
which a trifling cess called the Kan shist is paid. The appar- 
ent purpose for which these jungles are held, is to secure a suf- 
ficient supply of foliage for manuring the fields, and to enable 
the Wurgdars to obtain wood for agricultural and domestic 
purposes. But the extent of the Kans is in almost every 
case beyond all proportion to the requirements of the Wurg- 
dai's, and as they wdll neither make nse of them themselves 
fur coffee, nor allow others to do so, the extension of this 
cultivation is much obstructed. The sale of Cavery rice and 
garden lands is recognized by Government because of tlie value 
they have acquired from the time, labour, and money which 
have been expended in their cultivation. By granting a puttab 
■unrecallable for 5 years, the minute interference apprehended 
from the ryot^Yar system has been greatly diminished ; and it 
will be so still further when the progress of the survey make.® it 
possible to introduce with confidence a 20 years’ settlement A 
comparison of the several District reports, shews that only about 
1-1 0th of the puttahs have been renewed, inYvhich estimate are 
included all puttahs for new land occupied, the number of which 
is very great. As_ regards the improvements which may be 
effected in the various tenures nothing on a great scale can 'be 
attempted, until the Eevenue Survey shall -have placed Gov- 
ernment in possession of accurate information. ' 

Th^ Revenue Survey and Tenant Right,— In the An- 

t^ere is a. correspondence betwem^ 
the Chief Commissioner and the .Boreiga Secretary, in which 
the foiQiGi desclibGS tho advanttiges ot tliG Boinbciy system 
of survey, introduced by Major Ander^n into Mysore and 
states that the puttah is not a title deed but a runninsr so 
count, with, the Government, in which the amount due and 
the instalments liquidated are entered.-. “ This- arrangement 
proceeds apparently upon the principle tha* aU land belomrs to 
the Government, and is leased out on cei-taiu terms to the ?yot 
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'ivbo has no hereditary title to it. Such was no douht tlic na- 
ture of the holdings in hlysove, -as in most parts of India, the doc- 
trine of hereditai^ right being, I conceive, of modern intioduc- 
tion. Tlicre is great uncertainly in ^lysore as to the relative 
rights of proprietors and sub-propiietois, who are known as 
Shikmeedars, and whose precise position has never been accu- 
rately defined. Proprietary right in Southern India is evident* 
ly much less dear than it is in the North, and consequently the 
minor light is even more vague.” iSIr. Bowring has recent- 
ly ruled that twelve years possession as a sub-tenant, provided 
that the stipulated rent is dulj’’ paid, constitutes an occupancy 
whicli debans the I’utlahdar from dispossessing a cultivatoi :but, 
though convenient as a basis of adjudication, it may be question- 
ed whether this is not an innovation, and whether it may not 
possibly act injuriously as regards the improvement of land. “ It 
is however undoubtedly a protection against oppression, and 
may therefore hold good until we can see our way more clear- 
ly." To this the Governor General in-Gouncil replies that, “■ as 
A’egavds the landed tenures in iJysore, it is possible, indeed pro- 
bable, that the rulers of the country in many instances had 
usurped them to a greater or less extent ; but the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council believes that in ancient times such rights did ex- 
ist, and -w ere respected : the very terms “ wairis" warrisent,” and 
the like, show that this must have been the case. The description 
of the tenures in. the lilulnaad, a strong country, supports this 
view% The common law of India from former times was that 
tlie right in 'the land originally pcitaincd to him who cleared it. 
Thb almost universal feeling' was that the land belongs to the 
people, i, e., the occupier or his representative, but the revenue 
to the State. In Northern India the right to the soil, the in- 
heritance in the land, though often set aside by an oppressive 
ruler, was thoroughly undoi'stoqd and claimed by the paities in 
possession W’herevcr British rule has been extended, and the 
same sybtom exists in such States as those of Kajpootana. It 
has been the policy of the British Government by repeated Acts 
of the Legislature to recognise^ such rights. A similar course 
should be pursu^l^in jM^vsere. Where there is no conflicting 
claim the light' ^mllie land should -be recorded as belonging to 
the occupier-; wdi^lffat right is contested, it should be awaird- 
ed to the party, ^1]^. ^^1 things considered, has the best claim. 
Cases may often occur where the right belongs partly to one 
individual and parjiiy to another.” As regards the term of Set- 
tlement a thirty years-’ assessment, especially after so detailed 
and careful a scrutiny as that enforced by the Bombay system, 
is declared to be not too long. 
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Cojjee Ilaltd O)' JSxcUe, — ^The Mysore Coffee Planters' Asso- 
ciation asked for such a rednctiou in the Halnt as ^vould place 
them on a footing with planters -in other Provinces. The ISuro- 
peans held 26,011 acres in 1S63-64 on which thej' paid only 
Ps. 14,7S1, Government is asked to reduce the halnt from 4 to 
3 annas a maund. 

< 

Education . — Tlie department consists of a Director, an In- 
spector, a Deputy Inspector and two sub-deputies. The High 
School of Bangalore is affiliated to the University. There are 
there .also a Normal School and an Engineering Scliool. There 
are besides fivm district schools, educating up to the University 
entrance standard ; nine Talook or inferior auglo-vernacular 
schools ; eighteen Canavese schools ; thirty schools assisted, by 
grants-in-aid, and one thousand six hundred and two indigen- 
ous schools, which have been supplied by government with 
6,000 educational books. In the majority of these schools 
Cauarese only is taught, but there are several small Hin- 
doostanee schools where JIussulmans muster largely, and 
in a few instances Sanskrit is t.aught. Nine new schools were 
established during the year, supplied with trained teachers from 
the Normal School at Bangalore. There were 4,333 pupils 
-in the schools established by or i*eceiving aid from Govern- 
ment, being an increase of 1,169 over the number reported 
last year. The number of scholars in the Indigenous schools 
was 22,6-18. There were4lius 20,981 students in all llie schools 
of the Province, an insignificant number in proportion to the 
entire population, which is estimated to be 4 millions. The 
number of the Grant-in-aid schools has increased 811106 1863-64, 
from 17 to 30,^ and the Government grant from R.s. 11,000 to 
Es. 13,296^. The majority of the schools are at Bangalore and 
Mysore, but as it is now more generally known that all deserv- 
ing schools willing to submit to inspection, may obtain .aid, ap- 
plications are received from remote quarters, especially from, 
Hindoostanee schools : comparatively few having been made by 
Hindoo.s. The sales of books, at the depots under the Amildars, 
amounted to Ps. 3,975. The demand w.Tjjri# great that hence- 
forth the wants of the various Talooks wil^i^-feupplicd from the 
District schools. ...s.. 

Public Worlcs — The sum of Rs. 13, was expended of 

which Rs. 6,67,205 was on original work^Rs. 4,11,366 on re- 
pairs and Bs. 2,63,709 on establishment.' Of tlie whole expen- 
diture Rs. 1,98,441 was on civirbuildiifgs, W Rs. 3,41,927 on 
communications. The rates of labour did*.not increase during the 
year,- but its scarcity was severely felt, and the difficulty of en- 
voi.. J5E.J Taux rv. 8 H 
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forcing contracts tlirew u heavy i^esponsibiilty on Executiver 
Officers. Tliere were 273 works in hand in the province in 
April 1865 and the average outlay on each was Rs. 484;. 
The important' irrigation channels for G.98 miles, which are 
led from the Cauvery and other rivers, had long been in so un- 
satisfactory a condition, as to cause apprehensions ofa loss of 
much of the revenue derived from the lands which are watered 
by them, and it was therefore resolvetl to substitute for their 
conservancy, a now agency. The channels were divided into 3 
Circles, each under a Daiogah and containing a cei tain number of 
ranges under an Overseer ; the langes being again divided into 
Sub-divisions under Monigars, who have under them a hand of 
worlvinen in the proportion of one to every three miles. The 
whole is under a Ohaunel Superintendent. The land irrigated 
by tlio cliaunels measures 54,61^6 acres, and yields a loveime of 
Rs. 0,46,816. 'J'he cliarge for conservancy is Rs. 29,076, tiie 
percentage On revenue being 'To meet the cost of conser- 
vancy, a water cess wa.s imposed. The local funds amounted to 
Rs. 1,62,()12 and the receipts of the Bangalore Municipality to 
Rs. 35,000. 

AncliG or Provincial Post — The distance traversed by run- 
ners was 2321 miles, and in the previous year 2281, and the * 
cost per mile of conveying the mails was respectively 11s. 2-4-5 
and Ks. 2-4-7. There were received and despatched 724,870 
paid and 27,624 unpaid letters, 13,380 chargeable newspapers, 
11,803 parcels, 991,338 official letlem, 31^7 58 official parcels, 
1790 lettcr.s and 522 parcels on the business of the Rajah, 
1.5,598 franked piivate letters and '981 parcels, 232,413 letters 
sent to Her Majesty’s territory on which no postage is levied, and 
13b4 undelivered and refused letters. The sum of Rs 26,985 
was collected on letters, Rs. 1S6 on newspapers and Rs. 4,441 on 
parcels. The cost of the department was Rs. 1,20,7-13, If 
official po.'iage had been charged there w^ould have been a sur- 
plus of Rs, 69,440. 

Politicat — In the month of February-! 864, the final orders 
of the Home Government refusing to restore the administration 
of the Province to the Maharajah were received'and made known 
to His Highness. The immediate object of the Maharajah's 
claims W'as thereby virtually disposed of, and the year presented 
no remarkable event except the adjustment of His llighness’ 
debts, the liquidation of which was forhhe second time authoriz- 
ed by the Supreme Government. The claims amounted to the 
largo sum of 66 J'hhs^ but owing to the strenuous and -success- 
ful exertions of the officers''appointcd (o scnitini?;e the demands, 
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ihe Avhole were settled for the sum of 27 lakhs, aud His High- 
ness was thus, owing to the liberal instructions of Government, 
again freed from all pecuniary obligations. The enquiry lasted 
little more than two months, and the basis pf adjustment adopt- 
ed was allowed by all, but one or two dissentients, to be just 
and liberal. The sums awarded were paid in full froni the 
deposit surplus. The income of the Maharajah, including his 
fixed stipend and a fifth share of the net revenues of the Pro- 
vince, amounted to Ps. 12,88,000 for the year, exclusive of a 
grant of Ks. 1,00,000 specially made on His Highness’ attaining 
bis -yoth year. 

Military . — There were 7 regiments of Mj^sore Silladar Horse 
and 4; of Infantry. The former consisted of 66 oflScers and 2,-l'06 
men, the latter of 92 officers and 2,457 men. The strength of Her 
Majesty’s forces- in Mysore vvas 92 native commissioned officers, 
•401 sergeants and bavildars, 108 trumpeters and drummers, 4,954 
rank and file, 1138 horses and 1,996 natives attached, and 260 
sick, besides English departmental and regimental officers. 

Finance . — The most important financial measure of the year 
was the investment in Government securities of 30 lakhs of 
Bupees as a Trust Fund, and the payment of the debts of 
the Maharajah which amounted to about 684 lakhs including 
one special claim of a private nature aggregating Rs. 3,30,000. 
The 30 lakhs of coins were remitted in May 1864 for invest- 
ment to the Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of Madras, who, to 
avoid any disturbance of the money market, was instructed 
" to purchase the required amount in 4 per cent, papei', not only 
at Madras but also at Bombay and Calcutta. This was done 
in due course. It remained to discharge the sums awarded to 
His Highness’ creditors, and the gross cash balance of the Pro- 
vince having been reduced to 04^ lakhs wheU the settlement 
commenced in October 1864, it became important to collect for 
this purpose all the surplus cash of the districts at the Commis- 
sioner’s Treasury Bangalore. To this end arrangements had 
been previously organised, and the awards, wbicb eventually 
amounted to about 30 lakhs of Rupees, were phid on presenta- 
tion to the extent of Es, 22,29,000, in the latter months of the 
year.' The actual receipts amounted to Rs. 1,0^,97,444 or Ks. 
3,21,816,better than the estimate for the'5'ear, and Rs. 3,18,623 
more than the realizations of the preceding year 1863-64. 
While the receipts were Rs. 3,18,623 better, tbe administrative 
charges were Rs. 3,23,918 greater than in 1863-64. They were 
also more than the original Budget of the year by Rs. 9,488, in 
consequence' of the Maharajah’s actuhl share of the Revenue 
being Rs. 1,10,1 38 moi;o than, was esflihated. 

$ H a 
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Fcj^xdaiion and AgricuHiti c . — The annual returns give the 
following figures : — 


PiVISlOKS. 

-• 

18G3-Gi. 

1864-65. 

Nundidioog 

Ashtagiam 
jNugur ... 

35,11,288 

12,51,244 

11,30,160 

15,65,384 

13,09,072 

11,39,145 

38,95,687 

40,13,601 


showing an increase in the past over the previous year of 
lA7j9l4. These figures may be taken as approximately coirecfc. 
Yery few of the agricultural classes were induced to emigrate, 
whicli may be regarded as a sign of their prosperity and con- 
tentment at home. i3fl emigrants left by Madras and Pondi- 
chery. The year was healthy. The rainfall was 


Bangalore 

Indies. 

... ... 3? 

Cents. 

62 

Toomkoor 

. . ... 43 

10 

Mysore,.* 

26 


Plassan... 

•*( ... So 

1S|- 

Shemogah ... 

... ... 40 


There was a very laige 

increase in the extent 

of dry land 

brought under cultivation : 

3863-64. 

3864-65. 

Biy 

... Acres 23,89,958 

26,49,543 

4Yct ... 

4,07,956 

3.95,304 

Gaiden ... 

95,687 

98,260 


The price of agricultural produce of all kinds was high. Every 
year secs an increase in the wealth and contentment of the 
lyots. Tho number of acres under cultivation last year was 
48,702, against 72,804 in the preidous year. The seed used is 
chiefly indigenous, ' the ryots not appieciating the endeavours 
made to introduce a better kind- The price of cotton fell 
in Mysore as in other parts of the country. A considerable 
portion is said to have been held therefore in reserve, in hopes 
of a rise. No Indigo* is cultivaced in Mysore. The poppy 
is grown chiefl}'- in th^'Colar district, but^not to any gi-eat ex- 
tent ; 990 raauuds of opium' (equal to 24,750 lbs.) and valued 
at 75,000 Rs., were exported' Irom that distiict. Opium is 
leased out with other drugs to a contriJetor. Last yeai was an - 
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unfavourable one for coffee in consequence of unseasonable 
lains, but its cultivation is notwithstanding rapidly extending, 
even in localities where it was formerly supposed that it would 
not thrive. Planters are said to be beginning to entertain the 
opinion that the tl-ee flourishes best in shade, especially in the 
more open parts of the country, and some are planting forest 
trees where before the}’- cut them down. The culture of the 
Cinchon,a -was attempted with partial success in the 2^shtagram 
and Nugur division; the mulberry is cultivated to a consi- 
derable extent in parts of ibe IS'undidroog and Asbtagram di- 
visionsr The rate per acre varies from Its. 2-10-4 to Rs. 29-9-1, 
and it is calculated that 1,21,000 siilcworms can be supported 
by tlie produce of one acre, the amount of silk obtained from 
which is 15 seers (of 24 Es. weiglit) for each crop, of which 
there are twm in the year. The- worms are reared chiefly by- 
Mussulmans, the occupation being popular among them. The 
greater portion of the raw silk is exported, but a part is retain- 
ed for home consumption, and is worked up into shawls and 
other articles of dress at Bangalore and other places. There is 
no doubt that the mulbeiry plant, and consequently the worm, 
has deteriorated since the time it was introduced in the year 
1841. -The loss of cattle was consideiuble. 

Forests . — The Forest Conservancy of the Province was formed 
in January 1864 under the supervision of Major Hunter. The 
forest ranges are three, viz., Ashtagram, Hugur, and Nundi- 
droog. The agents of native merchants from Bombay are the-prin- 
cipal purchasers of sandalwood at auction. First class sandalwood 
is used chiefly in making carved boxes, fans and other fancy ar- 
ticles. Inferior sorts and chips are used- in burning the dead 
bodies of certain castes, and in keeping up holy fire in the tem- 
ples and bouses of Parsees. A valuable oil is distilled from the 
roots, and from the powder or sawdust ointment and aromatic 
compositions are made. The Mysoi'e forests abound with sandal- 
wood. The sandalwood tree is felled all the year round. If 
grown in hard and bairen soil, it reaches a diameter of 9 inches, 
if in soft and fertile land it measures as much as 18 inches. 
The forests producing teak and other valuable timber trees are 
worked partly by departmental agency, and .partly on the li- 
cense system. The question of imposing a tax_on -wood used 
for iron furnaces %vas under consideration The consumption in 
such furnaces is enormous.' In the Toomkoor district alone, 
there were 123 Iron furnaces, and furnace ,c5nsumed one 
cartload of charcoal a day, for the preparation of which three 
cartloads of firewood umre necessary. ,The annual consumption 
of wood amounts therebv to 1,34,685 cartloads, which at 4 annas 
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a load (a moderate tax) -would yield to Governmeut a sum of 
Es. 31,167, after deducting the revenue, Rs. 2^503, at present 
derived from furnaces. The receipts of the department weie 
Es. 3, 84, 182 and the disbursements Rs. 60,907. Mining opera- 
tions in Mysore are not of great magnitude ; but iron of suffi- 
ciently good quality for agricultural and building implements is 
manufactured for home consumption, chiefly in the districts of 
Cbituldroog, Toorakoor and Bangalore. 

The Survey > — In the first yeai- ending 83st October 1864, 
291,595 acres weio surveyed on the Bombay S 3 ’’stcm at an aver- 
age cost of As. 2-35 per acre, and of classification 11 pie per 
acre, or for tbe whole operation As, S.2§- per acre. This 
'includes superintendence and settlement, and all other e.^penses. 
The total expenditure for the year was Rs. 53,679. 

Medical . — In the Pettah Civil Hospital 887 in-patients and 
12,213 out patients were attended to. Of the foimer 76, or one 
in every 11*6 died, amongst the latter class 5 died, in the 
Hunatic Asylum in the beginning of 1864-65, the iminher of 
inmates Avas 58 ; but at the close of the year, with 49 admis- 
sions, 28 discharges and 121 deaths, 67 remained. The numbers 
hav^e been cvoiy year on the increase. In the Leper Asylum 
there were 36 persons at tbe close of 1863-64 ; 12 Avere admitted 
and 6 died. These afflicted peisons employ themselves in little 
gardens ; they are rationed partly b\’' food and partly by money, 
and are allowed to make' purchases in tlie market once or twice 
Aveekl 3 ^ There were 900 inmates in the Bangalore Central Jail 
of A\'hora 30 were daily sick, 29 died and 875 Avere treated. In 
the Cantonment Civil Hospital there Avere 24 in-patients remain- 
ing, 781 have been admitted, total 806, of whom 1 17 of 1 in 
e'veiy 0'8 died. Tlieout patients treated were 5,302 in number, 
amongst wliom 6 deaths are rocoidcd. The 80 staff A'accinators 
A’accinated 93,559 pei-sona, in 89,196 cases successfully. 

JEcclesiasiicat. — The Eoman Catholic Mission, which is the 
oldest, numbered throughout its congi’egations 20,ng6 Christians, 
a great portion of whom are said to be of the cultivating classes, 
Tbe London lilissiouary Society emploj'-ed two European Mis- 
sionaries, one native Minister, nine native Evangelists, Cate- 
chists and Colporteurs, and twenty-eight native school teacbeis. 
The number m Christians in connection w’ith the Mission was 
291, and the number of schools, including those at outstations, 
Avas seventeen, English and'»native, in Avhich 890 students Avere 
under tuition. The Wesleyan Mission’s printing press issued, 
chiefly in Canarese, Scriptures, Tracts and school books, 
66,49,761 pages. 

. Bailway . — Since 1st August 'lSj51^ Bangalore has enjo^'fed the 
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advantage of direct comnuiuication with Madras by Haihvay. 
The earaiugs per mile open to and from Bangalore were Es. 

, 1096-8-9. 

Museam. — Major Dixon, of the Madras army, ^vas employed 
by the Mysore Government during a portion of tlie year under 
report, in taking photographs of ancient inscriptions on stone 
slabs and grants on copper, wbich abound especially in the 
Nugur Division of Mysore. A set of these interesting photo- 
graphs, comprising 1 13 h-om stone, and 10 from copper Shasan as, 
twas sent to .the Government of India, and eflbrts are being 
rnado to decipher the writings, which are found to be chiefly 
title deeds conferring grants of land for the supj)ort of temples 
and religious establishments. 

Co'nimissionc'i^s Tour. — Mr. Bowring confidently affirms, as 
the result of bis tour' of inspection, that the agricultural po- 
pulation ill the My.sore and Hassan Districts, as well as in the 
rest ot the Province, has materially advanced in prosper- 
ity. Cultivation has greatly increased, and each year sliows a 
marked improvement in the laud revenue. At the same time, 
thei’e is little apparent tendenc}' to cultivate new staple produc- 
tions, and the attempts made to stimulate the growth of cotton 
• ^66n partially successful. Cereals are more profita- 

ble. ^ The great development of coffee cultivation, without any 
particular stimulus on the part of Government, shows that the 
natives of the Province are not slow to avail themselves of the 
means of enriching themselves. Had cotton been with certainty 
equally ^profitable, it would also have attracted as much atten- 
tion. ^ The progress of the Revenue Survey has been watched 
with interest and anxiety by the ryots, and the first assessments 
made m the Hurrihur Talook have been accented as iust and 
reasonable. The trade of the province has greatly increased 
owing to the numerous remissions of duty which fettered indus- 
^2"' Railway to Madras has had the 

effect of throwing far into the interior, articles n'liich were form 
erly rarely met with beyond Bangalore, while the facility pre- 
sented for exporting and importing grains, has been of service in 
equalizing prices, iiie subordinate ofiScial» find gr^at difiicultv 

in -.subsisting on their scanty pay, although. Bie geum-al enhance- « 

want M pi'eserv.cd f from absolute 

uant. The Talook officials m Mysore are inferior to those in a 
similar position m- other parts of -India.r When it is considered 
that out of a population of 4 millions, i,nly- 1 person out of I KO 
receives education pf any kind, it wiU be seen that bfficial posts 

and emoluments must he confined 1* a limited nnmhei of fd! 
fiuential castes or families, oi m- 
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THE administration OP COORG, ' 
1864-65. 

Me. Boaveing, the Commissioner, prefaces the Report of Cap- 
tain Cole, the Acting Superintendent, with introductory -re- 
marks. 

The GoorgSi their Tenures and Gusioms. — The province 
of Goorg continues to attract the attention of Euro{)e!m 
planters on account of its rich Coffee-producing jungles, 
and the supposed congenial climate, and the past year has 
conseq^uently witnessed a consideraldc influx of settlers. 
Coorg comprises 6 Talooks, Mercara, Nalknad, Yedenalk- 
nad, Kigutnad, Nunjerajputtun, and Yeloosavira Sheeme, or 
7,000 (pagoda) countr}'. Each Talook under a ISoobadar 
is divided into nads under a Parputtigar. There are no villages, 
tlie revenue being paid separately by each individual farm. 
The pure Coorgs are chief!}' in the first four Talooks, there 
being an admixture of races in Nunjerajputtun, and the 
sixth Talook Yeloosavira Sheeme resembling Mysore in its na- 
tural features and the class of its inhabitants. The cfentral 
talooks arc the richest, and contain the most influential families 
of the Coorg tfScials, who keep siudiously aloof from any for- 
eign races, and are justly piotul of their indejiendent position 
and descent.^ They have always evinced a jtrotnpt and underi* 
ati'ng atrncliment to the Butisli Government, but it is piobable 
that their local influence has much deteriorated since.the Dis- 
trict has been opened to the enterprise of European settlers. 
But holding, ns they frequently do, extensive tracts of jungle 
fitted for the production of coffee, and paying a land tax of only 
Rs. 6 on 3 acres of irrigated land, it might bo assumed that 
their condition is enviable. At the same time the national cus- 
tom of all the members of a family, froni the grandsire down tb' 
his youngest descendants, residing under the same roof, great- 
ly curtails the resources of anj' individual farm, and their 
prosperity is perlmpa more apparent than real. The inclement 
climato dunng the sowing monlhe, and the aversion of the 
Coorgs thenisehes to manual labour, render the cultivation of 
their rice fields a matter of difficulty, Avhile the hinds attached 
to the farms who were formerly slaves and are now freemen, are 
too apt to seek service with Euroi)eQn jplauters who, if they do 
not care more for their comfort than their old masters, at any 
rate give them nearly double pay. Hence the hereditary 
fields of the Coorgs frequently lie Avaste, or the crops remain 
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ur.renpedj while labonv from jMysove or Canara is dilBeuU, to ee- 
cure in the face of tlie competition of the European planter. It. 
is Iho wish at present of the Coorgs to subrent their lands on .a 
division of crops, a practice forbidden by the ancient law of 
the country, ]nobnbly because the several holdings would be 
affected by it, ,.and because the more infiucnlial men would se- 
cure all the nvailabif labor, v.diile the smaller farmers would be 
- unable to liold their own. The value of property would be en- 
hanced by sanctioning llio innovation, and the petty proprie- 
tors would cease to retain farms which would be no longer x>ro- 
fitablc. There is ivot, however, a large extent of waste land to 
brenh tip, except in some unhc.althy localities, while the Coorg 
is not disposed to leave his mountain home to seek Jus fortunes , 
elsewhere. The impoverished and ousted proprietor would 
therefore be likely to become a disaffected subject. Tiic hold- 
ingsof the true C-oorgs arc known by the name of Jmuma,’' -ii 
word conveying the meaning of an hereditary (^junum) tenure, 
and the light asses-^ment above adverted to was made originally 
on conditions of inilitaiy and general service to the State. Each 
Wurg or holdtjjg comprises, in addition to rice land, portions of 
forest and pasture ground, atid the Juinma Ilyot, on payment of 
a Nuzur of Rs. 10 per lOo Butices or S acres, can demand as 
much additional available land as he wishes to cultivate, provid- 
ed that an entire farm is taken. The whole of the Wurgs are 
registered in a kind of Domesday Book compiled in the time of 
the former llaja's, in which they are entered with great detail- 
and accuracy. The next holding is called the Sagoo tenure, 
from sagoo” to cultivate. 'The proprietors pay lls. 10 per 100 
Buttees, land tax, the total Government demand being estimat- 
ed at 14' per cent., and the profits after deducting all expenses, 7 
per cent. Such ryots are not bound by their tenure to render 
service to tlic Slate, and they may claim remission of asscssmeut 
for fields which they are unable to cultivate. Ooni/ee land is 
held on account of gerviccs formerly performed, and is Jifdirly 
taxed at three rates, viz., one, two and a half, and three Es. per 
100 Buttees, a suiinnd for the tenure being given by the Com- 
missioner, JodcG land pays the same rate as ffumma land, but 
remissions are allowed for any uncultivated portions of an estate. 
Such lands are endowments for the support of relimous establ- 
ishments, Coffee lands are free of taxation for four years, pay- 
one Rupee an acre from , the fifth to, theminth, and afterwards 
two Rs. an acre. A deduction is made /or waste and \incultur- 
able land, if amounting to over one quarter of the whole area. 

1 ^ e Cl ^ -} are keen sportsmen, excel in athletic exercises and 
are most loyal. They dislike jhe Brahmins, though they emplor 

Vox. IX.fARl IV. ^ 
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them ns [nicsta owing to their own sacerdotal tribe having lost 
its innity. Their principal object of worship is a sylvan god, 
Ayappn Dcvnroo. Mr. Bowriiig tlujiks that a few years will 
shew a considerable change in the position of the Coorgs. I'he 
gieat influx of JSuropeaii settlers, and the strong de=ire exhibit- 
ed to learn IDnglish, must jiccc*;sari!y have the ejibet 6t dissi- 
pating many preconceived notions, and of breaking down the 
barj’ier of seeJusdon which has so long isolated the nation. It 
would be dillicuU to say tvliellier the result will be entirely for 
good, but ihc enterprising larger proprietors who posses? influ- 
ence and monoy, will rise considerably above the level of the 
mass of ihc ryots, and those who have been slow to perceive 
the profits deiivcd from cultivating coffee, and who tenaciously 
liold to the wavs of their forefathers, will pro2torlionaU3’’ descend 
in the scale. 'Some of the leading oflicials are wealthy men, 
though as yet retaining the national simplicity of characteiv but 
the tondenev of these individuals is to acquire more lauds and 
make themselves extensive proprietor!*. ^ 

Jhi'emtc . — The land revenue atnounled to l?s. 2,70,0w2 ; 
ag^in^t Ks. 2,46,‘itid of the year previous, shewing an increase 
of Rs. 23,616. The total demand for the year amounted to Rs. 
4,68,824 inclusive of a balance of I’ls. 3,517 ot the year previ- 
ous, and the actual realizations to Hs. 4,05,872. ^Vhen in 1834 
we assumed llie sovereignty of the province the land revenue 
was only Rs. 89,915. Captain Cole repeats a previous recom- 
mendation that Government should withdraw’, as much as 
hie, from the direct manufacture and "Tauiiply oi liquor to the 
people committed to its care j but at thc^amo time, due piccau- 
tions must be adoptcfl to ensure tliat the s^nril which is per- 
mitted to be sold, sliall be wholesome. The total raiufiill oi. the 
year amounted to 14.3 inches 59 cents., against 135’Jd of the 
year previous. If the fall of the two years has been accurately 

guaged, this result would tend to shew that the deuu atiou o 
the forests in Cooig has not aflccted the rainlalh Tins may 
however be accounted for by the fact that the mountains o 

Coorg aio so little removed from the AVestern coast, that t iey 
jjiust receive the full iorce of the monsoons dashing up againat 

Jfducaiio’ii steadily progressed under the zealous supei-' 
^isiou of the Rev. a Rk-hler, in whom the Government 
have an eflicient servant, and the Coorgs a devoted Iriend. 
Theie W’cre 330 pupils in the Central school at Mercara, of 
w'hom 81 were Coorgs..jy .There were 20 Vernacular schools W’ith 
780 boys and 36 giila.-ot whom 64S attended daily. Tiie aver- 
ao-e annual cost to Government of educating each pupil lu the 
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district schools, ^vas Es. 2-2-6; wliilst in the Central school it 
amounted to Its. 40 9. The total of* school fees, inclusive of a 
'balance of the year previous, amounted to Ks. ISo-S 6. Tliore 
were 21 private schools in Coorg, with an attendance of 292 
jjupils ; which raises the total number of children under educa- 
tion in Coorg to 123*7. This would give, assuming the popul- 
ation at 1,19,118, 10 children at school to every 1,000 souls, 
and one to every -19 families. Besides these tho German (Basel) 
Mission and the Boman Catholic Mission had a small scho’ol, 
each, for boys and girls. No Grants- in-aid had been made in 
Coorg. The total expenditure under the head of'education was 
Bs. 7,160-8 against Bs. 5,2S9 of the year previous. A number 
of the leading Coorgs subscribed towards the formation of a 
coffee plantation, as au endowment for (he school, and the Com- 
missioner has made a free grant of jungle for this purpose. 

Public Works — The sum of Bs. 46,420 was spent on original 
works, and Rs. 29,675 on repairs. The main Ghaut roads that 
traverse Coorg, and lead from Mysore to the Western Coast, 
aggregate 100 miles; and were maintained in a tolerably effic- 
ient state. The establishments cost Bs. 12,180, or 1‘2'{)16 per 
cent, of the total amount of funds, which amounted to Bs. 
1,00,944. . 

RaiUvay . — The day is far distant when any railway will ap- 
proach Coorg much nearer than the existing lines. Mr. Sliaw, 
an enterprizhig planter, has already projected a tramway from 
Hponsoor, which is 28 miles from the frontier of Coorg, to 
Bangalore, where Messrs. Binny and Co. of Madras have erected 
steam machines for cleaning coffee. 

Finance.— The income was Be, 4,68,824, or Bs. 6,1.90 less 
than the previous year. ,The civil expenditure was Rs. 2,08,847. 
Adding military charges and public works, there was a surnlus 
of Bs. 17,382. ' ^ 

Political . — Chenna Bussapah, whose precipitate flifrht with 
his wife Devamajee, the daughter of Linga Rajindra, ?o escape 

the atrocities of the last Rajah of Coorg, led to those enquiries 

on the part of our Government which terminated in the final 
advance into Coorg and deposition of its Rajah, still survived and 
continued to lead a peaceful life devoted to agricultural pursuits 
The Coorgs had continued to enjoy the confidence of the local' 
Government to such an extent, as to lead to the Proclamation of Sir 
Mark Cubbon, the late Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg per 
mitting the Coorgs to retain the use of their arms, after that 
eventful period of Indian history, whgjr British supreraaov had 
trembled in the balance. That Proclamation is looked upon by 
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Iliem ^vltk no smal! satisfaction and jnide to tliis day. The copy 
in the Supciintemlent’s office is believed to be the only one 
in existence, and bears at ita head a medallion representing 
a Coorg in lull costume and v.'itli all his arms. 

Population and AgrienUm'e , — Tlie pojmlafion amounted to 
1,10,118 souls, against 1,17,84:6 of the year jirevious. The 
births ■acre 4,0bS, and the dealha 3,774 leaving an increase of 
1,772. The percentage of births to population is 3*431, The 
lota! of the (lentils for tlie whole Pi oviiice was 8,774 or 3*21(i 
percentage of the population. In 1830 the number of Coorga 
■sjas estimated at 17,096 and the other races at C1.341, making 
an aggregate of 81,437 souls. The Coorgs,have increased by 
49*34 per cent,, and other castes by 4o‘45. Bice enltme is the 
piinci])al agricultural pursuit in Coorg, and is caiiicd on in the 
valleys of its mountainous regions. In conscijuence of the jirecl- 
ial serfs tailing employment with Europeans on colFee plant- 
ations, and of the great scarcity to laboip', Kaige tracts ol rice 
fields are lying waste in Coorg ; but the European planters are 
beginning to take up such lands and expressly import labour, 
with ‘the view of securing a supply of food for the coolies 
employed on their coffee plantations. Coffee culti\ation has ex- 
tended as rapidly as it was anticipated, and the primeval forests 
of Coorg nie rapidly disappeaiing before the axo of the planter, 
3’he newly iormed Conservancy Department will however 
cause some to be spared. The Cinchona plants in the Gov- 
ernment experimental garden have thriven. The organiz* 
ation of the Forest Conservanc}* Department was completed. 
The sandal and teak trees were entirely reserved for working by 
the Fore.st Department, The hospital and dispensary is seli- 
fiupporting. It icceived 3218, of whom 177 were patients and 
cured 3191; 27 died. Tlio number of cases vaccinated (vas 
627, out of which 484 proved successful, against 1231 oases, of 
whidi 1109 were successful and 122 failures, of the year previ- 
ous, The heavy monsoons render vaccination im practicable 
during the months of June, July, August and September. 
During the year, 73 coffee estates measuring I4,3'i3 acres, were 
surveyed at a cost of Bs. 15,475, or Ba. 691 per square mile, or 
Bs. 1-1-3 per acre. The maps of J97 estates ivere lithographed. 
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